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i'uW |;ilM:i|i:ul tf-fntn ill Hit: W</rl4 Mflf l.llibim:Ul U|A<fll Hiu uLi/i.k of uon- 

I'liLiu |« iMhUtit MUunutf UiKmm \mutmUm uiitvcriMi, uuit^\iU:nu$ 
hitw llMu 111141 cf/fiMiU HnArtutmm. Uavi.h. 

I.'fiiiitci f/i/liifi/fiw, wall uttiiiMtdtM (Ml Miy Miljiwt, urttlliu Itvui |/iuM:r 

AH «I4(«« llMVii I^MHi M ImtUIhIn Kl»<«r»MMl IMrt^M^liM:*, fllkl li<H/IJUi:«f| 

Jl 1« Mlwiiy« fjH/ru urittlfjrliMf !« ||«i irf4 4«f «m Kiror t» ail'.iici: lliuit U^ 
liitr(#<tiii:«; lull/ 11 Mil luUflLKm*! ukmiVVuiUm,-Umtinnui-» M< IIii.aium. 
.'iJl^cfw 1« ft iv</M/Uffifi vl|f«mr vf OMMliUllliW ill ft it*t\m\it.t fwJJiu.y. « 

• /ii/i.y«^. ,■ -^ - ^ . 



PBEFACE. 



Fkv of liie plaoB whidi have of late jean been 
termed tor the i^ireMi of knowledge, hare tyedficaily 
aiaied at the ol^eet of the preient rolome : *' to take 
«• from the tiack of ma nnrmsry mistakes, and, bj 
dkowmg MB mew objects, or old ones in new lighiB, to 
refont our jwigokraita.''* Locke defines Error to be 
** a — ^«**^^^ of our judgment, giving nawtTit to thai 
whkh is wai true;" — and the iliostratioo of these woids 
IS the main pmpose of the '' Fofvlam, Eeboba.'* 

EzpoatioBS of Enor, or works ezchutrely deroted 
to thai pnrposey are not so rue in okien as in modem 
li t<eiat4iie . About one hundred and ninety yean since. 
Six TiiWMAK Bbowste, a man of extensive learning and 
research, pnbbshcxl a volume of Euquiriu itiio Vwd^r 
mmd Ommon Erron^ which enjoyv hi^ reputation to 
the present day. This work may be ssid to have first 
toggestad the ^ Poptlar Ejlbobs -^ though, while the 
Author has been stimulated by the seal of Bsowve, ha 
has not imitated his disinclination to admit new pK^d- 
tioDX. Neither bax he followed the oelelHuted author 
of the RtUgio Mtdici, " the philosopher of Norwich," in 
his elaborate study of books, or in his fon<luc«!i for the 
embellishments of chuasic story and quotatioD, such as 
nd^t be expected from a ph^-sician of the sevc'titeeuth 
ce ntur y. To emns long since exploded, the Author of 
fiM present volunie has been content to refer as the 
OMiiqmUieSf or ''curioidties," of his defogn, since his 
obF|ect has been to exy^n the tfrron of his own day ; 
indeed, to catch them liviD£^ as they rise. Moreover, he 



Uhm kiiivi'M Ut mtuVti U\n ';x|M;KiU//iji« ttf |;ra/:ti/;iii ijiijjty 
hi i\m \/Hk}ui.tm of t',vi:i y 'lay Ufa, tin i\*t*:t% wii luitUHKi 
Uji» i^'wU-.r l*>;w **ti/ UM iUtu\ttt]i l/y iJ^<;l/i/i/' hut ** t«i 
tU'iuU U:H. \ty itif at/iy/ ;i/i /' Ui//ii(/l« Im; uif JiM ai l/4:JJi(^ lf:i;ii- 
ittfU; Mt'i n^n.*'4i\/Uif \*y way of ii,\p»i$H4ii iiwi MiatAoU'.f tj$ 

UM i/t \tiii*/tUUi tut tXfivUhUt^/i.OHH Mt'i lUntMlli/ i/llt,>X ixi 

Miy UtU\U'.tXmt\ WruMi'.. In Ht/iua int-XimiAtif i^tifon'/w 
from f^m Thomah |Jh//wa^,, \m uiity U; fmr ** to wumit.r 
Ut tluj nhUtiyi'MiA |/ait« of tniiU :" uh*i, iUi-.tt-fon-.^ Uo 
Utny n/ftinXuin'M uu-aX ** iSui Ooliitiij ikwi (/i/uit of 
MiiUot'iiy .** VtimWAyf ^nua fuw of U\n ** Eiioih" umy 

\Hif lit iUiti tii^Uif r/f$ni'i/\i;nui ttf fj:iarA\y ttniiUiUjii 

imiMffXMit'A) i4t fi'ix-ivi; tmt'.U f/nnuXioh ttn Ww.y li.«fo 

rittu:)Vti ; I/lit; \i %\uiiM \>i%M.llM'HiSH'M'A^ tiliit '* UoWi\H\g^ 
\H iff \Hi rJHtHUU:nui U4 ii ilHUi l/y YfUtr.U ttji; nHhti IH 
Unmui Ut rAiUiitthf fifHini^iti, lLh4 r.}rr.iunklt*.'Xit/h.*** 

liy miinim of rAmiitshmdy/h Xlm iirfcuK of Mi'/u;/l*t - 
¥fhV',U itsjtitiiM wUuX ho ljf$n//'i- fij/|^;iuH nt'A'AiitAtityf Um 
niyU'.r U U'-rt: it$i-Mi:uU-A wiiU i:3i\MfHilioii.i of ho fawitr 

in ho\i*i*if HM mimy u^rt-AuiStUi tu^fA-mumnof ho\i.U.y^ mA 
tifiuri'A'M of ii%X\ohti\ f.mvmiiyf «t«'l Mmmmyf it-f-j:u.i*:U. 

A nUtUt'Ai fit iUt'f Tll,\/ii$ of iU/nii:hiM ¥fii\ J/Mrj/.'i.)': tliil 

$t'4uUu' for iUa vnrU-Xy of iUU ^oitnim ; Mtti u. '.it\non'4 
\w{i,t m\\ iuii,SiUi Uun it* loftit tiAijiily i/t Mty **.\tnt:\uX 

teijl/jci;t tiiiitcl of \h \\m \t*mtM, \, 'V. 

* 4nUtttnHt. 
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ItirrttiK ^tr the nimittp HHimin llmf mui* tmH>ttfii ItHil Hii»m.'-MAtM'(»fi 

Al'ftKI.M'il. 

Mutt fHvniiw wn«i1i»frfi.— tj«««« fUiim. 

Ht'Hir ifi titi( tii1i>(*f>vllnH, 111 vt-t^HititHH ftmt mmpwltut U pn^. nt-kt 
tHitttfi lit whiHti. fitnufitt t( weft* HMf |iimf, itf HMfc tu Htmi>, jrpfc (h(>f^ wm 
ttit ItHtMtwiltfllily illmitvfrfititt*.- Morhm. 

I»"p# ttHii»(h>Al Kffnhfi ill Uip WHi-lil ttriipiiibi-WHHl upitn Uih •fm-li nf i»nit- 
¥U>lliiM.- B<M»tM. 

tliPH* M nnHilMH nfwunr ImWhum bwHrttHiin iiiiIvpi-mI. MtiiMiWitin 
knw lilHi* miHl iHittMllI Hiftft-mmiii.— nAVt.fti 

ftii-t-wt* ii}thilMitii, wpM «KfrttttMHii4 m HMy fliit^iti<f, rtii»»lii« tH»«f ttfpw>f . 

¥MH¥W MllttlHIll (hf M^tll>filtttM Hf HHVf.— HtllHnl> MAMT. 

Alt Mim lt<i¥ii \wHs^\ m fti»-iitiiiM tthtirflfWrt |ir^)iKl(t^, llmf itoMiiPiiitt 
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PREFACE. 



Fiw of tlio itImm whioh havo of Uto yoari be«n 
devisod for tho sproad of knowlodgo, havo tpooifioally 
aimed at the ol^oot of tho prvsont volumo : '* to take 
XLB fiXMn the track of our nursery miiitakoe, and, by 
ihowing U8 now objootis or old onuH in now lighta, to 
xeform our judguionta.*'^ Li>oko doflnoe Error to bo 
** a mistake of our judgiuout, giving aiuiont to Uiat 
whioh is not true;'* — and tlio illustration of theso wiirds 
is tho main pur|)oso of tho '* ToruLAB Eftftoiui.'* 

Expositions of Eiror, or works exdusivuly dovoted 
to that purpose, aro not ho rare in olden as in modoru 
literature. About one hundnxl and ninety years siaoo, 
Sir Tiiomah Browns, a man of extensive learning and 
rosoaroh, published a volume of Ihuiuiries into y%Ugar 
and Common Error$t whioh eigoys high reputation to 
the present day. This work may l)o said to have fimt 
•uggestod tho *' PoruLAR Errors ;" though, while the 
Author has boon sUmulatod by tlio teal of Browmr, he 
ht\s not imitated his disinclination to admit now posi- 
tions. Noithor has ho followed tho oolobratod author 
of tho Jidigui Mcdiciy ** tho philosophor of Norwich,'* in 
his olaborato study of books, or in his fondiiosn for iho 
emboUislunonts of olaHsic story and qiioiation, siicli as 
might bo oxpoctod fi*oni aphymcian of tho sovonioontli 
century. To orrors long since oxpl<Hlod, tho Author of 
the present volume has Ixxm content to refer as the 
anti^M'hVa, or **curioRitios,'* of his domgii, since his 
object has boon to oxplaiu tlio onxirs of hii* own day ; 
indeed, to catch them living; as thoy vise. Mori'ovor, he 

• dttorno. 



huH Hirivuu to mn\ti liU 6X|Hmiii<iuH of luiiotiiifil utility 
ill ihti liiiHiiuiHti (if uvuiy-iliiy lifu. llu duob not iuHti-uut 
tliti ymnUu- liuw ♦♦ in tull tliuolmik liy alg«lini," liiii* ** tu 
ihiiik iiih. Iiy »tnitiigB)ii ;" though hti iiiuttitit luuug ttuuu^ 
mtu iiud iigi'uuiililb, hy way of lihtitmnt (iud aiiticihitu, uo 
(iM to huiitiiiiu itii uilvtiutHgboiiH and auiuuiug guu»t at 
any intuUuistiml lirtiuiilu. In uouiu iiiHtauu»H, to linrnivv 
fitiiii Hiu TuoMAH liHowNni, hu uiay hti fair ** to waudur 
iu tho uutravtilhid [larta of tnitli :" auil, ihtiinfuviu Ua 
uiay UDUiutiuiuH uib^t ** thu (hiliath and giaut of 
authoiity." Poaaildy, houu» faw nf hiw ** Kmiit*" umy 
liu, at limt bight, (souHidiirud i»f Miwintuly HuHinibnt 
iiii^Hirtauuu to luiJuivu Munli norroiition m thuy htijo 
I'tiuuivt) : hut, it uliouhl Im rbiuuiiihuttid, that ** uothiug 
\ti to h» 0ouuidurud ati a trills hy whidi tlio uiiud iu 
iiuiiud to (Hiutiou, foiiittight, auil uirouum^turtion."* 

\\y lutianu of uoudbuuatiou — tliw ibHiiltnf th<iught — 
whiuh I'tijuotH what uu htugur a|»puarH ubuuurtary, thu 
i'uadur iti hura iiiuutiutud with uxj^iouitioim of no fuwur 
than Hhvian lli)NUH«:iii^uni|.AH Khhouh, prmunting, it 
\H )iii[)ud, tM many agiubahlb ammuHiouHof novuUy, and 
MonriuiH (if rational uiuioHity, and aniUHing rbbuaidh. 

A glanuu at thu Tahlo of (JontuntH will [irbiunti thu 
rtiadii}' for thu variety of thlH vdluniu { and a (tdpidim 
JnduK will unalilu hint to rufur ruadily to any uHpuulivl 
Hiilijbut traatud (if in itti paguH. I. T. 

* JijlmMuii, 



*/ III thu iiiiijiitity iif inHtiiiiiUK, tliu Aiithiidtks uvu uivuii. Hm\ 
(liU uuIIk'I' tmi;tt tU<>i'«ibuil U» itiuUu u iiHlUilu *'( U\» luauinrXt, lltu lint uf 
Ituukti liu iiuo t.wiiAiilUii vvi'iilii uiic\\\ty Militu (iuyi.i3 : I iv lliu |')uM:)iti 
Woiii iti lit 'lull Vi.iiik' t^ruwtli. 
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POPULAR ERRORS. 



I.^ECONOMY OF MAN. 



ItUNUKVII'V OK AKlllOHil. 

Bifliiop lIui^T ohMetvctt thtit it U au uiifouncltHl prcju* 
ili(H) to iiuagiue that tht) puinult of Utt^iHturt) U lijurioui 
to litmlih, Studloun nww art) aM loiig-llvmli iu Kout)ra1, m 
oth^ni. The tiU^i^tii of the French Ana were hmg-livetl : 
two-third* of tl»ein pauteil the a«e of 7(» ; and an n^any of 
them attainetl the aae of DO att dieil under (iU. Thiitii St. 
Evrernond paatieil tne age of 00 ; Chevreati, that of HH j 
Valeniui, HA ; Lougarue. ^'i ; Fopglo, 70 ; and Duehat 
And Segraii, 77 j Furttit^ie died at a«, and Cardinal 
Perron at dVJ. Archbiahon Bancroft died at 77, lliahop 
Gibaon at 71) ; Newtoti, VN'aller, and CletnentXlI. nawiea 
thepericMl of 80 ; anci hiahop Hongit, Vr. Tancrecl Robin- 
•on. Cardinal I'leury, Sir John Maynard, and Sir Chria- 
topher \\ ren.exeeetleil tite age of 00. ilikhon lltiet Idin-. 
i»elf waa a remarlcahie inatattce of liealih and longovity in 
« very atudioua man. 'I hong)) hia atudiea directed idm 
to the chnrclt, he did not enter into holy ordera til) he waa 
46 yearn of »gc, lie waa Uiahop of Avrancliea U yeara j 
and having apt^nt the remaining twenty ,>eara of hia lifo 
in devotiutt and atudy. he ditni in hia Olat ytar. 

IJIUIU4ANI) i.0N'«iJvrrv. 

It haa oAen been anid that exaniplea of extreme Longe- 
vity ar<) common in the Uighlauda of Scotland, and tna 
tale haa been repeated till it haa ahnoat btcnnne an axiom 
dangerouH to douot. A well-known and remarkable inatanee 
o 
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IMSQKVtty OF Al Tiioa«. 

Ilisiiop Ifut.T c)l>«crvoi ihtt it U an utifoutidcil preju- 
dice to iitiAgitie that the ptit^uit of litcrattire in injurious 
U> h«ttl(h. Studiou* mcti arc &« loiig-livcij, ia gcntfral, m 
otherv. The ft/rrati of the French Atta were long-lived; 
Cwo-thiril« of them paiMietl the a^c of *(i ; and a« many of 
them attained the age of 00 a« died under 00. Thua, St. 
Kvretnond paaicd the a^^c of 90 ; C'hevreau, Uiat of 8H • 
Vaie»tu«. H5 ; Lotigaruc*, h^ ; Pocgio, 79; and Duchat 
and Segrai«t 77; Furctit^rc diet! at OS, hiu\ Cardinal 
Ferroii at o2. Ard»bi«hon Bancroft dlctl at 77. Biahop 
Cfib«on at 70 ; Newton, \\'al!cr, and Clement XII. paaaed 
Uteptriod of ^0 ; and liahop Hough, l>r. Tancrcil Robin- 
mm. Cardinal I leurv, Sir John Maynard. and Sir Chria- 
toplier V\ tentexceetfcil the age of 00. DiUion lluet him- 
iicif waa a remarkable inKtance of health and long<*vitv in 
A very atttdioua man. 'though hi* atudica directed him 
to the diurcli, he did not ent4*r into holy ordcra till he waa 
iO years of age, lie waa Hi«hop of Avranchea U yearn ; 
and having K)»ent the remaii)inf|[ Iwetity >eani of hia lifo 
in devotion and study, he died in hi« OUt year. 

II 10 lit. AND l*OKOi;VITV. 

It lias odcn been said tlut example* of extreme Txinge- 

vity ar« commoti in the Highlauda of Scotland, and tim 

tale has been ret>eated till it has almoat become an axiom 

dangerous to doubt. A well-known and rcmarkabU iu«Uti5»e 

n 
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ii often quoted from I'ofitittnt ; hiir it h, probably, n iolitary 
onc\ KJncc othur itH|iiirrrR hnvo not found fiimilar ca^cfi^ 
nnd no natiMrnciory rvidrncc linn l>epfi adduced to Juntify 
the general a^wrtion. The tourist who hnrrica througfi 
the country may, perhftp^, adopt thiq notion from tno 
iiumt»er of old peo(de wlmm he m e« in the cottagen, or 
engaged in Rome »ort <f labour when nearly pant the 
power of lH)K)uring. Hut it muKt b(! rtTollectcd that the 
Aged and infirm continue to rcKido with their children 
when no hmger able to maintain themRclvm. and that there 
in no aMvlum. like the wor' hou^e or honpiral '^f Kngland, 
where the^c obJectR are concealed f»-om the |»ublic view, 
and almost Kmt to the public recollection. Hence the aged 
are Been everywhere; and hence the ea^y but KUperflcial 
conclusion, tliat they arc in gi rater proportion here thfin 
in Kngland*. 

aTATl/nM OP MAtf, 

Ati erroneous notion obiaina belii^, that the prcjient 
Blature of the Human Race la conitiderably \v^n than it hat 
been in uaRt iige>i This Krror may. in pat t, have originated 
in the olden lalenof men of gigantic ntatuie, which are 
now almoAt universally diRcrediicfl At the name time, it 
Is extremely probabh- that the size of the race, notwith- 
(btanding some !• cal varintiuns, has not sensibly dimi- 
nished ; and, not oidy from the concurrence of many 
kinds of proofs from hixtoricnl evidencn fiom the earliest 
known periiNls, but from considera ions of science in the 
ftlisence of all uioniiments, it may be inferred that there 
has been no material change since the origin of mankind. 

l.ancashire and \ orknhire furtdsh the tallest specimens 
of Knglishmen ; a sufHcient answer to the notion that 
tnafiulaciuring industry has a general tendency to product 
physical deteriorationf . 

KXAOOKRATION 01* ANCIKIfT STATUKfl. 

In specimens of Atatues left us by the Ancients, we set 
something that always fascinates us, at the same limt 
that wc find e« eryihing exaggerated in them. 'I'hc reason 
li thus liappily explained by Mr. Aberiiethy :— '* Th# 
ancients did exaggerate in ilieir atatues; but then thert 

t ••• Dr. Massnllooh'S thimijtiUm nf Ut« WtnUtm Iftlann« of Sco^lMii. 
t Kaiaburgh K«vl«ir. 
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was 10 much grace in their exAggeration that you did 
not see it, but you were fdncinattsi : their fbrehoaili, for 
instance. Look at them, and you nee (hem coming f(»r- 
vrard — they overhang the rest of the face. You nee titer 
do not slielve away — they arc hroati ami exoMnded. 
AnImalM, the brutes. Imvc Rcarcely any foreheaun: the 
monkey's forehead recedes, and the dou's forehead falls 
back comuletely. The anci< nts» therefore, with reason, 
save a full prciecting forehead to their Niatnes, to dignify 
Uiem — to mark, an it were, tite utriking (hffcrence there 
ivas between man and other animals. Now the ruebtuw 
is quite peculiar to man— no oiher animal has It: the 
ancients laboured that part of the Imman coun enance 
ivith extraordinary care; for it is particularly adapted to 
convey expression. 'I'he rt^cs, too, tluy managetl in the 
same way. Some of tl)e inferior animals have their eyes 
80 brought forward on the surface of (heir face that they 
can see sideways, they can see around them, and even 
behind them ; wliich is the sign of a suNpicions, apprehen- 
sive, anxious disposition. Ttie anciems gave to the faces 
of their statues eyes that looked htratghtly and directly 
upon you—that look sternly forward ; and they did this 
in order to convey to the beholder that (he originals felt 
the very reverse of timidity of apprehension, and sus- 
picion. Then ihe note. Man has a peculiar one: it has 
a bridge in it; all other animals want the nose, hs it is in 
man Those animah, instead of a nose, have a xuoui-^ 
it is a sntmi, not a nose. ^ ow the ancients, in their heads, 
attended greatly to t))e nose : they placed the bridge of it 
very high in the face ; they placed it above the centre of 
the orbit of the eyes. The (Sreeks brought the nose straight 
down— the Komans gave it a bend upwards: they arched 
it, thinking that to be the handsomest form. The muttrtU 
they made as little li >e a snoui as potislble. In the sta'des 
of the ancients you see the mouth made in a peculiar yf%y; 
it is, so to stieak. as little like a devouring aperture hs |k>s- 
aible: they anew it was made for articulating for ext resa- 
ing thoughts by language ; and they made it as expressive 
as they could. The ii a were maile muscular and strong. 
Brutes, we find, have no cfnas .• that is a part of (he face 
peculiar to men. The ancients were very particular about 
it, and formed it large and exp'-essive. Now, if you could 
put all these features on paper, you would have the 
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countenAtice of Jvinlter OlympUN hItiiRelf. The AncIciitMi 
however, did not uive the Hmne fMce to nil their iitAtne<< t 
it In quite true wimt Dr. Simmheim HAid of them, timt 
tltey knew much lietter tliAii to pJAce the heAd of a \)\\i» 
loBopher upon the iihouldcrB of a gladiAtor/' 

r.vii)ioNot<i or imAriTii. 
l*Kiiiiprit4TtoN In, hy mAny periion«, thought to denote 
heAlth i but this notion U only, to a certAiu extent, correct. 
Dr. Gregory HAyii, of a pemon in high heAlth, the exhAk- 
tton fk'om the »kin In A'ee Aud conntAUt, hut without 
amounting to persplrAtion, And the repuUion of Impurity 
is A neccMiAry coniiequenee. In fACt, It is pergpiratloti 
HO Active Ai to fly from the nkln, InRteiul of renmiuing upon 
it) or iufferlng Anything cIhc to reniAin. 

onoWtNO FAT. 

NorwtTitRi ANotNo good living, And InnumerAhle pro* 
positions for FAttening the person, Atul the encourAgemcnt 
field forth l)v VArious remedlAl processes, the tAsk still 
ramAins a dlfftcultone ; And we must even now Agree with 
whAt the leArned Hulmcr sAid a century Ago: " All bodies 
niAy be mAde Icau, hut It is impossible to fAtten where 
vehement hcAt or dryness is hy naturo ,• for one nmy cAslly 
subtract A-om ttnture, but to Add to trnturc Is dllHcult, 
when virtue tloes not co-opernte : aII oihcr creAtures, if 
they hAve sufficient And proner food, will grow f*At And he 
firAukeil; whercAs men, Although thcv ItAve the best 
Ailment exhibited to thcmi will not. In like nmnner, be fAt, 
the chief cAttse whereof, as to mAU, Is Imputed to his 
tftnperAment.'* 

iRMrnitATi'nn ok man. 

To the uneducAtetl It appcArs tto less erroneous to sny, 
that the body is etpiAlly WArm on a cold winter mornhig 
M on the most sultry of the ttogdAys, tlmn to Affirm tlmt 
the sun Is ststloriAry, contrary to the apparent evidence of 
the genses ; yet the one !<« as well AscertAlned as tho other. 
For exAmple, At (.eylon. Dr. Davy found that the tempe. 
rnture of the native intiAbitants differed only nliout ont 
or two degrees fh)m the ordiimry staiulard In Kngland^, 

* Jsmdttcnnl^ 
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TKMPRRATVRR OP AQl^:!) PKRSONS. 

Aoi t) persons are generally thought to l>e more suscep- 
tible of cold tlian the young. The neat of human beinga 
has, however, been poveu to be very nearly the iame» 
whatever may be their age, their temperature, their type, 
or the race to which they belong ; and whatever may be 
the nature of their food, as the comparative reiearchea 
of Dr. Davy prove, from the priests of Buddha, the 
Hindoos, eaters of rice, and tlio \ cdas,. who live entirely 
on animal food. 

EXPOSVHR TO Tin; Sl'N. 

Thkri arc few poiaUs which seem less generally under- 
stood, or more cleai'Iy proved, than the fact, that Lxposure 
to the Sun, without exercise sufficient to create fVee perspira- 
tion, will produce illness; and that the (same) ex|)osurc to 
the sun, with sufficient exercise, uifi not produce illness. 
Let any man sleep in the sun, he will awake perspiring 
and very ill— perhaps ho will die. Let the same man dig 
in tlie sun for the same length of time, and he will perspire 
ten times as much, and be quite well. The fact is. that 
not only the direct rays of the sun, but the heat of the 
atmosphere produce abundniice of bile, and |H)werfUl 
exercise alone will carry off that bile *. 

RKATiTltlNKM OF LONUON. 

CoNsiDSRARfiK Krror prevails respecting the salubrity 
of the air of our meiropoliH, from ignornncn of the fact 
ascertained by Mr. Cavendish many years since — tliat there 
is no sensible difference in the constituent parts of the 
atmosphere, under ciicumstances the most dissimilar. The 
air of London, with ita half-million of blsxing fires, equals 
in purity the fresho t brccics of the country ; nor has anv 
diffiirence been discovered between the chemical composi- 
tion of the air of a crowded room in a fever hospital and 
the common open atmospheric air. 1'he mortality of 
London is one thing, but the mortality of its various 
parishes another : some of them being twice, tluice, and 
even four times that of others. 

* Nnptci'i Ccfntonln. 
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KAM/flfiri V OK TIIK HKA TO AM. 

TfifKM, plantH, ^c. rsirnly floiirijili in tin; vicinity of the 
HCa ; but the c»um* cf tbcir Hrdinc \n little iindemtrnxl. It 
Im flttribiiicd to t)i(* HMooftphcro containing a portion of ilio 
rnurUrrfi, or nnhn of the pwa ovrr which it haa pa«^fl, and 
which ia pcrnicioua to vpgctahic life. Hut then*', proprrties 
■r«? favourahlf! ro anhnal lif*-; anr! it haa even licen main- 
tftinerl. that the air beat a/lapicH to vegetation ia unpro- 
piti(Hia U) animal life an/I vtrr vrnL It may, however, 
nciloubted, if nature ha<« fixed any general rule; ainc^ daily 
experience proves that difffTent >»|>ec ea of ardrnala even 
different ra<rea of the same speciew arc varioualy affected 
by the aame air. On thi» account, the aaluhrity of the wa- 
ftir is by no meanauniverKal, an it incommordy thouglit to >^« 

TflR WM/TII OF FRAffCK. 

Tmk bcnefita of thi^ invalid-viRi'cd corner of the earth 
have been rnucli overrated. Life ia here very abort, 
acarcely rnrn-e than thirty ye;«ra Irxlecd, it apfieara to 
admit of little doubt, that the climate of the Kouibern 
coast of Frances decritrnllv brillinnt and mild, ia Jittle 
favourable to the human c/>natitution. 

CMMATH OF MAOKiriA A^U TMK MKOTf KMHANKAN. 

TifK climate of Mad( ira, in itJi rejitorative effW t^ upon 
Invalids, haM \n\v^\ afrangely overrat#d, I)r (iUrk rrhifr^, 
that of thirty five inv;ilida who Innded at iVfudrira within 
two yearn and a half there w^re ordy fix RurvivorH who, 
«o far from N-ing ciirrd, could only make tlie best of a 
precarious exiHtencc in a low latitude. 

It ahould. however, b'» a/lded, tliat the clirDOte of 
Madeira \% m many cjimb, thi' laat rewirt and f^inr hope 
of the worn-out iiiv>i!i/|, A recent traveller (('apwin 
Alexander) note^ : ** How painful ia it to reflect on iho 
many hundred fair formw and brave «f>iritR who hnvebfrri 
c>mpellcd to aeek the climate of Vmleira, to avert, for a 
time, the atroke of the ft II tyrant diath ! How few uith 
renovated ci>nati iiti n« have been permitt<'d to revinit 
their father-lan/i! Our captain had frequ^'utlv twken out 
pMitengifra to Madeira youtig women, Mdorneo with ev/ry 
peraonal grace and highly cultivate/l mindn, but on whoae 
ch«eka was painteil the fatal hectic fluah ; and yotmg men. 
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4ifflicte(I with a sepulchral cough, which told too plainly 
that their days were numbered and that they were shortly 
to repose in thesliadeof themyrtlesofihe Punchal cemetery: 

* Tho geniuM of the isle that ■bowers 
Ilia Kernia of fruit, hia fairest flowers, 
Bath cHMt hia robea of vernal bloom 
In guardian fondness o'er their tomb.' 

BothGibraltarand Maha are supposed to be very heal thy, 
and to afford a clinipse of hope to those who suffer under 
Oonsumpion , but this conclusion, or rather impresRion, 
is oppugned in recent statistical reports. The authors 
«tate, that in the Inited Kinadom «(> per KKM) are at- 
tacked by this dreadful malady ; while in Gibrahar the 
amount is 8*2 ; at Malta, 6 7; and 5 3 in the loniaa 
Islands. '1 his would seem to prove, that, with the ex- 
'Ception of the Ionian Islands, the Mediterranean ia not, 
as is generally supposed, favourable to pulmonary com- 
plaints, but rather toe reverse. 

HOURS OF REST. 

The mind requires regular rest as well as the body, and 
does not so soon recover from any excess of exertion. But 
it is the tendency of the present state of soci ty in Eng- 
land to produce unnatural exertions. Stage coach horses, 
and walkers against time, are not the only creatures that 
are worked to death in this country. Many are the 
labourers, (and it is the most sober and industrious upon 
whom the evil falls), who, by task work, or by working 
what are called days and quarteis, prepare for themselves 
a premature old age : and many are the youths who, 
while they are studying for University honours, rise early 
and sit up late, have recourse to art for the purpose of 
keening tneir jaded faculties wakeful, and irretrievably 
injure their health for ever, if this intemperance of study 
does not cost them their lives*. 

Ari'hbishop Williams is said to have slept only three hours 
in the four-and-twenty ; *»so that he lived three limes as 
long," says his biographer, ** as one that lived no longer." 
This is a marvellous fact ; for Williams was a man who 
employed all his waking hours, and moreover was not of 
the most tranquil disfM>sition. ** But," says Dr. Southey, 
*' I believe that any one who should attempt to fellow his 
example would severely suffer for his imprudence." 
* Southey. 
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NIUIIT iTHlMKI. 

FxTUAoiauNAHY wukt)riiInt)HH, onttbling nerNoiu toitmly 
hard lor (Iavh und iii^liu wiihout uWv\), IfuiU to a very 
t)rrunt*uuH Uwi\ ot i\\v> ImnnletiHnuKH of iIiIm cxoeiM, Intenio 
thought, or ubutrui'tiou, ImH m )iowt)iful intiut^nct) on tho 
drculutiou ; mul (hiu Mhhouco of ikWv\) in obviouHlv the 
ri?NuU of oxi'oHHivt) Motion of tho hraiii, which, if not 
relieved, )n\)Ht noon run on to dDliriinn. Kxtruordinnrv 
WMkt)l\dnt)Mii iMi tliurufort), tlit) hI^uhI of nature for iiu>ipen(f< 

ing HUUh (HUHUitM. 

NATI'HH Ol*" lUlll. 

IIaiu don not, ah wum niiht^rto mtppoiied, form All 
evNentlHl purt of i\w Nkin. It linn a prinoiplu of t^xintenco 
of itH own; And M. F. Cnvior ooniiiderii tho orgnuio 
wyKtom which produoeM hAir ah forn\ing pArt of ihAt of the 
MnHeM: i\w MlightrHt tonci), rvon ihAt prothiced hv a hAir of 
the hunmn l)t)»d, iMmitiiciuut lontukt) ct^rtAin AMnnA)*, CAtA 
for t^XAntpIOi eontruct thi^ir hkU\ nod nm)<o it trt)nd)lt', aa 
thtiv AlwuyN do to rid it of llp;ht hodit^H widch Mtlc)( to it; 
«ncl of the ]irtJjionco of wldeli lht7 Are Appriiitxl by thin 
peculiar wma of touch. 

Til 14 'lUNUHn 

Ia not an ioditipenKHblo orgnu of (at»(e, an in conunonly 
NUppoHed. Itlunienlmrh uaw am aduir, anil in other 
renpeotH a wt^ll^infornini nutn, wlio waH lunn wiihout a 
tongue. He eould dintinguiitl). nt^vertlteiehi, very easily 
tlu) tHHteM of kohiiiona of wait, angar. and Aloea. rubiied on 
hi« palatej and would expreaa tl\e taite of eucli in writing. 

lNMlt]NMIUll.irV 01^* TUti) nUAlN. 

(4i NMiitiMiv ia, In ri^allty, very dittlrent from whAt 1h 
KUggeaied by tlrnt experience, 'rhna, the brain la inaon* 
aihie: that part of the brain whiih, if diainrbcd or di«. 
•Aaed, takea Away oonaeionaneiia, ia aa inMenuible aa the 
leather of our iihoe! That ihe brain ntay beionilud, or 
A portion of it cut off, widiout interrupting the paiieni 
in the aentenci) he \* uttering, ia aiiurpri-ntg liicnniMtAnoel 
From thia fact phyaiolouiHta loinierly inferred that the 
lurueou had not reacheil tlie ntoie ininoviunt organ of the 
brAin. Ihit that opinion Aroae front tne notion prevAiling 
^)At A nerve nmat neoeaaarlly be aenaible ^VhereAij when 
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v>'e consider that the different parts of the nervous system 
have totally distinct endowments, and that there are nerves 
insensible to touch and incapable of giving pain, though 
exquisitely alive to their proper office, wc have no just 
reason to conclude that the brain should be sensible, or 
exhibit a property of the nerve of the skin. Reason on it 
as we may, the faci is so ; — the bruin, through which every 
impression must be conveyed before it is perceived, is 
itself insensible. This informs us that sensibility is not a 
necessary attendant on the delicate texture of a living part, 
but that it must have an appropriate organ, and tliat it ia 
an especial provision *, 

BENEFITS OF SENSTUILITY. 

It may appear, at first view, that our condition would 
have been improved had we not been endowed with the 
Sensibility which often renders disease so great an evil ; 
but in the same proportion that our euse would have been 
consulted, our danger would have been increased. It is 
by the quick sensibility of our frame that we are warned 
or a thousand dangers, andenableil to guard against tliemf* 

BKIN-DEKP WOUNDS, 

The extreme Sensibility of the Skin to the slightest 
injury conveys to every one the notion that the pain must 
be the more severe the deeper the wound. Tliis is not 
the fact ; nor would it accord vith the beneficent design 
irhich shines out everywhere. The sensibility of the 
skin serves not only to give the sense of touch, but it is 
a guard upon the deeper parts; and as they cannot be 
reached except through the skin, and we must suffer pain 
therefore before they are injured, it would be superfluous 
to bestow sensibility upon these deeper parts. If the 
internal parts whii h act in the motions of the body had 
possessed a similar degree and kind of sensibility with the 
skin, so far from serving any useful purpose, this sensi- 
bilitv would have been a source of inconvenience and 
contmual pain in the common exercise of the frame. The 
fact of the exquisite sensibility of the surface, in compari- 
son with the deeper parts, being thus ascertained by daily 
experience, we cannot mistake the intention, that the skin 
is made a safeguard to the delicate textures which are 

* sir Charles Boll's Brldgewater Trcnliso. 1 Dr Vh\\\\\ 
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contained therein, by forctrip^ un to avoid {njuriea : and U 
docH afford uh a morn ii1WAun\ defence than if our IxKlioi 
were covered wiiii (lie Itide of tlio rliinoceroa*. 

NKNKIIiriJJV 01' INFANTK. 

A NOTION prevailHthiit t)u*youiif; of anirnalft are directed 
by inntinct, but thut tlierc Im an exception in regard to tlie 
human off'uprin^ ; that in the child we have to trace i)\e 
grailual rUwn and firogroKHive ininrovenitnt of reaaon. 
Tliit in not quite true: we doubt whether tlie bod) would 
ever lie exerciHifd under the influence of rea<ion alone, and 
if if wL're not firnt iHtvf.U'A by MMihihiliiiea which are in« 
tiate or iniitinciivc. 'J'lit; MMihibiliticM and moioUM of the 
lipH artd tongue are pet feet from the beginning ; and the 
dread of filling Ih hhown in the young infant long liefore 
it can have had experiimci; of violence of any kind. The 
litNi and tongue are flr«t cxerclMcd ; the next motion in to 
put the hand to ihe tnouili in order to iiuclc it ; and 
no Nooner an? the fillg^rM capuble of graaping, than what« 
over they hold ih cariied to the tnouth. •''o that the ium» 
Kibilliy to touch in ilwf lipH and uingue, and their motione, 
are the firKt inlctH to knowledgt;; and the u^e of the hand 
ia a later acqiiirctnentt. 

•J'lIK iKIlAI " NK.IIVOIJM." 

Tnf'HK are few tertnh iriore c^»rninofily utuu], IkHIi in and 
out of the medical profchnion, than '* NervouH :" it iHa word 
which liaN ac^piirt^d gri-at nurnlierH of Nigni(icatiot>ii, and 
many peopht, ai tin; hamc time, profinw not to underNtaiul 
what it miraiiM. (^'i-rtainly. u» h|M'ak of**lH-ing nervoua/' 
ia a mode of expriM»Hion which In very indefinite, from the 
UM* that Ih maile of it; but which, if properly a|)plied| 
carricM to the miiid a very forcible impreat^ion of a pecu* 
Jur fctat4*, for which we have n'* vary appropriate language. 
Unfortunately, the Name word han been long ein ployed to 
exprcKN two btaten in tlltect opposition to each other : rhui, 
we talk of htrong, weighty argument, delivere<l wiih bold* 
ue«M and energy, aiul in appropriate language aM '* a nerv* 
OUM Riieech/' and the orator ati *' full of nerve ;" whikt we^ 
on the other hand, miv. that the individual who deli* 
vera himnelf with timidity, with heaitatioti, and dintruat 
of bit own jK)wer, ia *• highly nervoua ;"— we regret tlmt 
♦ air Cliarku IMl'g lirUl^nwulcr TrmUmt, * lUld. 
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Ills " ffood icnse wan overpowcrc<1 by hin ncrvw.** In the 
firHt instance, vfo mean to nay that thcMc in a tetiMon 
and Ktreogih of nerve; in the Utter, that there in a laxity 
and wcaknesR of nerve ; yet, hy Honie itrange anotnaly In 
our mode of expresning «)ur ideaa, we apply the lamo 
a(\jective to both thcKe siaten of the nervous system*. 

FRET OF OlIINKRK FKSIALKfl. 

Wi? read much of the stnallncra and ))eafity of the feet, 
of Chinese women ; but (mm the exandnatlon of a foot, 
and the Report of the same, by Mr. Brnnsby Cooper, to 
the Royal oociety, this peculiarity amounts to deformity. 
Indeed, the specimen examint<l had all the characters of 
deformity consequent upon ihe prevalent habit of early 
bandaging for the purpose of cliecKing itn natural growth. 
He observes : ~ " 'I o an unptsctiHe<l eye it has more tha 
appearance of a congenital malformation, than of being 
. the effl'ct of art, however long continued ; and ■p(>ears at 
first sight like a club foot, or at) unreduced dislocation. 
From the heel to the great toe, the length of the foot 
measures only four inches; the great toe is bent abruptly 
backwards, and its extremity pointed directly upwards; 
while the phalanges of I he other toes are double<l in beneath 
the sole or the foot, having scarcely aty breadth across tlie 
foot where it is naturally l)roa<ie«t. 'rhe heel, instead of 
projecting backwards, descends in a straight line from the 
iMmes of the leg. and imparts a singular appearance to the 
foot, ug if it were kept in a state of permanent exten- 
sion. From the doubling in of the toes into the sole of 
the foot, the external edge of the fort is formed in a great 
measure by the extremities of the metatart»al bones; and 
a deep cleft or hollow appears in the sole across its whole 
bitadth. The author gives a minute anatomical de- 
Mcripiion of all tho^e parts, p< inting out the deviations 
from the na'ural conformation. He remarks that Irom 
the diminutive sisBe of the foot, the heigljt of the instep, 
the deficiency of breadth, and the densiiy of the cellular 
texture, all aitemnti* to walk with so deformed a foot must 
be extremely awKward ; and that in order to preserve an 
equilibrium in an erect position, the body must neccNsarily 
be Ikjnt forwards with a painful effort, and with o very 
•onsiderable exertion, of muscular power." 
* Dr. Bigmond'i Lootur«fl. 
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THKpAttnof tlir lirad wlildi IcAMt itifltunico tlio pliy- 
niof^notny nrr tlin I am, uhicli have frw atid wrak rnov«« 
inrritH. ft ftfiprArn tlml ii' tli« iHrgrnt Arc cotitiderGd leMt 
linndMimr, ttioy lirnr fHrlluM, find dUtin^nUti MnmdN with 
nxmt fncllity. Ooidd it be tliU cotl^idcrfttion ^hkh hM 
induced M^vrrul MfivNi(e nntionN, h'Iio AroftiwnyH more inte* 
rffttrd thfin tlio cIvHUmI in tivaring nt a difitancG, to «dopt 
tlir Ht^a^ge cimtonit not only of pirrcing ttio tar, to Imng 
in them ringn, dlAtnondii, or prcciouA AtoncH, tint aIao to 
extend the lobe exccAAivrly* hv oicrcingit, nnd introducing 

IilrccA of woo<) or inttAl, whfcli arr AUCCt'Anlvdy rrploced 
ly other idtccA Atill lArf;<'r* ? 

TflK PVtMyi. 

Tmk viihn^ of thr indirnthmN of the I'nUr iH often fur* 
ffhed i)y the Kllght And eareleM manner hi i^hh;h they Me 
taken. An inference may he formed at one momcnti or 
under onepoHinref wliieli tlie JApMi of five minutea, and 
elianpr ol pofiitlon, will Alto^etlier heiioi It la true that 
thin lA leKA the eane hi feverA and lofhimmatory diAeaacHi; 
hnt there are many otherA where the view of the <HAor(lar 
and method of trenlnient niAy he wholly perverted, by 
tniAflfitf to a Alngle olinervAtion. All reeent in(iniry into 
the INiUe aIiowa the need of Attention to theAO pointAf* 

oAiAk.A uv r-wrr-iiANfiKimMAA, 

Tmk c|iiealion Iiaa been mne.h dlr.eiiRned among ant' 
totrdAt^, whether the properlleA of the right IijiikI, in 
eomparlAon with tlio^e of the left, depend on the courAO of 
tlie arterhA to it. It Ia atfhmid that the trunk of tl)0 
artery going to the rigtit arm panAeA otf fr(«m the liftrt, 
ao aA to admit the blood directly and more forcibly int<y 
the ahiaII veRA<'l«t of the arm. ThU Ia AAAigidntf a cauM 
which Ia nnerpiAl to the tfl'ect. and preAentlng. MTt(i;ctb«', 
((H) conHned a viewof theAubJect: i^t Ia a participation in 
the common ICrror of Aeeking in the meebanlAm tlio cauM 
of phenomena which have a deeper Aonree, 

Tor the convenience a of life, and to make ua prompt and 
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tlexteroui, it ii pretty ovUlent tlmt tlicre ought to be no 
hetitation which hand in to he uimmI, or which fixit if to 
be put forward ; nor ii there, in fact, any luch iudecition, 
la thia taught, of liavo wo thii rcadinem given to ua by 
nature? It muRt bo obifrved, at tlic name time, that there 
it A dlatinotion in the wholo right tide of tho body, an<l 
that the left Me ia not only the weaker, in regard to tnua- 
cular atrength, but alio in ita vital or oonttitutlonal pro- 
pertiea. liie development of tlie organi of action and 
motion it greateat upon the riuht Ride.ai may at any time 
be Mcertaine<l by meaiurement, or the tewtimony of the 
tailor or Rhoemalcer) certainly, thin iuperioritv may he 
aaid to reiulr fVom the more fVequent exertion or tl\p riglit 
hand ; but the peculiarity extendi to theconntitution alio; 
and diieane attacki the*Ie<\ oxtremitieii more freonently 
than the right. In opera- dancera, we may Ree that the 
moRt difficult feati are performed by the rignt foot. Hut 
their prenaratory exerciRei better evince the natural weak- 
neaa of tne left liml), iince thefie pcrformera are made to 
give double practice to thia limb, in order to avoid awk* 
wardneRa in the publio exhibition ; for if thcRO exeroiReR 
be neglected, an ungrarefVil performance will bi) given to 
the right Ride. In walking behind a perRon, it ia very 
aeldom that we ice an equalUed motion of the Imdy ; anil 
if we look to the lef^ foot, wo Rhall And that the tread ia 
not 10 firm upon it, that the toe ii not ro much turned 
out aa in the right, nn<l that a greater punh ii made with 
it From the peculiar form of woman, and the elaiticity 
of her Rtep reaulting more ftom the motiott of the ankle 
than of the hauncheR, the defect of tho left foot, when it 
exiiiR, ia more apparent in her gait. No boy hopR upon 
hia hfi foot, unlesi he be left handed. Tho horieman 
puts hii left foot in tho Rtirrup, and Rpringn f^om the right. 
We think we may conclude that everything luingadnpted, 
in thectmvcnienccR of life, to the right hand — ur for ex- 
Amplci the direction of the worm of the Rcrew, or of tho 
cutting end of tho auger— ^1r notavbitrnry, but U related to 
a natural endowment of the binly. lie who Ir left-handed 
ia moRt leuRiblo to the advantage! of thiH adaptation, from 
the opening of a parlour-door to the opening of a pen- 
knife. On the whole, the preference of the right hand ii 
not the effect of habit, hut Ir a natural provlRUtn, and ii 
beatowed for a very ohviouR purpoj»e ; and the property 
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1I0911 not ilrpcnd 011 llir prciilUr dittribution of the artcrltM 
of tlui ariii'-lmt itit* prrlVrvttco in given to tlio right foot. 
RM wdl AM to the right httiul*. 

Aur or WAi.KiN(j. 
In n p:rncrritl htimriii utt*)). the her) {n nlwayi rained ht* 
fore the foot in liftnl frnii) ihti gi'mitiii, hn if thu foot were 

tiitrt of M wheel rollitig forwrnd ; uiiii ilio wriglit of ttic 
)0(ly Mupportrd by the? nniMrleN of ttie calf of iho leg, rcHtii 
for the time on iho fori* part o( the foot Hnd toi*N. Tlirrc 
In thrn a bonding of the f<Ntt in a ccrtnin degree. Ihit 
where iirong wooden hIiocii nrc u<ied or Any »hoo no NtifT 
thAt it will not yield And aIIow thin lK*nding of tlio fool, 
the heel in not rAimnl At AJi nntil tlie whole ftiot liNeA 
witlt it ; «o that tlie nui«cleH of tlie CMlf Are ncArcely uned, 
and, in conAe(pienre. Koon dwindle In «ixu. And Ainum dia- 
apP'Mr. Many td' the l'!nglit«h fArni-nervAntg wear heavy, 
Atitt* nhoeM ; and in London, it in a Airil<ing thing to nee 
the dri^erM of cointtry w«tgonA, witli Hne rohnnt pernona 
in the upper part, but witli lega which are iluiihleMMdn- 
dlrti. producing a gait ahnoMt AwlcwArd Aud ntnnanty. The 
brotliern oi thene men, and who Are oiherwiM? eniployetl, 
are not no iniH-f^hnpen. What a pity that for thu Haitt of 
a trlHing saving, fair nature aliould l)e ihnn deformed I 
An example of thia kind ia aeen in I'aria. There, aa ttie 
atreeu have (few or) im aide paveincnta, and tho ladiea 
have to wallc ahnont conatAiii'y on tiptoe, ilto greai acti.m 
of ho muxclea of the caU' haa given a confoimation of 
the leg Aud foot, to nmteh which the I'rfrlaian iKtilra proudly 
challengo all the world iioi awaie. probably, that it in a 
defect in iheir city to \%hich thu peculiarity of their form 
ia in part owing I*. 

tIt.AOK AKIN. 

That the lieat of tln« aun proilucca blackneaa of the 
inteffumenta ia an opiidon aa old aa the dava of Pliny. 
Button anaerta that " elimatu may be regardeu aa the chief 
CAuar of ihe ditterent eoloura oi nian ; ' ami 8ndih ia of 
opinHMi that '* from the polo to the equator, we olMterve a 

f;railation in the complexion nearly in proportion to ilte 
aitrude of the country/* Hlumenbaeh, under the aame 
impreaaion, endeavoura to account for thia black tingt bj 

^ ilr CtmrlM ItoirH llrldfvwatpr Tnmtlat. 
t Dr. Arnott'a Klvnivnt* of Pli^riUoi. 
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achemictl illustration somewhat curious. He atatea that 
^e proximate cause of the clarlc colour is an abundance of 
carbon Becrete<l by the skin, with hydrogen, precipitated 
and flxe^J by the contact of the atmospheric oxygen Our 
Creoles, and the British inhabitants of India, may esteem 
tliemselves particularly fortunate in not being subject to 
this chemical operation. 

It would be itlle to dwell further on the hypothetical 
illustrations regarding this supposed operation of climate^ 
which the observation of every unprejudiced traveltcr can 
impugn*. 

"stopping the tkrth." 
This branch of dental surgery is treated hy many per- 
•ons as quackery, as its resulis prove whnt theory cannot 
account tor, viz. that the nrogrexsof the decay is sometimes 
thus permanently arrested. I'rolessor Owen explains this 
process as follows: — "Ordinary deoiy ol the teeth com- 
mences, in the mi^jority of instances, immediately beneath 
the enamel, in the fine ramifications of the peripheral ex- 
tremities of the tubes, (of which the teeth consist.) and 
proceeds in the direction of the main tubes ; and conse- 
quently, by the most direct n)uie to the cavity of the pulp. 
The soft condition of the decayed portion of a tooth is well 
knowii to all dentists : it depends upon the removal of the 
earthy salts from the containing tnl>es and cells, in which 
procchs the decay of teeth essentially conj^ists. The main 
ol^ect of the dentist seems, theiefore, to be to detect those 
appearances in the enamel which indicate decay ; to break 
away the enamel where natural adhesion to the ivory will 
be found more or less dissolved at (he decayed part; to re- 
move the softened ponton of the ivory, and fill np the 
cavity with gold and other substances* The calca-eous 
salts are in sucli cases, as it were poured out from the ex- 
tremities of the tubes, divided in the operation, and a thin 
dense layer intervenes between the exposed surface of the 
ivory and the stoppingt." 

PF.RFEOTION OF THE EYE. 

From the time of vSir Henry Wotton to the latest writer 
on light, the Eye has been a subject of admiration and 

* Dr. MiUingen'M CurlonltlM ot McdiOAl Kxperionoe. 
t FroocedlBit of tha UrilUh AMOoiation, IBao. 
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eulogy, Ikt thU itdtniration la miaplneed whilt) h U givan 
to the Imll of the oye and the optic nerve exoluaively | 
alnoe the high endowments of (hU orgHn helottg to the ex^ 
erciae of the whole eye, to its exterior MpparAtus, Ai mneh 
na to its hunioura at\d il\e proper nerve of vlaion. It i« 
to the muamdar apparatna, and to the couoluiiona which 
we are enahled to draw iVoni the conaeionaneaa of niua* 
eular efthrt, that we owe that aense hy which we become 
llnniiliar with the form, n\agnitnile, and relutiona of 
omecta\ 

MOTION i)V Tiiu i:v». 

On oondnglnto a room, we think we seethe whole aiile 
of it at once— the picturea, tlie cornice, tite cimira : hui W0 
uvtf ihn'iiuui ; being unconaclona of the Motiona of tite 
Rye, and that each oi^ject ia rapidly, bntauoce^aively, pre* 
aented to it, It ia eaay to ahow tl\at if the eye were ateady , 
viaion would be (piickiy loat; that all thoae ol\|eeta which 
are diatinct and brilliant, are ao tVom the motion of the 
eyei that they would iliaappear if it were otlterwiae. For 
example, let na ti\ the eye on one point - a thing diffiouU 
to do, owing to the very clii>posiiion to tnotiott in the fye. 
When we have done ao, we ahull find that the whole scene 
becomea more and more obaciire, and finally vaniihea. If 
we then chan^ e the direction of the eye but ever ao little, 
at once the \NhoIe aoene will be agau) perfect before ua, 
Theae phenmnena are conaeonent nnon the retina being 
Knl\)ect to exhanation, by the tighta, anadea, and coloura of 
ohjecia continuing to atrike upon the aame rt^lative narti, 
and thua exhauating the nerve i but when the eye snifta, 
there ia a t\cw exerciae of the t\ervet. 



NfciAH-aiQUT»» punaosa 

roMiu>)Ni.v attribute todiatant ol\jecta a greater magnitude 
than thoae who have a good common aight. 'Ihia Krror 
may be explaintU ati foUowa ; the diatinct imagca of object! 
Are made on the eye only at the point of interaectionof ihe 
laya of light iaauing frmu the feame point. The eye ot 
abort aight receivea on the retina all thoae raya beyui\il the 
)H)int of their interaection ; ami, conae(|uently, at a poini 
Nvhere they »re nune extendcil, 

• 8lr i'liurJen HnJJ'a lUiitifiiWHtor TimUIm, t lt»M» 
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Till) crrdulity of the public Iiah anmHiinai Imew iinpoked 
uimn by pt^rHUiiM who pitueiided to Hto by nioani of their 
Fingeri: timi. at Liverpool, tlie notcirioua Mini M'Avoy 
contrived, for a long time, to perHuade a great uuiuber of 
penona that ahe reully poaHeaHed thia iniraculoua power. 
Equally unworthy of credit are all the atorlea of peraona, 
under the influence of animal magnetiain, hearing aounda 
addreaaed to the nit of the atomach, and reading the pagea 
of a book applied to the akin over that organ. 

Theae Errora have, doubileaa. gained credence from a 
belief that the Atnctiona of the nervea are interchangrabit, 
tia la the ease with many other functiona in the animal 
ayatenr). On the contrary, the function of each nerve of 
aenae la determinate, and can be executed by no other part 
of the nervouN ayatein. No nerve but the optic nerve, and 
no part of that nerve except the retina, ia capable, however 
iuipreaaed, of giving riae to the aenaation of light— that la, 
firing; no part ol the i\ervoua ayatent but the auditory 
nerve can convey that of aound, or /waring i and ao of the 
rent *, 

CIIOICH OV aVVOTAOI^KW. 

Among the many vulgar Rrrora that are dailv Injuring 
thoae who cheriah them, few have done nore injury to the 
eyea than the notion that all peraona of the aame age re« 
quire glaaaea of the aanie focua. Nothing can be more 
abtfurtT Aa well might the aame remediea be ajiplied India* 
eriminately to all diaeaaea, provided the age ot the aulfbr«r 
were the aame, 

Sir Uavid Brewater haa well obacrved, that '• theaelection 
of glaaaea for imperfect viaion ia a ))oint of much deeper 
iuiportance than la generally believed- An oculiat who ia 
acquuinied only with the diaea^CM of the human eye, with- 
out uoaacaMlng any knowledge of it aa an optical inatrument, 
ia olten led proieaaionully ton commend glaaaea when they 
ought not to be micd, and to iix on focal lengtha entirely 
unnt for the purpoae to which they are applied ; and the 
mere vender ol Icuiiea and anrctaclea ia atiil more iVequently 
in the habit of protfVring hia deleterioua counael.** 

When apeoiaoiea are properly aeleoted, they ailbrd the 

^ H9 Pr. nog«t'« Jlridv^watw Tr^tii9< 
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f^renteui aiil and comfort to Kliort or lonff-tighted neraoni, 
•nd may ho worn for Ncverul vearn without diminitihing 
the light, thougli the contrary u vulgarly imagined. 

INOCULATION I^Oli TIIH HMALL-FOX. 

iTiH not at all an uncommon thing for even well-informad 
people to contider one event the caufto of another, because 
the one haH immeiliairly preceded the other in the order 
of time. A curiouM iuvtance of thin Krror occurred in the 
laat century. The Mi, on which many of the inhabitanta 
of No* way depended for HuhiiiHtence, suddenly disappeared 
from their coawts *, the practice of inoeulaiion for the amall- 
pox had JuHt then been introduced, and waa iuHtantlv fixed 
upon aa the cause of ttie calandty i and as the fieople con« 
•idered the risk of that tlisorder a trifle in comparison with 
■tarvaiion, nothing could exceed their righteous indigna- 
tion against all who undertook to prevent their taking the 
■mall pox. 

vrntviT* oy MitnwAL adviskus. 

It is a strange Krror to consider the IVoHts of Medietl 
Attendants to i)e uncommonly esiravagitii ; be ause thia 
great apparent profit is fre(|uenily non^ire than the wages 
of labour. The vkill of an apothecary is a nnich idcer and 
more delicate matter than of an> artifice whatever; and 
the trust which is re|>Oked In him is of much greater import- 
ance. His reward, therefore, ought to be proportionate 
to his skill and his trust ; and it arises generally, from the 
price at whicti he sells his drugs But the whole drugs 
which the best em ploy edttpoihecar> in a large market town 
will sell in a >ear ii ay not, peiiiaps, cokt him sbove thirty 
or f< rty pounds. Tliough he should sell tliem, therefore, 
for three or four hmulred, or at a thousand percent, profit, 
this may often be no more than the reasonable wages of hia 
labour, chargeii in the only way in which he can charge 
them— upon the price of hia drugs. 

For example, the apparent ekiravagance of the charge 
ofeighteenpencefor adraught-pliiaiof medicim in obvious 
to many who do not rt-fiect that the charge is, in reality, for 
thenaymentof professional nkill. The eigli teen -pence may 
be fairiv divided into two parte t fanr-|»ence for medicine 
and phul, and fourteen-ptnce for advice. 
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WAUM ttATIilNtl. 

Many enron«<ni« iioiloiu prt>viiil rt^p«>«Ungihtfttiic«inci 
the |m^|H^riitmof thtf Wurm lUth. Tu ntitn^ iirnumMhp 
itl«« c^ Nubin<^n4aM Id witnn wmor on « miunu«»r*t (lav, 
wouUI iii\%\Hmr pmumtrrt^UH . hut If it \w rfttioiully conai- 
ilvrwU it will u« uuiiul ihiit x\w WMrm (uiih iimy Iw tjikttii 
with equiil, or |M?ihti|>«gr«Hit('r. hc»ncAt In ih«» minunrr ihii^ 
in U)« wintrr. During iho hot wtHitln;>r, thi» mt^rt^tiont ol 
the likin Are much iiicitHmiHl in qunniitv ; Ami (HmMH^urntly, 
a |cr«ikt«r n^ctNu^iiy «xitit« ihttt it mIiouUI bo kq)t |wi'fecuy 
IVee from ohmnuMionii. 

Another |)r«>viiiling Krrttr rt^)HHMlng \\w wurm l)Aih i«, 
thm it tentU to n^lux und t^nc'rvnt^ th«) Ixxi v ; for, rxiK^ri- 
eiiee h%» iulliclc^ntly provcHl th<^ futUcy of thc^ opinion, and 
many phyttid^mi hiix^ prmciitHHl itn um* lo )t«ticut« l.tUmr- 
ing untler (Irhllity fkH)nt tlinrtiM), none of whom c»K)H«ricnce 
•ud) «^fi^tii« hut hiivo mII frit invigomttHl, and nioiily re- 
•toretl to h^th and nth ngth. 

Miinv it^rtttmn An* d^trrrtnl (Vttm wthxa the warm hath* 
ee|H^ially in winter, (^^m) the ftnir ofoaicmngoohl : hutthia 
fear ia groundleaa, tor it hat ()ei»n found that the warm 
hath* hy ihereaidng the circulation on the »nr(\ice of the 
IxhW* rt^mlera it more ca|mhlcof withMandingtheel^taof 
colli titan it otherwiae would have been.* 



oot.n hatiiino. 
Mh. AniNKNTiiv illuHtiatea, In hia u«ually Atrcihle tnan* 
ner, an erroneoua notion nre alent, that ctdd ia hraeing, 
and heat relaxitm; ** which."* he obaervee, **you neetlonly 
oonaider to aee uk alMuiHlity, Heat exeiten aetioit \ how 
«an it relax t Now, 1 graitt there in a diHVicnce bctwcoii 
heat and tnoiature atui nn^re heat, liut coltl ia biMcing ) 
what i« meattt hy thaif I hey nay a Cidd (mth i^ hiacintfs 
ah ! a ntan Jumjm into a Cidd l>ath, aitti he fcvlit chiUcti « he 
Jutnpaout auain« and tuba himaclf all o^^cr with a eo^rae 
cloth; he in inNlgtnatetl, retVeaheil, and cheery; Im iVela 
aa if he et)uhl Jump over the tnoon. I he heat attti vi|;our 
Utat lie f«el^ W not IWtn the i^old water - it U tImrtWit 
of the reaction uhich followa; ii haa rouMcnl the aetiott of 
Uie head and arterim, and pnHlucetl a tem))orary vimmr 
and hilarity. If a man take a glaaa of braudy> lie iWla 
* lUs c^Uvwxvi^l, 
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vi);(oroviH enough afterwardH ; but you mnnot vay th«t the 
brandy ia hracinij;. To niuke tht^ experiment fairly , you 
iboul<[ keep him iu tlie cold watt^r a length of tinie, and 
aee what a poor wliiverinp; wretcli lie would be ; wliy, you 
iniglu aln)OHt knock Idm down vvitli a featlier" 

'iliere Ih no (rutli in tlie vnluur opinion, that it ia aafor 
to enter the water when tl)e l)ody ia cool, and ti>at neraona 
heated l)y exerciHe and lieuinninp; to perMpire ahould wait 
till I hey are perfectly cool. It ia a rule liable to no exception^ 
tiut moderate exereioe ought alwaya to precede cold haib- 
iog ; for neither previoui rest, nor exertlao to a violent 
degree, ia proper on thia occuhloa *. 

uiuMivKUY rnoAf dhowninu. 

Lit TLR or no water ia foimd in the utonnich of a 
drowned peia tn; and when it it prcKent, It can in vo way 
ba^e contributed to death. The experimenta of OrHla 
and Marc have pro\ed that water \n never found in bodiea 
lubmcrncd after de^ih ; ai\d that it camiot be made to 
entor the atomach without the aMNlMtaiiee ot a tube paaied 
into the gullet. 'I hla fact, and that of little or no water 
entering the lutigs, cannot be too widely propagated, aa 
the popular prejudice ia in favour of the onnoRite opinion ; 
And bodie:i taken out of the water are atlll rolled on bar* 
reU ami held up by the heclti, in order to diwlodge it ; n 
practice (Vaught with the grtateut danger, if the amalleiit 
chance of reituHcitaiion exitit f . 

PerHona diving to bring up a body, aho\iId know that 
they can aee under water, and therefore not keen their 
evcH abut. A renpectable nermm in the north of luiglaiul 
divc<i for a body aeveral tinua without cfflct ; at laat be 
opened hiaeyea whilat under water, and aaw the body at « 
little diNtance ; the conHCfpience wun, a fine boy wan re- 
covered and rektoied to life. 

In caiea of Drowning, inHiitlon of the lunga by inex- 
perienced perKoiH ia often attended with fitui conNciineiicea. 
A few yeara Mince, it waa proved hefuie the Academy of 
^^ciencea at Paria, that owing to tiie violtmce of the 
method of Intluting the lunga. only two thirda of tl)e 
pernona Muiceptihle of Hecovciy from Drowning had been 
ultimately brought to life; the proportion having foitmerly 
been nine-tent ha. 

♦ l^invoiy. I nr. A. T. Tluinmui. 
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A NTI PA Til I Kit. 

Many instances of Antipathies are no better than fablesy 
anil a severe examination would reduce then) to the clasa 
of vulgar Error;*. There arc also fictitious aversions, having 
their source in affectation and a pretended delicacy of 
nerves. The greater pan of Antipathies arise from pre- 
judice; many from terrors inspirtnl in infancy; and, in 
most canes, reflection and a gradual accustoming of our- 
selves to the objects of our dislike wdl weaken or remove 
the feeling ot a\ersion; yet there are instances of in- 
curable Antipathies, which seem to have their seat in tlie 
nervous system. 

AlEDICAL UOOKS. 

A BOOK which directs people how to physic themselvei 
ought to be entitled Kv ry l/a/i /sis own l*oiaoner : because 
it cannot possibly teach them how to discriminate between 
the resemblant symptoms of diflcrcnt diseases"*. 

THE USE OF P0WKUFt'f4 AIKDIOINES 

la deprecated by many who see in them oidy the viru- 
lence Ot iheir concentrated forms. What ^e have mainly 
to regard in estimating the medicinal value of any sub- 
ttance,or its just application to practice, is the well deflned 
nature of its acnon on some organ or function of the living 
economy. If this action be clearly ascertaine<l, we have 
essentially a medicinal power in our hands, hivery such 
agent, even the most simple, is capable of bein^ misused 
by excess; and this excess, or the fl ness of its use, ia 
determined, not by any com]»nri8on of the power of dif- 
ferent agents, but simnlv by the amount of the ef!^cta 
appropriate to e^ch. The prussic acid diluted as Iteflta 
the peculiar application given to it. is not. in any practical 
sense, a stronger medicine than others mo«<t familiar to ua, 
nor more dangerous in its use; and we have even some 
additional security in the more deflnite nature of its effects, 
and in the greater care bestowed on its administration f. 

DITTERS AND TONICS. 

BiTTFHS and Tonics are often confounded ; whereas 
there ia a great difference between them. ** \N hen weak- 
ness proceeds from excess o£ iriiialulity, there bitters act 
» Tho Dootor. f Dr IloHttna'i Medical Note*. 
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benoflciAlly ; because all bittera arc poisons, and operate 
by stilling, and depressing and lethar^ising the irritability. 
But where weakness proceeds from tho opposite course of 
relaxation, there tonics are good ; becauHC they brace up 
and tighten the loosened string. Hracing is a correct 
metaphor. Bark goes near to be a coniitinhtion of a 
bitter and a tonic ; but no perfect medical combination oi 
the two properties is yet known •/* 

OIIAHOOAL TOUTH-POWDKIl. 

CiiARooAL. when properly prepared, is an excellent den- 
tifrice, and will correct fetor of the breath, from its pro- 
per'y of absorbing gases. 'I hat Charcoal whicU in sold in 
boxes has however nothing to recomntend it bui its guilti- 
ness if this be really a recomniendation: it should bo 
powdered with the utmost dispatch, in a very hot metal 
mortar, and quicklv put into a botle, which should be well 
corived, and even sealed. When this powder is used, it 
should be exposed to tho air as short a time as possible. 

STRAMONIUM IN ASTHMA. 

Tub indiscriminate use of the smoke of Stramonium 
hat occasioned dangerous or hurtful o lects in freouent 
inatanccM In some cases of aged or apoplectic subjects^ 
dea h has been the consequence. N o considerate physician 
can countenance this latitude of application, or advise itn 
use without well knowing the nature of the caseof asihraa 
on which he is consulted f. 

tilN FOR WORMS. 

Qiv, taken when the stomach is supposed to be moat 
empfv. is a popular remedy, in many parts of thecounrry, 
for Worms ; hut violent inflammatory fever, and inflam- 
matory excitement of the brain, are not uncommonly 
Produced by it. The component parts of ^in. which prove 
estructive to worms in the stomach, are the oil of Juniper 
and oil of turpentine; and the ingredient which proves 
injurious to tnc system \% the s))irit, which probably 
promotes tho poisonous effoct of the jonijjer and tur- 
pentine on worms. Tho oil of turpentine will, Ivowever, 
act as beneflciully as the gin, and, at the same time, not 
disorder the brain, or e.xcite fever. 

* Colorldgo. t l>r. UrM. 
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WALKING llf WET OI^TIIEll. 

Ip the Clothes which cover the body are damp, the 
moisture which they conUiin will he evaporated bv the 
hea' of the human bo<ly so fast as to profluce cold. iThus* 
we see ihe danger of sitting in wet clothes. I)y walking 
in them, however, till thev can be changed, we avoid this 
danger of ta ing cold ; lor the place of the heat carried 
off* by the moisture in evaporating is amply supplied hy 
the additional heat generateil by ihc exercise. 

A DAMP BED. 

Whether a Bed be Dump can only be ascertained im- 
mediately after a person enters it; for the longer ho 
remains in it. he less damp will it appear. I he ol^ert of 
the bed-clothes is to check the escape of heat from the body, 
80 as to supply at night that warmth winch may be od- 
tained by exercise or labour during the day. But, if the 
clo hes be damp, the heat supplied by the body is imme- 
diately absorbed by this ntoisture and passes off in vapour; 
and this effect wouhl continue until the doihes were 
actually dried by the heat of the body. 

the trkad-mill. 
The propriety of making men and women work on the 
Tread mill nas been dispute I with much warmth, but may 
be as easily decided. They work by climbing on the out- 
side of a large wheel or cylinder, which is turned by their 
weight ; and on which they must advance just as fast as it 
turns, to avoid falling from their proper situation There 
are projections, or steps for the feet, on the outside of the 
cylinder; and the action to the wo ker« is exactly that of 
ascending an acclivity. Now, as nature fitted the human 
body as well for climbing hills as for walking on plains, 
the w rk of the tread-mill, under proper restrictions ai 
to duration, must be as natural and healthful as any 
other. Its effects have now proved it to be so *. 

QUARANTINE. 

Quarantine, so far from being a preventive of disease, 
tends to its increase. It cannot keep out aimospheric con- 
tagion ; *' but," as Coleridge obacrvea, - it c in, and doea 
always, increase the predisposing causes of its receptioD.** 
>i*l>r. Amot(*»UlomtnU«>fPhyiIos. 
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* <!■ .-./« 'I Hi i'*>t H* Hi . 

^»</(j< I'hj:- -Lri iJ'^'.^ «< iff liif.. -lulu' V^lu'li ifitf/ liMVc- id 
|i/ JU l>< <}U< lil <i< i liMl iK c )li Hfi'i^U i/< )iJj/ )';(((/ f/VLj)i/</. Lvi 

'iimkf " i;»i<:4-)< «/> )(y<l»'/< /Ml)' J< )<i \tda It ht*t^t UjftLt- 

VM.iouh iMin, M--. lil4. |/i 41 li hLi: WM'I ^«Wl)i</lil : illlt Ufhi^ 
Hn\' Li\,nt.l$Ht Ii/|,i:tl«i U Hii'ft]iiUmf j/H<.< :j/l<. |l U fituini hi 

iU</M<l ^ )n ')m- )i<h<, )ii^<<)t <^<<il'jl)'y U.-^ I'# tlfiVJ. i^< 4 Mi-) '/»<■< I 

Ui|y'-ly^ llui <j wrfitf iiL-Hl't-'i ^«</i»i iI'lA lb iilifi'iit' Jf^^ftfJilfi 

^Ji-i/iJ* Ji</)»i/« 'll*{bf.4'l W4:- <l).<-'/riK.i| )l| 1/7- Ml IhiSAi.lf 
9fin.tL k4-V««Mi J#|»^</||H S^ti'/ ltu4 *lti 'i )l lit u itii*\\4\ mii^ai 

M iiji.il ij i1.«v</u*)ii|/ ^/» )/ii<lillwy s^lih II ).s fc</M ri/u'MJiiK 
Il i«Jf|fi-ii«h l|ju< llii: ti< )«l I </i<l(i)i«i i| ii« . <i /ri-. III! U hiifU j<i)<'< 

t)i<H'|/li )t ll'/<-H l*'^l i:);sA«;)vi. <<»(i|fL| II/ l(i.<ii(/ iiiMt.jjr |/'/)liii 
)H )l « Kw IllJlHit' It, lii.Vi flJti.j' ■ if itlUiAtii li/ i '/i;i M»,iJ 
HtiHnilnU ttit hilhL IXj.i. V^jH ui t^uln. dt.t liUhii )i/l|/l(|/l4«lj'lii 
<;l^ jl/lA^/fM/lih IIMHi.t^ «!/ V'.lill'illn, </* I jjJ. |/i «.i.l| ll-J-i'l Mr||)< if 
i)l4LK llfi. iiili.flm ni til*. V< ■ «■) f'» r<j|i;i.i:| \nt.MAttLt\ft.ii 

<ii«il i-/Miji i;i^ 1< l/«fi<.ii I;'iil4.<l i.tif.tt liilnii'ii. )i« i -/j/i/Lf i/f 
l/litf H (/•lf«i> il)fi li'ii u<f|i|)«<. <J ■ I.I.I jliJi. )lfJ|f»< j/lidMiilt ^ )/iil 
)^ )i Mr*^ i^lli/wi.'l li^ Li/i/j iiJ,'! ii.ii(fi)H In l\ii. ,i.t»iiiii/i iMiiHy 

/|/4J| i|i/<llil. IIk. )i|iJ|i<.|^.liUl^/l| VVrfit |«i.li i.|>iit/ll. I.Vifl lit iLc 
UttLfUmi WUh li)r<i;VC)li| Ify ifu: Ij . t <J Ini'ttl )«' )l</<|. 
'i iiU tari JiM-.n l/i-uu ^<|llJ<| <f/.»iini^'l 1/^ fljc n ij:rf«r)ii.ii i4^ 
i'><iii.t^ wii'/ lUii i<, iii.ii Jii i/M.ji<i>)ii{i fi/mi t,t ^mutVLnlh 
r<;j/|ii.-> H Te i.f/t UJI i)|i. il Mii.i. I<f <f/v<.i lii<. ii.4.ltfl^ 
iillil )h »i.(liii.'i:ii Jti h.iif|f< Ml'iii.^ ll^«t liiij iuJi«IJi/ii f/f liiu 

mL-uJ i/i.(/iiifc *. 

|.fjiLiUi^4i« f/i |i«iii y i'.inMi/i.i* «''. Ii«'.i-I i)iii/l<: l<; iM<-'.-i<ii; 
)ll>|/l«-M(lMtl.<i W)<i< )i<JKi/ii</4l/< V<.«i(«/<)t li Utt |./|t^/ )M l4H- 

<• i liflfell'Jfl. Mt I'l.l tjU4 
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8«erU I hit weak lolutions of common talt« tuch m tre 
daily made by adding a little lalt to boiling vegetable! 
and other eatabltt in our kitchens, act powerfully on cop- 
per vefself^ although ilrung ones do not affect thein. 

LEADKN VKCflKfX. 

D{s;iffTRoi;N efTect* have often followcftl the incautioui 
UNe of Lead for the fabrication of vc8««ly uncnI in nianufac- 
Cures, and for domestic pur(>o«cs A disorder formerly 
well known in this country, and called, from the county 
where it was moat prevalent, " Devonshire colic/' has lieen 
traced to the drinkinff of cyder in which leail was dis- 
•olvetJ ; the malic acid of the apple-iuice exerting a pow- 
erful chemical ac ion upon the metal, and thereby forming 
the roalateof lead, which is sirotig poiHon. In conHcquenceof 
these evils and their cauf»e being known, dishes or beds of 
lead for cyder- presses have geficrally fallen into disuse. 
But the reprehensible u»:e of lead plates in dairies is not 
altogether diicontinued ; though i. i% well known that wlien 
the milk turns tour^ it ineviubly absorbs some of the metal. 

POISONING BY AUHKNIC. 

ExAMiNAi ION after death is commonly believed to br 
the sure means of detectinff poison ; but it ha{)pens with 
Arsenic, an with most otner poisons when taken into 
the s omach, that it occasions vomiting; and it is no un- 
common thing to find persons killed by arsenic, and yet 
be unable to detect the smaileat portion of it after death in 
the stomach or bowels. 

**a<JOD FOn MAN AND BEAflT." 

Wboti the wind In In the cant. 

It'« n«lthcr %tHH\ for tnun nur boMut, 

Is a common saying; whence many poor persons conclude^ 
that if what U ba<l for man is bud for beast, so what ia 
good for beast is gooil for man. A poor small farmer 
seeing a quantity of turpentine adminiittered to his cow, 
fancied s')on afterwards that it would cuie him ; and not 
being particular in the quantity, he took half-a-pint, which 
killed him. 

LL'NATIC'K. 

Op tlie influence of the planets and the moon— xvQ\wV\i- 
cUndiii^ thcnameofLuiiAtici, and the vulgar irnvteKAoti*— 



lut \trtftff MrlittU'ver fhiblH Vet ^tUytm^itnn of ttuintttuttt . 

H\t\tttn-nily U i-ijdul y iMiuMu:o( tif liii; ilM/timtiul ilih»f<i» 
UbrMi/<rJ lo lur VVImo ii»i; iiHM/x^kMifc iti tnini |M'/r|ili; «lo 
omji jti iIm: ftiil of i)m- mm/oo, Mr Mtiiiow«ii }j><;i|oa'« lo 
t:u\Aitin tUf in.titti ilfon: " Muniiirii mt.- im y^-itm ni U,.Ui 
fclix'i iL'(«; i)ii:M:foM', htii: ilif iit,^ whirli l/M) « iIm iinntu, Hint 
t/lMOy oihc'i 4ii}fMiiU K'intfi 111 Hn lM;lf»f( iilwiiyii uiii.*(it»y 
Mrllirll 11 U Hi l|i«: fiii), ||m v Mil: iiUlwiU'<| |/V llii; HiilUtU 
llll«iloWI» of HoiJiU hIjUi MM- lt't\l't:ifi\ Oh iIm: i-'ltnti Mo)I 
WtlHiHluUlt^^ ol>jrrli». 'Iliiito illir loiitoOr ri/OVirrl|| «h«iito«V» 
joli/ JtoM;/<'i» of U'Mor, ftiul i^^itdly whIi »II ' vvlioto ii--wiM/ii 

lif{llfi» IIOl/ in UUui wUU ttluno, «!«) lH:''4flut:u «)i»U«:MlC«l 

fii»ii fiouy." 

»VJfA'i IN MAI/M'toM'if 

I'liy-ii'iA^k himI t/»i«liral w^\^ts^t» Iff tyury uye tutk 
imutrtly ittr tnnttt: titniihl lU'iUnnoti iff MdiiiuM; n vniii 

Hhii 01 IOO^IkMa: |t;toA:M»<-t(l * Ilk tUn\nn Hliit Mj»i;«:U Mfir 
fik VUiUmti Uf. iho-i: of thr- liOIOUli inlO'l lO it te^/OOiJ klMllr, 
HijJ Mh 111! c t/; t;<: <lr(lMi-f| |/y iji»y >JH|ytir |/Iommv; liovVirVLT 
|l«l/Of ioiikly fl<'vj^<-il. WIm'M: Moh ililihil)OI|ii «tl<' ttiU:|0|»l«<l, 
Ml|/iri;i)ly in roOHh of \itW, lli<:/ tMy l/<'ri;|ii<; Olttfltf of 

rj'llnji', </| i,tn¥.i.',ittiiniliiuiuili,n uimI |/ri(/l<-hiiy Mi'Oflil 

lli-<Mn{(<:|||lriil, UhVtlffir <Im; liilOfI: f^' <i>i <), lb hOl OOI: lltjo^, 
OOf <<«0 II Im: lM:i4li<) Hit bO< ti |t fl)Hi:lto III l-IO'l liOL U*it4 
t\iHn ill lU-^tiii', bitii \n i4i\^ hi }U vMrWIxh ¥,i: tnuy llHtiS 
thp/ii^ll <liH'if«iil I mi iv. ,$i^ iUi {II H'iniH tHn\tciWii:li Utatmiui 
Hhii tll,t:itnui{ miiirii-titll'UiHi hit iIm j/'.ffflk M'luM: M'Ki^/ll 

):t lliuft ilif.',r<ii Kil ' III llollaiii <</<>.)<!< ;h " i;hi: of ihe 
IO'/»tl i*>i-.i4fi<l |/iiirijr(«| liblii of lohfiiiily, |/i«ili< ulitrly id 

<Mr<iRi/f lUWilhU Uy4\ 4lu< HMJlhilliOO, i/</ 1/4. iIm: 4>liiilllrU 
r)lllli(/4 of hwt/i'iJil) J'i<|{/M«l.-I(lf. fi rlMi)/x, Ol rfMIOOti, wHlioui 
ol/viook 4i«o:i:" iIm'I- MM', tiowi-vii Jorl lOiO. i'l «v)ii«Jl 
lh)»! <'>i'i|)</l, IMOhOl U: MilO'llli-'l tll'IM-; l;iil."il |.^ lOHOJ- 
ftteijy u,hti: t.iium )ii ^'HuiuI llifio ll»i- f<|;|«4tii lo HH 
iloMj/ioHiy ihihinhii t^»^^^^|^l^n\ hf ua^^//l, y.tiJrti n/HM'AJy l(y«> 
|>i:fk<.|iii WhuUi i\itin\H: .ihl <^ " 

*' I lJO<i(/li !><# <l«|vi: Oiu; if(ii/l/ Ik a rouiOtOO «'>|/l»iwiOH 
ai|;|»|jr«l lo tilt; initn mni t n,t*4% hf iiii.% vnhiiii miwI nmy 
li-'ftil loMOy |h;»m>oii (>/ iioi»f/ifi4.' llmt |/iiA.'f i» ofi<--o«;r limit 
* Miuiuiti ht«iwk. 
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mtdnett the mum of toy. Yet, actual hopei or dis. 
appointments in pecuniary Rpeculationi ilo not appear, 
acoording to l>r Kummeii, to occitHinn immiiity lo.fre- 
quentlv m unexpected or immense wealth and con^uent 
Joy. In the six months prece«liiig the numerous faiiures 
(or the panic) of lN9VfK there were fewer returnii lo the 
commimioners for licencing mad-houncK of iniMine pemons 
in the London ili«trict, than in any corres|K)nding perioil 
for many years before. 

In madness, tlie memory is more impaire<l than is gene- 
rally sus|)ected. Lunatics recognise readily ; but that 
appear! to be the on/y ;>m/ of their memory unimpaired. 

RRMQIOUS MADNF.A*. 

Amono the moral causes of intellectual derangement. 
Religion has been enumerated, mainlv because so manv 
insane persons have been posResse<l by religious halluct- 
nations. Excited to excels, every emotion and paKsion is 
capable of bringing on madne«8 : if so, religion, calculated 
as are its tremendous considerations to inHuence our 
feelings, may well be Ruppo«e<l, by poMibility, to be a cause 
of insanity. But still, though the hallucination he a re- 
ligious one, the real source of iuManity may l)c the very 
reverse ot religion ; and thus the religious hallucination 
itkelf rather be the effect than the cauac of inssnity. 
Generally, tho^e who go mad through religion, as it it 
called, are people of susceptible temperaui. nt, or very 
weak heads. It is quite idle to impute the efl^cts, as most 
people do, to the mysticinm of the tenets inculcated, or to 
the intenseness with which sbNtrnct theology is cultivated; 
or to the sul^ect of religion beii g impreMeil too artlently 
on persons too young, or too much uninformed to com- 
prenend it. It in obviously much more to the purjioeeto 
look to the coiulition in which the perceptive reasoning 
powers actually were, before religion appeared to bring on 
derangemtnt Dr. Burrowess great experience goes to 
show that the effect Npring^ immediately from some per<- 
version of religion, or the diHCUR.sion atul adoption of novel 
and extravagant doctrine, at a iuncture when the under- 
standing, from other cuuscr, i« Hlicady Khnken. Nortloeshe 
rectdlect one instance of ins init> , arismg apparently from a 
religious source, where the psrtv had been nnfiisiurhed 
about opinions. It appeared to nim always to originate 
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iUtth^H tliA cmitlirt )tr'*¥/ePM tuiponUti thvifUtPn^ hr/hrti 
am^fU-iUm w** i\f\t'rw\im\. Wlnlu tlir nilml \n in hiiw- 
|»f rtM' frtfw i\w (]tfm\ of thhm wroti^ )ri wni^rrn iff cnn- 
nv.\eiiCfi, niu\ flm huUiwa U ]utiMu\ f^twrfrti olH mul tW!W 
HocfrlricM, liivolviri|( Mlviitiort, tfif* ftciin^,<iflre fxcrif^^'fl, (tM» 
Mty^.; fo « tiUfr)t\t\ iir/,rf f> of M't)«}h)litv. In nn IrriUf/la ft 
Mtmi!, Mn Uu'hWuU MfhU'h tt\ Any otfirr wiw woiili) ham fifl' 
hcHc'l, will (lirit tli<< Ufont fipMrk, mu\ Uiihtiw flie mind 
to mmUifnn. 

Tin riK U A ronnrion notlnn (liAt vnlttiu Ui^nWiU fAn tie 
lAn|(li<Mt mi of tlif^ir rorn|rlAlntM; tliAn witlrli ffw MrAA/ir4 
niori? f rroneouA, Tliux, if rMi<jiil« ili« complAintA of Um 
llypothomlrlAr 1« vrry Inconnid^rAf** ; for, »» (li^ |>hyKirl«n 
Ia oflfn of/ll^r/l to liinn/Mir tlii* pAtlrni. ntu\ to prf*Acril)ff 
wfmt 1a trrniMJ a phivvlin, «io rflAtlonA An<l oflif rA Ahmif<l, 
wifrn tlifi frAflrnt Ap|FrAfft from InrrrAMwl IrritAtlon to 
mpiiff* w»oflilif^, llnt^'n to A Mrlnj^ of rofnphintA, wM«h 
tlii«y know to \h} In a ^ri*At. mrA*nri» t*%n\t,\tf'tnif}t\ ; rAilier 
thAn tiy totAfty (lUrr^/ArHing Am) rl/1l/'ril)n^ tl)i'm« mU\ to 
tin* IrfltAflon of tin* minn of tfir* Imlivl'luAl, who, not- 
witliMtAmiln^ lii«i fmwhn, U AiiOAlly hi a M;it«< of d)N<'An<>, 

froK Koit nvfonnoKoii(,««iffl. 

Tiifc fCrrorw of "a mlml illj»r»^fl" An% h«p|»)ly, tifrcmWpr 

rorrrcflon fhAn U^i^rifrAlly lfn»ii(hip*L '\'\w \H'%i ttAwf Uir 

Mypoth/»mhiA(«» ny\U'ntn to li«< hy nftrfiil And Hi^thttfrrAtH 

ocrOffAtion 1 » promofifi^ the Wf)fAr« of others; hot flKTi* 



ift not. protwihly, Any ln«fAnrfi of a rnr»' pprfrct/f'H ht a v.nm 
App/fffr.fiy nti \u}\ivwnn aa tliAt ot ('AptA)n MlAki', (liAtin- 
gni'liHl un h)o fXfrt)on«i in tin* Attf-rrijitto Aopply \Anu\m\ 



with \Uh l»y l«fi(l-^'HrriAj/r, Th^ t ApfAin ivh<» a m/iAt 
>i«n>titlv« hypo(hofnhlA<; ror AfvrrAl y*'Ar>i, Hinlnj? which 
time hf« wnA r<«lHom moir thAn a wppIc or two without 
«»n«ilfln^', \)t. n*'lH«r<li'n, who liAfl not only trlf/1 All the 
u\^i\\v'u}vn whWh h#! fhon^ht likf'ly to vmtt^vx nuy caiiao of 
«liArA««i Arising from hodify Ifitlrmity, l/nt rvfry Argnmftit 
tor tho mm fort of hifttmtirnt'A mind And in yAlti. At 
Irn^fh, IV. fli't>#*rd#'n hfArd no mori* of hift fmliiini tilh 
Afn*r A ron^ldrrAhlo inff rvAh )w found tliAt ('AfftAin H1aI(o 
liAd formi«<l A pfojwt of ronwylnj? tUh iit l/ondon irnw 
mrtnti Iff tin* WAj«»rtA in thn wpa», hy mffonA of little CAriA 
Mflnptril for /'x/>^di'ioiiA lAn«UfanUm*. *VW ni^%\>^«tu«nt 
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mnd varioiM occu|)ttioni of the mind in forwarding fhU 
ehjeei were lufHcicnt eiitiri^ly to KUj>eniefle all lenfe of his 
fynaer malady, which from that time never returned. 

ii%-i)noPiiooiA. 

Ir i3 an Error to irna;;ine tliat a ma<l dog avoids the 
water ; for he will both drink it and Hwim in it as usual, 
and without nrcnenting any of that horror of it which 
cliaractcrijM.li llydroiihobia in man. 

NAT! nK OF MI.KKI*. 

It is not unco'innon to hear pcrsoub attribute the sleep- 
ing of "guilty crcalurt-H' to harlhlc^s of hearf, or recic- 
IcMnesK. This iit an Krror, referable to ignorance of 
the nature of sleep, and of the fact '* that all degrees of 
excitement in the parts of the brain and Dpiiial marrow, 
associated with the nerves ot tlie scnsiiive svniein, are fol- 
lowed by pro|wrtional cxhauittion. The only hmit to tliia 
law is the capability of bearing in thoM.* parts. I- xhaustcd 
by mental exciieinent, the ciiniinal i% often awakened for 
his execution ; and the soldier, both by mental and bodily 
excitemertt, sleeps by the roaring cannon*.'* 

kLF.KPl.NCi WITH Tilt: IIVI-'H OI'K.V. 

TiiKttE are i»f>tne [iirmMn who Sleep with tlit-ir Kyes 
Open ; and a man may Ktand before another man in such 
A situation, Mith a lighted candle in bin hand, so that 
the image of that perHon who has the light may be vividly 
depicted on the re ina of the kleeniug man; but does he 
aee— is he sensible of it ? No ! This has been magniHed 
into a wonder; whereas it only proven what J)r. i>>arwin 
long since asserted that sensation does not depend upon 
impr ssions ma<le u|>on the nerves, but ufion actions ez- 
dutl in thetn. Arouse the tdamlNrrer; awake him that 
sleefMfth ; bring but the natural excitement into his nerves 
and musclcH, and he would exclaim : "(rod bless me! 
how came you here at this time of nightf ?** 

PHKVKMTIOJf OF SLKKI*. 

" TiivfNo to get Ui Sleep,'* or great anxiety to bring on 
sleep, is more or less its preventive ; the diMrnga^ement of 
the mind from any strong emotion, or urgent train of 
tliouglit, being tlie most needful condition for attaining 
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t1ei»p. Thin Anxiety or dttfiro (4) fiWp. •• k inonUl dla- 
qtiiitt, will only Add to tlii^ corpmrAl ilUqubt whioli Iiaa 
produced It ; ilio iiioiloiiii of iIid ndiid inum \m am qiilitoctfnt 

AH lIlOHO of lh« iMNly i Alld lllCt will, iltHl(«Ad of coititiiHiiditiir 

or liiii»rft?rlii)|[. mtiMi tiAiiqiiilly rrnlaii hiirlf lo i\w i^vnifrM 
intttnilon. '* 'I'lia vAriotm AnlHcc^M of thought Arul itit*mory 
uW i'or tliD purooni} oficu ftll IVom thlM caum) WIidii 
tboy Huccf^tfd It dtt{ic5iidM ditii^r on tho rxliAUHtlon b«lng 
tiioro (MMopltiit). or iho itdud Mng rApidlv CArrled from 
OUD object to AUoilicr i A desultory MAin of thU kiiul, with- 
out cuioilon. being AiipHicnily ono of the condltioiiM inoNt 
fAvourAhltf lo the citbct dcHlrcd. The clone dependmoo 
of HJeep on the HiAt^ of the AJiinentAry caiiaI inAkt^ It pro- 
bAhle tliAt evil U often Incurred by giving purgAtlvcM 
hAhltuAlly At l>ed-tinte. The cuMtinn U a common one ; 
and not leAMt ao In dyspeptic cakck. Yet, here eitpeclAlly, 
overything ought to lie Avohled which hy IrntAilun cau 
dlHturh the iNtundneHK of i cut a c<Miiic(|uenc« ofien Inevlt- 
•hle of the Action on the meinhrAncM which Aperient mo- 
dlclncN produce AdvAiiiAge nmy he gAlned In nueh cahm, 
by cliAnging the time of uMiig thrAe remedioNi where they 
CAiniot be uUpeuHed with ulu>gether*.'' 

HOI/ Nil HI.KICI*. 

" Hound Bleep" U unuAlly connldered a hcAlthy HtAto of 
re|»oiiei but It Ih au obfii'ivAilon of Dr. WiUon Phillpt, 
tliAt no nleep in heAlihy but tliAt from which we Are eAnlly 
NrouMxl, 

MOHNINO liKMAMH. 

Thr old notion of the" Sitttnia irm" of ApproAchingdAy 
— '• Mornln|( drcAmn come ti uc," U Interpreted by tlie hy- 
hIchI HtAieol Hlet*p bring ditfii Inm ptrfecf. trAliiHof iliouglit 
Hu^geHted follow more ncArly ihe courM) of WAl.lng ahho- 
cUtionH; And the meninry reniinH them, witilo eArller 
Alld more confuHid drcAiiiH Aie wholly lobi to tlie mind. 

TIIAOI<:h Otf imK4MH. 

lViM<»NA Are frrquentiy At a Iohh to Account for tho 
reception of certAin iinpicn^ioiiH, which Are commoidy a 
nouroe of erraneouH Judgment. Dr. liollAiid obkervM; 

• llr llntl»iiMt'ii MvAUml Nut«N. 
t VhU. 'i'mim tw lASa. 
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^ There are few who bav^ not occasioiiaUy fdt oertAln 
▼ague and fleeting impres ioni of a |Mat «iate of mind, of 
which the rcoollcaioo cannot, by any cflS#rt, take « firm 
bold, or atta h them to any distinct poinia of time or 
pbce— eomething which does not link itself to anv part 
of U'e. yet is felt to belong to ihe iiUrntity of the bring. 
These are not improbably the sha<les of former dreams ; 
the consciousness, from some casual asrociation, wandi^ng 
back into tliat strange world of thfnjghta and feelings in 
which it baa existed during some antecedent time of 
aleep. without memory of it at the moment, or in the 
intenral siooe*.'* 

CAUSES OF TRANCR. 

MAGirinc sleep, or trance, has served at all times to 
perplex the world by the strange breach it seems to make 
Detwcen the bodily and ment^d functions, by iu unex- 
pectedness in some cases, and by the peculiar agency pro- 
ducing it in others. I>r. Holland obnenres that, ** as 
rcspecis msgnetic sleep or trafice. in all is alleged shapes, 
there is no well authenticated fact making it needful Co 
beii«nre that an influence is receivevl from without, beyond 
tlvMie impressions on the senses which are capable, accord- 
in^ to the temperament and other circumsunces of et • 
isting disordered as well ss heal h\ actions, throughout 
every part of the nervous system, and especially in the 
aensoriai functiontt.** 

SLEEP- WALK I NO. 

It i§ from remembering the action of a dream as long 
as the dream hwta, that Somnambulists generally meet 
with no acdder*t in ascending to uerilous situations during 
their sleep. The surrounding localities arc so correctly 
presented to the mind, that the person ascends with safety 
to the roofs of house*, or crosses torrents and bridges, 
which, during the waking state, he would be afraid to do — 
the passion o7 fear being destroyed by ikleep. The peril- 
ous situations of somnambulixta have forme<l the wonder 
and admiration of gazing multittides; and tlie mind of the 
vulgar has been iinprtMcl with the imporunce of leaving 
the sleep-wanderer to his own guidance, where a mistake 
in hia f*KHing of the twentieth part of an inc wotUd liave 
plunged hiiD into eternity. 

^MMttfslJfstaa tMcdksXHoUs. 
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It nhould also l)e recollected thnt tlie somnambulint in 
limited in hII he (ItH-A, during thin utAtc. to the i(irn<i which 
arc liiriiinhcd by t!»e dream, under theimprcHnionwof which 
he nctx: his mnui, it nhould aeem.and hinorgauR of nenae 
grncraily, are likewise limited totlenc impresHions*. 

ar.KKP OF AURI> PKIIBONH. 

TuK wakefulness common to old peojde in by no menna 
ao great an Affliction an certain nersomt imagine it to he, 
** They UKC but little exertion, and hence require but little 
»leep ; and the internal activity In upon a par with the 
externnl. A third part of the vemielg perhans that took a 
ahare in the general energy of the ntiddle life ii obliterated; 
and the wi ar and tear oi thoite that remain are much Icm. 
The puUe beats feebly ; the musclen of reMpiratlon are leaa 
forcibly diiitended ; the sionmoh digests a smaller portion 
of food -for only a smaller portion is required ; the intel- 
lect is less active, the corporeal senses less lively ; and 
hence, though there is fsr more wcaktiess than in earlier 
life there is a less proportionate denmnd for exertion, and 
hence a far smaller necessity for sleepf /* 

AiiariiArr Nrrniics. 
Latk hours of Abstract Studies, in some instance •> 
are not attended with Mich fatigue an is aencrally imagined. 
•• The mitid may be inten^ely direcieu to sonie peculiar 
oWect of study ; and the energy of the will becomes, in 
this esse, a like stimulus to the secretion of a tre<ih or pro- 
tracted tide of sensorial power ; so that the usual ex- 
haustion of the nervous nyntem does not take place at the 
acc\istomed period. I his is peculiarly the ease in a j)ur- 
suit of the abotrait sciences, or those of a more strictly 
intellectual nature as the higher branches of the ma- 
thematicsj." 

NATi nn or i»k\iii. 

SiNian.Ait stories are related of animals moving after 
they are paid to be dead; but such narratives are fk'o- 

auently disbelieved, owing to ignorance of (he nature of 
eaih. What is commonly called death coiissts in the 
extinction of the sensorial functions only; for the nervoui 
* Mr. Lnnimton Ptirkor. \ t>r. Iltfupor. \ Dr. Umip(4r. 
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and mutcular fVinctiont may atiU, for a time, lunrivt ; 
although, in conicauence of the failure of rf»piration, they 
alao a|)eedily terminate. Sensorial deMth ii thua dittin- 
guiahed from what conttitutea actual death,— that ii, the 
ceaaatlon of vU tiie functiona, and which occura at a Uter 
{>eriod. 

Tlie decline and ceanation of the itrniorial powera are 
exceetUngly analoffou* to the approach and occurrence of 
aleep; the only (fifference beingi that the former it an 
irrevocable fkilure of thoae tK>wcrl^ while tlie latter admita 
of their being returned, with renovated vigour, by tlie 
continued action of the vital iMwert. 

Thit analogy of tleep to death remind* one of a beau* 
tifVil aphoritm by an oUl writer, Sir Thomai Browne : 
** Sleep ia death't younger brother, and no tike him, that I 
never dare trutt him without my praycrt/* Natural 
death, or death from old nge, it, inileeil, ouly the laat 
deep. 

TUK FKAR or nKATH. 

PaoPKaauR HurKt.ANn obtervct, in hit work on lionge* 
¥ity, tliat ** many fear death lem than the operation of 
dying. People form the mott itingular conception of the 
latt struggle, tiie tettaration of the toul from the bo<ly, and 
the like. But thit it all void of foundation. No man 
certainly ever felt what death it ; and at intentibly at wo 
enter into life, ecpiallv intentibly do we leave it. The 
beginning and tlio end are here unitcil. My prooft are 
aa follow : Firtt, man can have no tenvation of dying ; 
for, to die, meant nothing more than to lote tlie vital 
power ; and it it the vital )>ower which it the medium of 
communication between the toul and boily. In proportion 
aa the vital power decreatet, we lote the power of isenta- 
tion and of contcioutncdt ; and we cannot lote life without 
at the tame time, or rather l)efore, losing our vital tenta • 
tion. which requires the amistHnce of the tcnderctt orgaut. 
We are taught also by experience, that all tliote wlio ever 
natted tlirongh the firtt ttage of donth, and were again 
iMTought to Hfe, unanimously assertetl that they felt nothing 
of dying, but sunk at once into a ttate of intentibility. 

** Let ut not be leil into a mistake by the convultivo 
throbs, tlie rattling in the throat, and tlie ap|)arent |)ang8 
of death, which are exhibited by many peraont when in a 
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dying MtAte. Thane Hymptomfi aru puiuAU only to tht* 
■ueoitttorii, and not to tno tlying, who are not wnilhlu of 
ti)eni. The chh« ht^io in Iho Htimt) m if ont>, iVoin the 
di'ea(l(\il oontortionw of h ptMnou in uu rpilentio Ht, iihouUl 
forn) a coochiMlon reiipeeling hiit inleionl reelingii: fiom 
what AlIectM mt ho nuich, ho Hutlbm nothing." 

^^Tnifl IJOIlTNl^Hil IIDJI^OIIU DliUTII." 

TtiH hrightening up of the mind previoniily to diMohi- 
tlon, or, to UHe the conunon expremiion, ** the l.ightnt^MH 
before l)ettth*," han leil to a notion that dving people are 
favoured l)eyond othem will) a apiiituuIiMed oonueption of 
tidngM not only relating to time, but likewiiie (o eternity; 
or, in otlier wordH, tlnu tliey have viktionM of angello eon«ol.i« 
tion. Thia lighting tip of the tnind la atated by Mr. 
Madden to amount to '* nothing more than a nleuHurahly 
excited condition of the mental faeuhieM. following perhapH 
A Htate of previouM torpor, and eontinuing a few houm, or 
ol^entimeH momentM, hefiire diitMulution. Thiit rouMiiig up 
of the mind Im, prohahly, produced by theHtiuuduN of dark 
veitoua blood circulating through the arterial veaiielii of the 
brain, in coniiequenee of the imperfect oxygenation of the 
blood in the lunga, whoke delicate air ccIIh necome impeded 
by the depoaition of mucuH on the Htirface, which there ia 
not Huffli lent energy in the ahaorbetitH to remove; and 
hence ariaeii the rattling in the throat which coimnonly 
precedea death." 

NATIUIN OK l>UATIt. 

Dh. Phimp, in an elaborate paper read before the lloyfd 
Society, on the Nature of Deah, haM adduced many facta 
and nrguinenta to anip a change which all inUMt undergo 
of the groundleiia terrorM with whioh, we have reaiton to 
believe, the timid and fimcll\il have clothed it. 

" The approach of death," aayit Dr. IMiilip, ** if we are 
aware of it| nmat alwayit be niore or leita itupreiuilve, not 
only hecauie we are about to undergo an unknown change, 
but are leaving all that haa hitherto intereited and been 

<<■ VltAkHponre ohIU it •* thu lltflitiiinK ;" 

*• lliiw (ifl whwn inun nia nt 1I10 point of ilunlh 
*Imv«i tli»y \h)m\ inurry, wliluli lUttir kv«iiiei'ii onll 
4 liiUlalnf iMfuro doath," 
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Kteful to US. ETen here, bowerer, for the inott ptit. 
bws of nmture Arc merciful. Moet diieatet of coo- 
tiniiAnce. (for we shall find there are lome exceptioiif,) noi 
only gradually impmr oar leniibility. but alter our taatea. 
Ther not only render us Ie« lentible to all impreMioni, 
but ie» capable of erijoving .«i far as we are still lensible 
to them. The sight of a feaxt to a man who ha« lo<t his 
appetite is disgustful ; and a similar change takeii place, in 
a greater or Uau degree, with res{>ect to all other means of 
enjovment. 

"'rbeie circumstances constitute a great part of the 
dilferene«f of our feelings with respect to what, in common 
language, is called a violent and a natural death. In the 
latter, as far as sensibility i% imfiaired, we are more or less 
in the state of old age; and, in a<itiition to this change, 
our tastes are perverted Hy these means, the relish for 
life is, in a great degree, destroyed before we lo»e it 
Tlius. 19 disease, the most tin.irl often meet death with 
eomposure; and sometime«, as I have repeatedly witnes*>ed, 
with pleafture. I have even known the information that 
the danger was passed received only with cspresaiona of 
regret." 

SVrFKRlNOS OP THE PEATU-BED. 

Tde eircomatance which has dven rise to our notions 
respecting the Sufferings of our last moments is, that in 
certain duKanes there is a convubiive action of the muscles 
at the time at which the senstbili'y is extinguished. 
But these are not acts of volition. The Uws of our nature 
tcU us that they are not the effects of suffering ; and we 
never see in the patient any indication that he suffers. 
Were they indications of a struggle of fet- Hng, necessarilv 
connected with the last act of dvtng, as has b«;n supposed, 
they would be a consUnt symptom ; whereas, they only 
occur lUMler certain circumstances of the constitution or 
the disease- One of the Icai^ painful of violent deaths is 
that from loss of blood ; yet here this struggle very 
uniformly attends the last act of dying, according to the 
common acoepution of the term ; and it is evident that 
here the sensibility, in consequence of the fadure of circu- 
lation, is almost extinguisheil before th'\» m^oV^itvMri 
Mcuoa of the muMcItt takes place. TYie iM:ug^M% 
o2 
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therefore, the lalmrioui and convuUive heavlnui of the 
elieflt, are wholly autoinatio (or intichttiiieAl), iiulepeiuleiit 
of tlie will,- a part of the mt^chaniain of the bmly, ctiii* 
Irived for Uh safety, which couthmeH to act when the ininU 
ia uneonacioui of the KuffWinga of the frainei or U occu- 
pied hy Hoothhig illuHiona*. 

DtilATII UV MCillTNINU. 

Vtiw peruona who have not inipt)Cted a human body 
itriiok hy Lightnhiu have a correct idea of the niodt) in 
which the Htrokc i^nhcin a sudden terndnation of life. The 
viaihle alterations in the frame affhrd a atrikin^^ contrast 
to the ordinary ravages of what is termed disease. The 
machinery of the hudy appeara nearly perfect and un- 
acatlied, and yet, in none or the rnultitudinous forma of 
death is the living principle so summarily annihilated. 
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TfiK ceaiution of pulsation in the heart and the arteries, 
and coldnehs of the body, are commonly thought to lie 
certain Higns of Death ; nut the researches of science have 
proved them to be very fallaciona. A more certain sign 
ta the suspensinn of reiipiration, for it cuimot l)e continued 
many ndnutes without actual death supervening ; wliereaa 
the action of the heart and arteries may l)e suunended for 
« considerable time, if respiration l)e still carried on, how- 
ever obscurely, snd yet these organs he again awakened to 
activity. Tlie first ol\)ect, therefore, in supposed death, 
is to ascertain whetluT respiration still continuei. This 
can, in many instances, be perceived hy baring the thorax 
and abdomen ; sini'e it is inipohsihle for breathing to Ih) 
carried on for many seconds without the influence of the 
respiratory nmscles, tlie effect of the action of which is to 
elevate the ribs and depress the diaphragm, so as to push 
forward the sterninn, and cause a momentary swelling of 
%\\ti abdomen. It is of ureut importance to tlie young 
\)r9Ctitioner to accustom Ids eye to Judge accurately or 
these movements, as the ordinary n)etlioils of applying a 
mirror to the mouth, or u downy feather near It, are both 

♦ Dr. riiiilp, 
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dMt to error. If the mirror be warmer than the exjiirad 
breath, no sign can be obuined by it, because the breath 
is not condensed upon it; or, the insensible pempiratiofi 
from the hand of him who holds it may sully its surface ; 
whilst '< the light and weightless down/* if confided in, 
will delude more than the prince, who is tlmn described as 
having been deceiveil by it, when carrying off the crown 
fVom the pillow of his royal father : 

*' Dy hit gates of bitmth, 
There Het a downy funther, which utini not : 
Did he respire, that light and weightless down 
IVrchnnce must movo." 

Another symptom, the opacity and want of lustre in the 
eye is equally iallacious ; even tlie thin slimy membrane 
which covers the cornea in the eye of the dead, whioli 
breaks in pieces when touched, and is easily removed from 
the cornea by wiping, sometimes is formed many hours 
before death nas occurreil. In several instances, also, tins 
appearance does not present itself even after death; aa» 
for instance, in cases of poisoning by hydrocyanic acid, in 
which the eye retains all its lustre for nours after death ; 
and the iris even contracts when approached by a bright 
light. This sign, therefore, when taken alone, is of no 
value. 

The state of collapse, which is one of the symotoms of 
cholera asphyxia, has demonstrated how little is tne value 
of ciildneu of the body as a sign of death. In that singular 
disease, the coldness which accompanies the state of 
collapse is that of ice, and during it no pulsation can bo 
perceived, even at the heart; yet the person lives and 
breathes, and frequently recovers. Drowned persons also, 
in whom animation is only suspended, and who may be 
recalleil to life, are always cold ; whereas in some diseases, 
apoplexy for example, a certain degree of warmth is per- 
ceived lor many hours. 

Paleness and lividily of countenance always accompany 
the above state of collapse ; the body even becomes blue : 
this sign, therefore, which is usually set down as one indi- 
cating death, is of less value than any others. Cases, on 
the other hand, have occurred in which the countenancu 
nas remained unchanged a considerable time after death ; 
and in some instances, as Dr. Paris has remarked, " its 
colour and complexion have "not only been preserved, but 



^rti hd^hff*tii»<1 1** H«i \f f 1)0 jnHlf It, »ir«nr«lHtf f h« hhw whieh 

tlr, A T Tliotn«>»»n, h U fvli(«in, Ui»i iWe urc no e^HttlM 
MJatift ihftf rt pi^rAOH Ia frilly iUnti, i'%(*,p\i{ ih*^ (miaI ('^oftufltm 

My. 

DwAtM rtttrl IMIn tif(» lM*ii*|mr«lfl$* Iti mrtut «ien*« mlmUl 
yjf. It» » ffrtPHf, i^»mmii«)t««il»m to flm Mnyttl Hrtdf»fy, \)r> 
Phill|i NfAfj^it flmi (If'rtih, \mt\pf U^ ^tkrimtn fmmn, ¥t]mhf^ 
mtUUifi <ViHrt r»lf| A|i(«^ 0»f*f<4t))vi* AftmiitrtHfM ftroduf'thg; e%» 
hmiMUm <tf>hlht<tflni^ cfiu<i(Hif|irtf wpt^Upn vMitUr'Udhi Injury 
Of (liA0A«f< nf vitfil f»r^iin«i, i^ Mlwoyd \ttPMtM hy m 1(HM ^ 
N^Miblllty 1*0 ilmt fhf prr^fUc! fitiU'm ¥tp prt)\mU (*aH fifmfhi 
Im fiup. ♦irmitmul^il wlfli fmln ThN U pro¥f*i| hy fh# pit« 
p^\pn^p tit fliriftf* tvho lirtVf* \ipp^\ fPM^pfPti rtfl^r miHrtii»f« 
moti Mnttrrttt^uUiicmt for fhr<y f^tl it|^rf<(i fhnf no bitih whm 
fdi whftt fhf v)MI 4iM}fHm w-^ff^ MNphfUd. hut fhiit ik*(iio 

ol* (hf< D^yln^ of Arr*<^MUiM| flmf " Itpnih, of nil (mtooif«<f| 
^lU, U ih« only OH0 wh»wf* \np**pmp tipvpf \t\Mmm^\pi\ 
ttoylioHyi noil ¥thkU ooly fnoft^fl t<orir«0rn (ImHhi; tM AH* 

IN TMH PPAn tf¥ OI>tAtN ^AttmAti tO MAW? 

»» t|j«i w«fl^|f«l rtM'1 ♦♦♦»♦•♦ tiH»lhf>'1 W«»fl«Ojr Hf^i, 

Mahv )(oo«t h»mI ^M<4f oifOi In thf^lr Hvihi uml writlti|{«i^ 
httV6 Ul)(mf0(| to (ifovf* flrnt (In* IVftr nf l>(<Afh U hoi ontoriil 
to roMft; In no Mio'iftro wHtirt^Mi howftyf^i*. hnvFt wd iM*i»tt 
thU lM((*f^<lM^ Uu\Hhy mtifp plit\mni\^ itMiPii th^ti In (h^ 
(l»UfmlM|$ )w*H4tt0 in ih HtnnUp^tut »t/$t(fHfpift "Hwri»ly 
Ui (h^ n\mptp M\pfpf4 t\ptnU wmUi hp no oljcfft of flM)r0 
IrtHt^iul of (IrfAtL Wftrr* 11 tmfi f<o ihcMO tiM tliofi^ h#iirt« 
mriogn^by which Wd nr^ itiu«h«4 to lifei Nor loilMd do 
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I beUev« that it it natuml to fetr dmth, however gtnerdljr 
it may be tliought w. From my own ff^rlinga, I have little 
right to Judge; for, although haliituallv mindAil tliat the 
hour Cometh, and even now may he. it haa never appeared 
actually near enough to make me duly anpiehcnd iti efHiOt 
«iuon myself. But (Vom what I have oiMer^ed, and what 
I nave heard thoite uertons My wltone profetnions leail them 
to the dying, I am induced to itifer that the fear of death 
it not common, and that where it cxittt, it proceccU rather 
fW)m a diteaaed and enfeebletl mind, than from any prinoft* 
pie in our nature.** 

CAlKKt or DKOWNINO. 

Dr. Arkott, in hit popular hirmrntM of Ph^Mtct, ttatet 
the Ibllowinff reaaont why* in onliuary accidentN, to many 
persont are drownnl wlio might caKily Ik* Ravetl: - 

I. Their )>eHeving that tho Ixidy in hravior than water, 
and therefore that coniinuod cxortion in noooKary to keep 
them twimming ; and henco thHr gonrrnlly aRxuniing the 
position of a twimmrr, in which tiu» fnco in downward!, 
and the whole head ItaM to ho kept out of water to allow of 
breathing. Now, at a man cannot retain Uilt ponition 
without continuc<l exertion, he in «cK>n evImuHted, even if 
a twimmer; and if not. the unHkilful attemnt willKcarcely 
tecure for him even a few re«pirattonti. Tno iKnly raiNcd 
for a moment by exertion alK)vc tlto natural level, ninka at 
far below it when the exertion ccaHCt \ and the plunge, by 
tp))earing the commencement of a permanent tinlcing, 
terriAea tne unnractiaed individual, and rcndcrt him an 
etaier victim to Ids fate. 

*i. From a fear that water by etitering the cam may 
drown, w if it entered hy the noac or nunith, a WRttemJ 
exertion of atrength in mntle lo prevent it ; tho truth being, 
however, that it can only fill the outer ear, or m far at 
the membrane of the drum, and in thert«<bre of no conao 
qnence. Kverv diver and nwinimer hat hit cart filled with 
water, and with impunity. 

.i. t'eracmt unaccuRtome<l to tho water and in danger 
of being drownetl, generally attempt in their atnigglc to 
keep their handu above the Mnfaee, from feeling at if 
theh handt were tied while held Mow; hut thia act is 
moat hurtful. beeauRC any part of the bixly kept out of 
Ae water in addition to the face, which must be out 
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requires «n effbrt to Nupport It, which the indlvlduAl It 
•uppofiefl At the time Inootnpcteiit to Afford. 

4. The not hnving reflected (hat wlien a log of wood or 
A humAti bodv in floAthig upright, with a mnAll portion 
Above the iiurrAco, in rough wenther, am At Men, every WAve 
in paining tnuit cover tlic head for a little time, hut will 
AgAUi ItAve it projecting in the intcrvnl. The prACtlMad 
•wimmcr choo^eii thin intervAl for breAthing. 

6. Not knowing the ImportAUce of keeputg the chest ai 
full of air an poNHihle, the doing whicii hAH nearly the HAme 
effbct AN tying h blndder of nir to the neck, nnd without 
other effort will cauho nearlv the whole head to remain 
Above the WAter. If the cnewt be once emptied, while 
from the fAce being under wAter the nernon cAunot InhAU 
AgAin, the tmdy remaina apeciflcnlly neuvier thAn WAter, 
And will link. 



II. rilOPKRTIKS OF FOOD. 



vtv.iy/rum. 

Mvmt more imporlnncc Im nttnclu'd to mnllofil cnntioni 
About the UNC of food tluin tlu7 merit ; for " Dletetlci 
muHt bcrome n much tnorr exact brHtich of knowledge 
before wc can he justified in opposing itn mnxlms to tne 
UAturnl nnd retuMited Mi^f^eMtioimof the ntomnch, in a Htnte 
eitlicr of lieidtn or jIlseuKc*/' 

OOl/UMANDtHM AlsU V.VUnUtnM. 

Laoy Hli HHiNOTdN uotcM : 'MiCt mc tff'HCo the Uiit 
term, Kpicurimn, which in no inJuriouHly and no fAlnely 
Applied to the philonopher from wlu)in it takes Its UAme ; 
And let me not confound his refined morAl system with 
the indulgetice in Hen»ufd enjoyments of those professing 
themselves Ktdcureans. I Imve never, without indlguA- 
tlon, heard the term applied, nince I read Jlrowne's 7/i- 
guitict into Vuff((tr and (Jommnn h'rntrt, And yet I was 
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Mhout to UM it in this ii^urioun ncniio ; no prone are we to 
continue in erron we Iimvc once l^pltevcd. iiut how nunv 
of our opinions are founded on eiiunlly crroneoui preinitet ^' 

KOUNinilMKN'r IN Foon. 

Thm wholesome or nnwholciionic churactor of any 
Aliment depends, in a groat measure, on the vtate of the 
digestive organs» in any given cane. Sometimes, a narti« 
cuTar kind of food is ctAM wholesome, Uecause it prmluced 
a beneficial eftl'ct of a particular character on the system 
of an individual. In tniH esse, however, it is to be con* 
aidered as a medicine, and can be cslled wholesome otdy 
for tliose whose systems are in the same condition. Very 
often a simple aliment is made indigestible by artiHcial 
cookery. Aliments alKumding in fat are unwholesome, 
because fat resists the operation of the gnstric Juice. The 
addition of too much Rpice makes muny au innocent 
aliment it\jurioua, because spices resist the action of the 
digestive organs, and produce an irritation of particular 
parts of tht syttem. 

In any given c<\Fe, the digestive power of the individual 
la to be ctmslderetl, in order to determine whether a par- 
ticular aliment is wholesome or not. In general, we can 
only say that aliment \n hcntthy which is easily snlulde, 
and is suitetl to the power of digestion of the individual ; 
and, in order to render the aliment |ierfect, the nutritious 
parts must be mixetl up with a certain quantity of inno« 
cent subBtance alibrding no nouriihmcnt, to fill the stomach; 
because there is no doubt that many persons it\}ure their 
health bv taking too nuich nutritious food. In this case, 
the nutritious parts, which cannot l)c dissolved, act pre- 
cisely like food which is, in itnelf, indigentible. 

It is a very mistaken idea that the nourishment in food 
is according to the quantity : a person may eat a great 
deal of iiome articles, and receive very little nourinlunent 
iVom them. The quantity of nourishment depends 
greatly on the aromatic flavour contained in food ; and 
whatever is insipid to the taste is of little service to the 
atomach. Now, the diffbrcnce lH?tween goo<l cookery and 
Imd cookery lies principally in the (lexelonment of the 
flavour of our food ; articles properly cooked yield the 
whole of it : by good ciMikcry we make the most of every- 
thing- by bad cookery, the least. 
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tiff Mf'-Jf fft/rf»l »M/ljfh7ri/'»l /!*• .»)J»jr,«|f>K»fr(5Ji Mi^/ ^f»?«•W/ 

fiht^itviU nun nti'iUt^ hf l)i*' r»**j/f'fM U ^t^U hufit^tt, itttt) *f»^ 
ff»/r^» (f,Urt\ffltK ^ft-thf'n tff Ihf^MiHt nwi Uftinittt p^rtHft^t. iht^ 

f'tmhitt^ h, Of** dj^'fr^T^I hyhtUm, nttUtftii ffitfti, }t ht k 

ntt* ffr'rf#* /(}(//•< Mfil«* ♦Kffff fti}/f«? Scf*)u^ •.iu]itin\ ttfiit) H 
H»«rJ*'f fit /lit;/**/)/.f» j»fr/> fr»'rf#. ffffff )f f/rfM Mi«r* ^^^ ; >r*** ?* U 

fhftft 

tt*\i^U'r., )u l-f* Ihthlil'l I Hint //;/ /h fffffffffM tif A>/*j»//// • 
*-'t'-f'ff t^urttftitt tniUftr hff^\ }r*'Mf A.>f«.«»f fjif)^ ^vOfy^ M ♦'^^^ 

y^'f, iff ^/fftjJ'»'i/J, -^i* ptt* tt*t ft*-f-imtfrfftf'') t 1 t)t^(fff*tt*f httttt^ 
ttf iftf-t*, tifftf )* U t'ff^ «ff/f'»«* htf'U' /I apftf, im ft f,«./.i.*«M7 • 

•^Hffj;* »'* r^'fJ^f/rtfcly j/tH^f*, 7^# ^ ^ft,tf «m Mf^ ff/)/f/9fi* 

♦ Jff Vf?HifttAti 
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dasses are driven from animal to vegetable diet, they car- 
nivorously both beliere and argue that they are in tlie 
world remarkable olgecta of distress— that their country 
is in distren — that 'things cannot last;' — in short, 
pointing to an artificial scale of luxury, which they them- 
selves ha«e hung up in their own mtnda, or rather in their 
stomachs, ther persist that ve^table diet is low diet — that 
being without roa&tbeef is lining below zero, and that 
roolarcs, or teeth for grinditig the roots and fruits of the 
earth, must have been given to mankind in general, and 
to the £nglish nation in particular — by mistake.** 

RULE OP BATINO. 

** To eat a little and of^en,* is a rule frequently followed, 
because it is in accordance with our feelings ; but it is a 
▼ery bad rule, and fraught with infinite mischief. Before 
the food is half dimted, the irritable nerves of the upper 
part of the stomach will produce a sensation of craving; 
and, it it sufficiently evident that to satisfy this craving by 
taking food, is only to obtain a temporary relief, and not 
always even that, at the expense of subsequent suffering. 
There can be no wisdom in putting more food into the 
stomach than it can possibly digest ; and, as all regularity 
is most conducive to nealih, ii is better that tlie foodshould 
be taken at suted periods *. 

PJ^LSE APPETITE. 

A PALBE appetite, a craving that does not arise from the 
demands of health, but from the morbid piquancy of the 
juices in tlie stomach, is a sute in which more u taken 
than can be digested— tlie food being devoured rather than 
eaten. 

This condition of the stomach has led to the notion that 
the parties have had to feed another animal besides (hem- 
selves; and the uneducated do not hc'^itaie to believe 
that a large worm, and even a wolf, are occasionally inha- 
bitanu of that viacuaf. 

* Ur. Rk'hsrda, on Nctyoiu DiMirdrrs. 

t In India i« found a plant, a spcciea of b«|]e1>ore. (not tlM hellebort 
of the drucpsU.) a portiun of which being taken medicinaUy by per«ona 
«> aliUctad with dysprpaU as to rtjtwt all food, wU\ oauM Um «^V^3&% 
to ntum. JlUgplaat i§ coUed bj the luttiTSS, ** Una InAisaTaBivA.** 
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ISfAOINAHV THIRST. 

TiiR Mevelonment of a certain morbict feeling U often 
miitaken for 1 hirKt, to which it hai a great aualogv. 8uch 
is cauKfd by the vicious liahit of frequently drlnKlng, tnd 
the desire of tatting some liquids, as brandyi wine, 6ic» 

Notliing pro(hices tliirst so mud) as auenchlng it, or 
grows more readily into habit than drinking. 

WAHMTII VnOM SPIRITS. 

Is hard winterN, ilie lower classes, having no fire at 
home. p[o to a i)ul)lic-houBe and sit there; and many of 
them l)t'lieve ifiat taking Bpirits internally warms tliem, 
and annwers the same purpose as going to a Are; they 
think it a question, which of the two ways will warm them 
best, not deeming it more injurious to health to warm thorn 
in the one way or the other. 'J'he want of fuel is parti- 
cularly felt, and it is known that disease prevails tot much 
greater extent when the winter is severe ; from that caiUM) 
persons drink more, and suffer more in various waya*. 

"tIIK Ull.WVH," 

Tni.Hi. is a popular notion that "btitter is bi/hm,^' 
which means, that it increabes the secretion of bile to an 
inconvenitMit iltp^rtt. 'J'his may, probably, be the case 



with Hoine dyNpepticH ; but when used in moderation, 
butter liUH certanily not this ell'ect with the majority of 
persouK. 

^J'iit^iL* in albo a general prejudice against l)eer in the 
cahe of the bilious and the eedentsry ; but it appears 
without foiiiidatioti. liilious people are such as have weak 
stomacliH and impaired digeKtion ; and those who are seden- 
tary are nearly in these respects always in a similar state. 
Now, beer does not tend to weaken such stomachs, to 
become acesci^it (ssur) or otherwise to disagree with tiiem: 
on tiie contrary, it will l)e found, in the majority of cases, 
that beer agreei* with them nmcli better than wine, since 
it is fiir lesij diwpotsed to aceucence, better fitted to aet as a 
stomachic, and, therefore, to invigorate both the digestive 
organs and the constitution at large. 

* y.vUUtnoti of Dr Arnutt, hefore tho JIuuao of C'ommona, on tlis 
lii/alth of 'I'Qwnn. 
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KHHOll* OK iXM)NKIIV. 

In the hmul of tho nkilAil fouk, AlitneutHry Nubatauoct 
lUinott entirely chRng« th«ir tmturt*, form, (Nn\iiiiitcnotf« 
oilour* tii«tt>, colour, oomnonUion, \c. ; t'Ncryihing U lo 
mo(Hfl(Hl thiit it in iiniHMwnUo for the nttmt dolicAtc' t««tM 
to r«cogniiic the orlttlnul iiul)«t«uoo of cc^rtii'u diwhoi. The 
uaefVU ol()eotof Cookt^ry U to rriulrr MllnirntitiigrcfAhle to 
tlte leuitfNi «nil of c^Mny (li|Xt><i(lot) ; )>ut iV vtnrly ttofn 
A#rv« fhM|vit>ntly, with peo|utf AtlvmuTt) in clvll1»«tion, 
itao^j^t in to exoito tl0lioAtt) |mUtc« or illflirult tauten, or 
to p1t>a«e vanity } tht^n, far frt)ni Wing a \\wi\\\ art, it lie- 
coiiira a rc^l Hcoviritv, wliich (H>ca«ion« a grt^at nvunher of 
ciiacanca* and haii Imjuontly WtiglU on pmnaturo death*. 

rKAIN f.OOK»:UV. 

TiiK culinary art cngagoa no iimall iihiirc* of attention 
nmoutf mankind : but, unfortunately, (-ookn art* iiehloni 
ohenuHta, nor, indeed, do titey uuderatand tl)enioiit«itnpIe 
of the chemical nrinciplc^ of their art i hence their labour 
ia moit fVctiuently employed, not in rendering wholcMontc 
urticlca of food nu)re tligentihle >vhich \n the true iddect 
of OookcrV' but in making unwholenoine thingn imlatal^Ct 
Iboliahly imagining that what in ngvceahle to the palate 
muMt be alao healtht\d to the Htonutch. A greater fallacy 
enn aearcely h? conceived ; for thonuh, h^ a btfautilXd 
nrrangemcnt of Prt)vidence, what \n wnolcMonte In weldom 
tUaagrecaUc, the convcme U by no meanw applicable to 
man, aincc thowc thingH which are plea«ant to the tattte are 
not unfVequcnUy very ii\Juriouii. Atiinuiln. indet^d. for 
the mo«t part, avoid inntinctively all unwholmime ftHul, 
probably uecauae everything that would he pirjudielal ia 
actually diiitaitte(\tl to then\ ; but nn regardit man. the 
cht>icc of artiden t>f nourinhnuMU \u\h been left entiiely to 
hla reanotif , 

t<HNNCIt AND tCNUl.lMII OOOKKUV. 

TuK principlen of Freiu'h anil k't^glitih CooVeiy are but 
imperfectly undemtiHul, clue we think the Huperiority of 
the fortncr wouhl Iw ujore readily aoknt>wledged. 

In V'ranci^ nnmt MubxtanecH are expoited (hinnigh the 
medium of oil or butter to a degree i\( temperature of At 
ItMHt (jOO^* Fahrenheit, by lV>iitg or bralMinii, They «rt 
* l)r, llu«UH«r. i l)i\ riHmfn llrUI|t«»wtil<Mr TrMU««, 
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iirf» ^M^^^••*I frr'»r*» f»r I».c*! »/i f I a «» ,i»^ 'if friil|f, bi,*) nt)w]rfth)y 

In t'f'tffttinn I'rr^fuh ''/i',(f«*f y, ^»rf Mf t^ontrnrf, nrf'f'htt 
fifM fKfmll/ !'»»* httn n \nr^*^>^ /|n»fftlfy fff vrnffr^ nut} fnr^ 
l#»«!iily h'fH'^'l; «n'l, rofF«:r'|»»*-Ff:ly, f^rr^r flfiJrr»ft| KffKflf lfI^fM^ 

th#- rrflMrrfl j«»'it'-r tttr If l«» w^fl J^novvrF tnrtt n^}ift*utfttnin 
niih<fmK''^,(p'A, htr ^<j»ff»|rl''. fJi/' whiff hf nn f^j;,) J;f{^rrrifr 

'Mf**-/* /iJi.T'rvpfF^rfH ftf^ *,ttt*n ttf fhf- ufrfff-nt Jf^ip^f ffffF'-^ 
hi « fFFMll/'Rl jr'i.fF* /rf vr*»w VVhffF »If*» p/rwfr^ /rf f>rf 

M h»ir mw >»f/*r s'^'flff^. R'F Trf-^irrfFrfly r/c^rrrffF#*rF/lNl; is 
Hfir# t'l jrfM/lii/'*» rrrfi/lF /Ii-/'Ofrrr'fr» Jry ^rr/irrF'ifiri^ nf'uViff ; 
whiU til'* 7fry *tttiit* f*tt}f]i-n -^h}} t-frtt)K>i\ npun t^rHtcft 

{triuMpU'M, tit r-itK^T fh»* \*r\u('\\i\f^ /»f t'tiunnttn ■/•».««'». ^^ri 
If fpfr^'fi r^FFW irrr^rFirtM /. nr"l f*H«<iIy A<(«'irfriN^<^'1 Ky M»^ 
SXfrrf* ifi/l»vi'iii>fl* 



rr/iA4-r A Of, fttfttPtt HI K ATS. 

rF/>Firi«l»rri''Ftf rrp M'rt » orr'l IJ'<II/-'I Vt/./»fi' ; vi^lrf^N rrip/ Ik* 
rt^t-fttit'iM p** r/ill'f •.«»■!• fnf^»"f»f, h'ifli p|J»fif/FfFf flfr/l j»^*l>ffifff 
ftfsf ; ffM/I n4 rlr/' lfiM/-r »■: «;rf|iih)*» Iff rfnrtn v'n*Pr, }i**iiC** 
i}u* tUf^'^tMit'f* tit fN" fFtiFriN'"!-' /| .iIiFy t>f \t'tw}i*-r n ft^f-nf. 

nt't'-^ffVltl^ Ut fh/* ttlOt}e» oT /'r'rtFFFJ/ I' VV^^FF, f/lf F f^f PF f ^«*, 

fffpf }^ fi'rilwl, fh* gr'MF'.f jr.irf /if fhf K^I«lfF**i> fr< rp"wl 
nfF/l r^fpiFi'-'l }tf t),/. uoiffr ; »«;|i/-F». /in th«» t'tntfrHry. If m 

rfrlJf^l^ fl»*» ^/'l.'FMfi'f •! tt,t*u^r M ri'rf rr'ffrflVf'J ; J»/F fhpf. 

f^,ffv:r/./| fFi^nf *^ffi"iFFf" >»'i»h i;'!'»rif,/. pn/l nMirir/if-n, Hfi/I 
nh'nil'l, ^)t**Tt*^i,Tt*. >!*' r^i'fr/- ri'FriiFF/»({ flr.ifF )i*A]h]. 

A*vtyt^f, t-'tfttti r/rw ^rMr,frHF,w, 
'P'*^FF»»? furt/i ^f'pt'*r f'ffr'ff FFr »>»/» FFfiMff{jfrfr#.frf trt t')i)h)rtft 
lhf*ft t)mf tff ff^i'/'trtft *ht*tn ninTtt!*\ tVtf'f v-rj f'nrl/. 1 ft ft'*^) 
mt iTtfnttt wriFh n*i\u) pFiFrfrnl Cfff,t\ }t*ft,r*- tt hn^ ff^-ih (rr/fp'-r 
f/ff tnn'ffft'nfirtff, Khttvrn n »/rMl tVi^rhftttrt) Ui fhf plnFfr iff/M 
^km* (ff iinhFf^ in wifhhffl/llFr^ \*^\h «iihwl f/? fhi« j"#f- 
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pote until the ago at which the system requires solid foml. 
Before that time, milk, fainaceouH fooil, and animal broths^ 
aflS)rd that kind of sustenance which is at once best suited 
to the digestive organo, and to the nutrition of the system. 
The method of mincing and pounding meat as a subHti- 
tute for mastication may do very well for the toothless 
octogenarian, whose stomach has been habituateil to con- 
centrated nutriment ; but the digestive organs of a child 
are not adapted to the due preparation of such foo<l, and 
will be disordereil by it. When the child has the meauH 
of masticating, a little animal food may be allowed ; but 
at first, this should'be of the lightest quality, and allowed 
on alternate days only, and even then its ejects should he 
watched; for all dianges in the regimen of children sliouhl 
be gradual. 

PLAIN DINNKK8. 

It is a common opinion, that the simpler the food, the 
more easily it is digested ; and that the human stomach 
will more readily dispose of a dinner consisting of a single 
article of food than of two or three, although me quantity 
eaten of the single article exceed that of the two or three 
collectively. That tlds is an Krror, though an old, and 
therefore a more inxeterate one, is shown as follows : — \ll 
carnivorous animals, except man, gorge themseives with 
animal food without any admixture. Nature has urovideil 
them with the means of digesting this kind ol rood in a 
homogeneous state and raw. This is not the case with 
omnivorous man. All the animal, and much of the 
vegetable food taken by man, especially in a civilised 
itate, requires to be softened by fire before he can swallow* 
much less digest, it. Now, though other animals eat and 
relish animal food alone, man carmot do so without dis- 
tress. The human stomach digests better widi an admix- 
ture of meat and bread, or potatoes, than with a mass of 
meat only. Thus, the human stomach requires heteroge- 
neity in food. To this may be added, the well-known 
physiological fact, that the chyle produced from vege- 
table food is precisely of the same nature as that produced 
from animal food. Whatever the stomach can digest, 
Yields chyle with exactly the same chemical propertieo. 
'fhis fact strengthens the argument. If, therefore, an 
admixture of one or two articles be advantageous, there la 
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^f-PPFti* tipf/fviyipyhpjt. 

p^ntftiff %^ip}t^rn. Iv. l^rll1fr/)^ }Hf^pvpT, t^mm4)f'tn ffin* 
" w^ /If*/*! ifij»ff»M»«(f/ w»»h Mi^ ttiM \rj }if'w^h^ff, fh^ f»m# 
/rf ^lifrfi^r «/r /-l/r^^ly fip'tn if. TrM* rrrf^f^fff /rf f/wif m ftt^ 

thirhif^ w)nfU t)}*-rM H n tinftirn\ f^ml^n^y f<» f*»p/i^ ; ntitt 
Hff" 9('t-k it »t ft tiffF^ wli^ff fh^ «y«f#«m, im rHipt'Cfn fl# 
JffflfiMr/^ /rf ttftft), )n fftkjrfjj lip fl tiunt^ nc^ht^ tfiiit npt\ 
iffUni ft^r^i^l#». rtfht^r th»n Mi^ rw»ir/f>»fnf fHmUitP, in pn- 
pt^tViHii in fffmnnUrt^!^ h*^nUh)\y th#» Uifpr niftftpn ttt thin 
pThft^^. 7'hf» ^fl/l mt-f\}hi\ trfnup)fpr «» Jif^J flffi**, in M>/|fi^l 
f/» ^liriff/'f in tfiA r/F}'Mf#» /ff fhf» /l«y, wm Mf^f in r^ijffr/l 
f/» ffi" f'fftnfitrt «ifi/l f''frrFpl#»UMrM« ttf rf-nf ni rtiffhf ; nfr/lfim 
hw^rJf '.r i^/r/ffl kI^^'P frf«V /»fl^f» ir^ f^tfi^v**'! i»y »/l<rjr*fn$; « 
p\nfi tit l)i'in fciri'l, wIftj t-vt-ry nfun]yi,u h^q faif^/i /»f **ff>»^f .'' 

Vnr- hvirnf'thftt of tit-int'tvt^ f'lr fVnip fthw i\fmpn hfi^ 
frfif f»T't v.'}»li fh^' «f»Mifi/rri if *lf«)^fv^"< in f|»i« ^/rtrnffy. 
If Af"'*t «! iii|ifrif»N JM irr imyrffVMtthni hf Vn\i)un /fl$rM« 
»/'f ; »iy wl^■r^i^ «/fO./fO » r»t}/ii,^ fff *:Mi|f flr^ rf»«^1f» in 
|*/»rjq w'^H'/, fr/»rrr iforr/*; • »fi*| if Is r/rrrfl*l#-rifly ftfffffvl, 
ffrnf if fit" ff/ff»#H< 'rf firr '»* w^f" |»flf ifff/r fli*» Hi^Mffr. Jin/I 
ffi^ wi»'f!*» /»r fii*. f|;^)( ifif*» nrry /»»h#'r ff«M*»N. f|f*» Umpn 
ntmhS yl/'M /in** ffjir/l uuitt^ fj/l«fifi#* t/rr fBm»|» fir«n flM» 
tvff'f'" /ff fli*» rf./'«f • t r. iht" prtiytrriiifim itf fli*» flfTWPf 
trnn\i\ ],f» flq ihtt'h, tiff |fiff#-r »q two. Th** niifin**, *rf 
ftiiituh. vrnM ^^ ^-ffffffii** ffri/| tfq^fffl ; if iq hf f i»*» MiUt^Ap 
ifittfh-t tni)y fiinf w^^'rimf U h'th fnhftt 'Vh** ft'funp hf iht* 
hhiit'v^ nfh'T fif ci'\rtthif i«i tMtutvt*ii, ttitwn ^jfMJpfit r»i*- 
t^rirtlfl fnr friMt irij^ flfrlnrfff ffrffff^f^ll , 
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Tl'MTLIB lOVP. 

A REOKNT writer remarks: — *'the soup uiiaoAlled 'Turtle 
Soup* ia an excellent soup ; but it Im not Turtle Soup. 
] admit it to be a rich and Mivo\iry compound, in which 
•ome tnoiveaucf of ita godfather may occaaionally be found 
floaUng ; but the auioitatin^f Juiceti with which the occi- 
dental luxury is presented to us, are extraotetl fVom the 
binder legs of a calf and an ox ; the foundation (or stock) 
is, in fact, composed of veal and beef, and a masterly in- 
troduction of appetising condiments, which are both 
palatable and ple^ising ; but it is no more like the Turtle 
Soup of the eastern hemisphere, than pea>soup, made 
f^m that delicate vegetable in the spring, is to a nan- 
keen-coloured mesM, ooncoctcil in the winter, bearing the 
same name. The truth is. the turtle ia too expensive a 
delicacy to warrant such a lavish ex|)enditureof its succu- 
lent nourishment, too precious to waste. In the West 
] ndies, e>jr/ MN^ <m/rf ^ii»e; the turtle is too plentiAil 
to require the meretricious aid of stock and gravy. There 
the whole is consumed for soup, except tho callipee, and 
it is extremely delicious," 

OOPPHn XU JUlflAT. 

Trk culpable neglect of the tinning of the insittea of 
Copper Saucepans has, ss the reader may recollect, led to 
many fatal results. It was not, however, suspected that 
Copper actually exists in the Mtfui ittrff, intlependant of the 
vessels in which it is cooked. This has been proved by 
recent analysis of the 80ups made by tlie Dutch Company 
in Paris, in an elaborate report by M. Chevreul to tl)e 
French Academy of Scienoes. lie found, most unexpeot- 
etlly, that a very appreciable quantity of copper existed in 
a quantity of houp equal to an Knalish quart, the jtroduce 
of a pound of n)eat. To satisfy hunself that this was not 
the retiult of Mrror, or arising from the vessel in which 
the analysis was made, M. Chevreul repeated the experi- 
ments in vessels of tin, iron, platinum, porcelain, and 
glass ) when copper was constantly found to exist in beef, 
veal, nartiidge, the whites and yolks of eggs. The quan- 
tity of meat operated upon was always a pound l--nglish, 
which waa plaoe<l a quart of water; the time of boiling 
waa five hounu Tho oommon praotioe of putting tho 
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meat into cold water, ftnil ruining thli to boiling, wai aUo 
proved, by eNperinient, to be very superior to tbat oi 
plunging cold meat into boiling water. 

POTATOMM AM l<H)On. 

TiiK economy of Poiatoei bas been strangely overrated; 
tbey are a f)t eieulent to lower tbe tood of tne opulent, and 
to dindniiib tbe consumption of ricber viands i but aatbe 
sole support of tbe poor, and a substitute for bread, tbey are 
totslly Inadequate. Man cannot live unon tbein long in 
bealtn, wbatever may be said of tbe Irisn, Dread repTen- 
isbe^ (be s\stem, of Itself, unaided by tlesb meats ; wbilst 
tbe Potato provokes and nurses a desire for ardent spirits ; 
and poor nourisbment may drive a wbole people into 
babits of drunkenness, 

i*Hii:juiM<3ica AUAiNsr katinu yisu. 
A coNTKMFoHAitY tourist (Mr. Leiteb Hi tcble) observes: 
tbere is a peculiarity q\ taiite in ct^rtain iisbing districts, 
wbicb makes tbe people poorer tbat) tbey need be. ** On 
tbe banks of tbe Heine, for instai\oe, tlie Asbermen are 
compelled to eat tbe Jobn Dorys tbemselves, or else to 
tbrow tbetii away; for tbis HhIi, so excellent ami so wbole-. 
lome, is not admitted on tnu tables of tbe genteel, and, 
tberefore, fetcbes only a tew centimes iii tbe market. 
In Tngland, we understand good eating better at least 
in tbis resjcct, and very properly pUce tbe vulgar Jobn 
Dory upon a par witb tbe turbot. We sbould not forget 
to ami, tbat in some parts of Ireland for instaitce, in tlie 
county of Bligo— tbe skate is reckoited uuOt fur buman 
food Tbe starving peasant turns away IVom it witb 
contempt, and, wben taken accidentally, eltberby tbericli 
or poor, it is ibrown back into tbe sea. Tbe same pre« 
Judice prevails, to a certain estent, in Kcoiland ; wbile in 
Xondon we meet witb portions of tbe elsewbere proscribed, 
and really excellent tisli, at tbe tables of ibe opulent." 

flONMWMI*'riON IW VXUU, 

TiiMiaisbut little Fisb consumed in the interior of 
Great Britain; and even in most sea port towns tbe con- 
sumption is not very great. In London. imleiNl. immens*^ 
quantities of fiub are annually made uie otraiid tbere can 
be little doubt tbat tbe ooniumption would be muob 
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greater, were it not for the abuses in tlu: tnde, which 
render the tu^ply oomparatively scarce, and in most in- 
stances exceedingly dear. All fish brought to London is 
told in Billingsgate Market ; and, in consequence of this 
restriction, the salesmen of that market have succeeded in 
establishing what is really equivalent to a monopoly ; and 
are, in a great measure, enabled to regulate both the 
supply and the price *, 

We are inclined to attribute the comparatively small 
consumption of fish to its disagreement wiih tlie system. 
Fish, in order to be preserved fresh for the market, are 
allowed to linger and die, instead of being put to death in 
health, as every living thing intended for food ought to 
be: this circumstance very much alters its nature and 
properties as food ; and, probably, is one cause why, with 
some people, fish is said to disagree, by exciting disturbance 
in the alimentary canal. It is less nutritive than the flesh 
of warm blooded animals, and, of course, is less stimulant 
to the circulation. Fish, in proportion to its bulk, may 
be said to be almost all muscle, and it is readily known if 
it be in high perfection, by the layer of curdy matter in- 
terposed between its flakes. It often happens that those 
parts of the fish, viz., the pulpy, gelatinous, or glutinous, 
which are considered the most delicious, are the most 
indigestible. 

POISONOUS PISH. 

Although Barbel are r^ectcd as a fish not to be eaten> 
they are, by no means, to be despised, if spitchcocked 
as eels. The Sea- Bream is also unjustly condemned. 

Skate, if fresh, will eat tough : it cannot be kept too 
long if perfectly sweet. An absurd nrejudice prevails 
with many persons against the skate. Tne female akate ia» 
however, more delicious than the male. 

0UT-0F-SKA80N FISH. 

1^1 VKR Fish, out of season and unwholesome, are con- 
stantly sold and eaten in London, during March, Aprils 
Hud May ; from the purchasers being ignorant that the 
above are the fencing or spawning mouths for jack or pike, 
perch, gudgeon, roach, dace, carp, tench, and all river 
Bsb, except trout and eels. Tet, although there is a pen- 
* M Moullooh. 
s2 



«tt>' lor uking, having in poaseasion, oreKitosingfor saie, 
•uch out-nf-saaaon t)&h, it ia Haily done in tna ma{ro)H>lis, 
to \\\i great iivjury of the ctmtiumera, ami ilie ilestruciion 
of the brt^ei) of nah, whieh, if not unlawfully tieiiiruyetl, 
would ha gt>oil, whuleaume, and plentiful, from June to 
the end of the year 

Mr. d. Dylea^ the niediea) otfloer of the \Vhiteehai>el 
l^uonjn hia evidence hetbre the House of i'onunona, 
attrihutea mueh i^ the diaeaae in Si>italt)elda to the |K>or 
of that di&triot eaiing a great deal ut eoarae bad fl&h i andj 
in reply to a cjuestion whether iVeth tiah ia « healthy diet, 
he states it to be so oecaaionally, but not eonatantly. 

rtw rwM rovNW at sea, 

PAaAPoxiOAt aa the fact may Hp|>ear4 there ia no elaaa 
of |>eraona who eat ao few Fiah a& aadora » ami the rea^un 
ia, they ^eUltim obtain them. >\'iih the exoeption of 
i^ying-A^^t and dolphins, and perhaps a very few othera^ 
fim are not found on the higb aeaa at a i^reat diatanee 
fi^um land. They abound moat along eoaata^ in atraita 
and baya, and are aeUlom caught in water mon; than forty 
or At^y fathoma in depth, 

WlilTK-aAIT. 

Untii. lately, White bait were conaidered to be the young 
uf the SItad ; but, in an article in the /• u/««^mV.4/ JourH.!?, 
No. XIX , thia doctrine ia oombatetl by Mr. William 
Varrell, F,L 8 , who waa letl to inveatigate the aulnect by 
ubserving the early ap|>earance (March) of White-bait in 
a H6hmonger*a ahon -, and knowing that 8hada, which they 
were bupftoaeil to be, did not make their apuearance tiU 
much later (May\ he ttH)k up and neraevered in a courae 
of inveatigation, which laatetltVom MarchtoAuguai, 18-Jd, 
Thes|>eciAc diatinction between the two H&hea, on which 
he rehea aa of the greaieat value, ia the dilfUrence of their 
anatomical character \ and es|>ecially in their number of 
vertebru), or amall bonea, extending from the back-btuie, 
•* The number of vertebra? in the Shad,** he aiatea. •• uf 
wliatever ai«e the specimen ma^ be, ia invariably Dfty^live, 
the number In the White-bait la uniformlv dfty-aix j and 
even in a ti&h of two inches, with the asaiaianoe of a lena, 
thIa exMl nuinber may be diaiiuctiy mad« out** 
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ClIVNLTY TO ftllKM.-Kt«U. 

It hm Wu iMiUiirttctortly piiwinl, hy tho exporlonco oi 

driving pepi into Uie oUwii of LolMtt rt. iniitriKror tying 
thenulH ftn «ot of unnrctMnry ornclty, T\w cnntont of 
boiling Lobitort «live to in)prov(t tlirir tlsivonr, in aUo founci 
to be M frron«oui on it in crut'l. T\w l»o«t ntrthoti ia 
befort' boiling, to tbprivo tht) Lolwtor of lift? by putting it 
into /Vr<A wMtt^r— the lurtkut pnni|)-WAtpr nnnwrni In^t— 
in \vhich the (itHx will live but m ihort time. LolMtrrt 
thufi tlrfMed h«ve bet^n tIt'clMml to be improvetl mthor 
tbun tleteriomtetl in their qunlity: the tnil will lie found 
to lo«e mucli of itR hurdurim uml indigmtihility ; tho 
wiitrry ttotte in equnlly connnon to tlume drenMeti in tl)« 
ukuaI wMy, which nriiei fVtmi the H»h hnvlng htH*n itickly 
And di»eiiiie<l. The preee<ling ohnervuiionH Rpply to Crtuhu^ 
Blirimp, PrftwuR, \c. The horrihle cruelty of drennlng 
Bliell*n«h alive it the imnie m if Another fi»l)« which doft 
not )H)i«eRii their itniphihiouN property, hut noon dici when 
tnken out of the wmer, were to he iuntnntly couveyetl out 
of iti nittive WMter either into the ity{ng*pnu or tin* 
Mueeimn. 

Finn mny he crlinpetl newrly mm well a few dnyn after 
tlenth «P when ttlive. A (picmlon, however, occom, why 
tbe epicure whould give the preference to Flwh After it hAn 
partetl with a ctnntiderAhle portion of itw rich And Nolublo 
parts in boiling WAter, am in dreming crimped Hwh 1 

"OUKKN OVJtTKUll.** 

A VKAY coninm\) And very ndMtaken opinion «xi«ta, 
mpeeUUy unutng foreignerH, thAt not only the (ireen 
C)yAterii frtnn ( olchenter, hut a11 I nglinh oyAterw, are 
iwpregnate<l wlih » opper, ** which they get tVom fewling 
off eopper hAttka;** unch, we helteve, would he quite aa 
it\iuriouM to the uninml itvelf am it could he to un, and th9 
ftincy CAU only hAve arlnen ih\\\\ the atreng flAVour pecu- 
liar to thiM fiah, (Sreen OyaterM Ai*e eon))mrAtively little 
Citeeinetl in the jtrcMcnt day. 

Oytttera have heet) known to produce vAriouM accltletUai 
and* when they were of a green colour, tlda peculiarity haa 
I generally attributed to the *^ eopper banka,** Tnia ia 
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an absurdity, the green tinge being as natural to some 
yerietiea of Oystara as it ia to a certain Aab whose bunea 
are of verdigria hue. 

8ome yeara aince, auppoaed poisonoua Oyatera were 
tbund adhering to the coppered bottom of a ahip in t!\e 
Virgin lalea i but the ocoaaional accidenta among the uieu 
that ate them have been referred to other cauaea. Anotlier 
report, eoually abaurd, wad that of the Aah having gra* 
dually quitted the Thamea and Medway aince coppering 
aldpa bottom a haa been introduced. Again, the iilea of 
teaiaoeoua mollusca avoiding copper-bottomed veuaela, hut 
clinging to thoae of wood« ia equally abaunl i for this 
oircumatance ia explained by the greater facility with 
which these cieaturea adhere to wood. 



OATiNQ luuaotfia, 

Wa frequently hear of people being Mutcledt aa it ia 
termed j and it la generally auppoaed Uiat the miachief ia 

Sroduced by aome apeciHoally poiaonoua quality in thd 
ah- Mr. Uicharda, in hia 'JWaihtf on Ntn^vous Din rdtfrnt 
obaervea that he haa seen many caaes hut diacovereil 
notldng to confirm thia popular opinion In atwe in- 
atancea, only one of a famdy haa been afifbcted, wldle all 
partook of the aame Musclea. He haa known exactly the 
aameaymptoma produced by pork, lobatera and other ahell- 
fiah. and can attribute theu^ to nothhig more than a 
diaturbed atate of indigeation. 

The vulgar opinion ihat Muaclea are rendered nnwhole- 
aome by the copper of uhipa' bottoma, ia quite uiuenahle. 
It is, however, coidectured, that Muaclea become poisonous 
iVom diaeaae, particularly of the liver, or <Vom tne intro- 
duction of poiaonoua meduate into the shell. 

It ia extraordinary that Muaclea ahould have a poiaonoua 
elibot on some peraona, at certain timea, whilat ooca&ionally 
they may eat them with impunity; and other peravinti 
will nartake of the Muaclea which appear ao pemicioua in 
certain statea of the ayaiem, without any bad ef!l)cts. It 
appeara to be quite uncertain to what ihia pernicioua 
ronerty may be owing ; ii haa often cauaeii death. See 
tnla, Moehring, Uomleau, Uurrowa, and Fodere*. 



K 



« Mr, B. QAriiM>. ]>M«.a ] tn Cbarloaworth*! Ma««atnf of {Batumi llU(or) . 
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PUrniDlTY OK Mr AT. 

Until the experiments of the celebrated Italian pliy- 
tician, Redi, who (lie<I \\\ 101)7, inRecls \^crc supponed to 
bo engendereil in Putridity, and not by their own iit)ecicii. 
The correction of tins Krror first le«! butcl^rrs an<l liouse- 
keepers to guard meats from fiics by defending them with 
gauie Coverings. The most important of Keilis experi- 
ments was the following: — lie put some meat and Hnh 
into a large vessel, covered with very fine gause, which 
he also put into a large box, covered with the Hame gause, 
that the airmisht penetrate to the meats while it remained 
free from the intrusion of insects. On these he did nut 
see a single worm, but ft'equently paw the little crcatun^s 
writhing about on the outer gauze, trying to mukc their 
way through; and it was with difficuhv that he was once 
quick enough to prevent two of them from failing on ttie 
meat, for they had got their bodies half through tite inner 
game. He also obnerveil the flies, attracted by the meat, 
and unable to make their way to it, drop their eggs upon 
the ffauie; some of them alighting upoit it, others hover^ 
ing in the air during the operation ; and he |>erceiveil that 
tmch left six or seven eggs at a time. This wan the point 
he wished to ascertain ; and he had now discovered that 
insects supposed to be engendereil by corruption were, In 
reality, propagated by their uwn sjpecies. 

During the course of these experiments, Redi ascertained 
tlie curious fact, that when the common day-fly dies, It 
serves as a nest for its own species equally with any other 
kind of dead flesh. 

CtlAROOAL AND TAINTKD MKAT. 

The common mode of using Charcoal for removing the 
taint of Meat is utterly ineffective. The meat to he 
rccovereil sliould be first washed extremely well several 
times in cold water: it should then be put into a largv) 
quantity of cold water, and several pieces of charcoal, red 
hot, should be thrown into the water when it is somewhat 
hot ; the boiling must then be continued as long as 
requisite. 

LOSS OF MRAT IN OOOlttNO. 

That, in whatever way the Beth of animals is prepared^ 
a considerable diminution takes place in its weight, bat 



TltM ^cy^^ nl hmm^ lit rMH^liM^H|U<tiHV^lM I4M Mtilli |((ir 



inn til. M? lpH«tif iiiHiMM). w^i^Mnii m^ lh« li<^^ in iM.iliM^ 
fltinb ttMMi^i* H'H'M Nlumt^d Ml' -)m^ f^m^i. llt^i^^l^UM iIim 



U\\\\\\^ ^ki Mf tUMHMU U U) Hi; (((if MH) ll< M^ ftltMUMm 

MhioiliMh, Wfti^Mu^ iiAiMlii \m ill rim^iii^ IM|ill«: MiM^t 

'\^\\{i U^kik Ml' ^fMl^lll- Mf MIIIHmII ill fMHtiliM^ VVH«i ill ii ll( \m' 

IMMlIt: IM Imiiim Mf HiMliMM, wi'ImMiik HIII^ W iu 



fMHMillJi lUlll. Um^: M^^UI'^ llUMli MriMlHiMM Um l»y 
rMNtililll^ hIimMI' MiU III* MH' IIUMII: IM M^^ti lif mimmmm, 

WMi^liiiiti liMilli, Im^^ (ii rMHMliiiji Hulh- (u<# t^Wi iIim 

ftir^^Miiltf |ilH(4(MiMlll:, IWM |Mmt||^Hl IlltVIMMl^Mti MiHV t^M 

ilfMWii? lnh III «ii*|«^iM^ Mf mHiMiMVi ll U iMMi^i jumHihIiIm 
IM IimII immiI^ iIihii Im \\m\ n Uuif, WIimIim wm mmm (<» 
Ml MiRii i^ Wt) Ity mtkiii^ hMiii mii^ iliinl im mum liiili 
Ml In h'IimIm w\i'\^hV' 

MMMMIMM».-i 4M4<l>ilM' )^4«l*rM AHIiMltti 

'\m\^ AMil|«iilliy iM ^f«i^ MmIImii U h |ii(ijiiilii:(< wliii4n>mi 
l(M (im>Ml ill iliM hmIIm^I' lilMMiy iif tli^ »*Iim m^ im iliiti 

RM^M i^ lllllk^ |l|^ I^IVIIhIj liU' MIMMMII it) mIhH IIM^'tl 
lIlM IMM^I^ wIimKiiMIMM 'rilM ^llMM|<i llMW»^V(>l'i M^yMI k^MlMti 

Im ImvM liMMH Mti^^il ji^iiiMirtllv Imi Iimimhii ImmiI: Mmiy nf 

MiM H'MIMlMrillH Millf^^ Mf Mm 'rMllMIM jtr^lVIIMll lIlM tt^'^ll Mf 

lliM liMrt)0 Im ilml^ Mf iliM kUmk \ miil, tiv^ii Im MiI^ iUvi iIim 
IhiM' iti iiMiM)miHilvii|y iliklikiiil In NjiHlii | A lui^juilii'M 
»i)(ii*N H^^iiMii^ il III AiiimlrHi himI in mm (^mumm^ m** n 

•^ 4MtMHItM)<lMMl AlHH'fiMMH 
I Hf. M.«M>- kU^ fi»4«llH.4 MM»I H«H l»nf^flf MtlVMHHl*" mI M«H MhM^um, 
H^I^MMHlHlto^i MtH^ M(H ^HiHtiM mI M(M Mtf-H^^ " l« HM hKjv-^^ hI IMM^ m( (•« 
t'HlHM lit iai'HMtj hh4 Mmli »i4f^»i)<f ^MM MtH )<MM«»^t>l )<mh|<IM( M U 4ut| f<H«< 

kMHfM Mf f»4f M-=' Mh^ \mi\k ^Hi« fiMHH< feltHMV HHfH HM<^ M«l Ml^^l M« 
(|MHII< m^ ^i '*HHn4 AM(H|||<H- 
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afppear to here been to oniTemlly adopted and ao much 
rdiibed mm in Great Britain ; and eren here the liking ia 
boi of recent growth. 
An old Rngiiah poet sings of the sheep: 

** Pooiv beaal. that for dtknte of man at fint created wast, 
AMki in tiij sweUing odder borrt the ioyce of dainty taat ; 
And vitli tfay fleece keep oirtlie cold thai wonld our limbe aMaille, 
And nfthcr with tbjr Ijfe than with thy death docst ua aTailc* 

It is somewhat singular that, notwithstanding this seeming 
prejodioe against the flesh of the sheep, all writers on diet 
hare ^;reed in describing it as the most Taliiable of tlie 
artides of animal food. Pork may be more stimulating ; 
beeC perhaps, more natritions when the digestive powers 
are strong: bat while there is in mutton sufficient nutri- 
ment there is also that degree of consistency and readiness 
of assimilation which renders it most congenial to the 
human stomach, most easy of digestion, and most con- 
tribataUe to health *. 

BANSTEAD MUTTON. 

The village of Banstead, in Surrey, has long been 
celebrated for its sheep with shorty thick, dose fleece, and 
for Matton that ooidd ddiglit even a royal epicure. It is 
not, however, only in the story of by-gone days that we 
** hear Sir Richard Sutton say now the king (Charles II.) 
loved Banstead Mutton.** Alany a party goes from Lon- 
don to Banstead in the summer ; and whether it is that, 
rejoidng in their temporary escape from the smoke and 
turmoil of the city, and deughted with the beauty of the 
seenery around them, they relish the plainest fare, or that 
the meat of the small South Down, or heath-sheep, 
nearly lost in the South Down, retains its wonted flavour, 
the leg of mutton, with its traditional and never-failing 
aceompaniment, the cauliflower, is as delidotis as it was 
in the days of the Merry Monarch f. 

DORKIKO FOWLS. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Dorking breed 
of Fowb have uniformly five toes: in them, the production 
of two bind toes instead of one is merdy accidental ? and 
douUe hind daws are certainly not peculiar to the Fowls 

♦ Bmratcr'aEtocTTioiMBdia; artkle, •« AUsDOitr 
/ VouativOotSlMq^ 
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bred about Dorking) forflvetord FowU arc mentioned by 
Aristotle, in (Irrccet bv IMiny and (*olumell«, in Home; 
attd t)y /Vldrovand, in Italy, h unci redN of ytfam a^o { the 
et*t\ i)c' 



Aristotle, in (Irrccet bv IMiny and (Columella, in Home; 
attd t)y /Vldrovand, in Italy, h unci redN of ytfam ago { tho 
breed neing tlirn as now reputed g(M>d layem. Hut the 



l)oil(inu Cowls are of a larger nixe than tlie ordinary dung- 
bill fowls, the body long, and the eggs large. The colours 
are very variitblo: about Dorking white is most pre- 
valent, and many esteem o white colour to bo no less 
distinctive of the genuine breed than the supernumerary 
hind claw. 

DANTAM OOCKM, 

D(H)Tki) or feathered legs are not exclusively peculiar to 
Bantams, as is generally supnoKcd ; so fur from this, that 
Ban tarn* fanciers, with Sir Jolm Sebright at their head, 
prefer those which have clean, bright legs, without any 
vestige of featiiers 

]t is worthy of remark, that tne real Bantam Cock, that 
is, the nntive Kust Indian species of that name, is not 
dintinutive, like the little feathery creatures so culled in 
Britain { but is a very large bird, and often tall enough 
to stand on the floor and peck oH' a dining- table. 

STILTON i)HKK»K, 

It is usually held, that Htilton Cheese was jHrst made in 
Lincolnshire, in the parish of Btllton, whence it took its 
name: but, in ooint of fact, it was originally made in 
Leicestershire, where it coniinucs to be pro<luced in the 

greatest quantity ; and derived its name from its being 
rst brought into notice at an inn on the great north road, 
in the parish of Biilton*. 



I iiR nounsnmeni oontanicn in I'ggs nan never v 
questioned *, hut few persons are aware how Kggsl 

Property in cooking. "The yolk of eggs," sa 
luntcr, •• either eaten raw or nhiihlly boiled, is, p 
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TiiK nourishment contained in Kggshas never vet been 

gs lose this 
says Dr. 
..ui.tv.. tiMiv vmvii iHw III lil'ujhllif boiled, is, perhaps, 
the most salutary of all animal substances. It is talten up 
into the body of the chick, and is the first food i>rosont(Hi 
to it bv Nature al'tei lis departure from the shell. It is a 
natural soup, and in all iauinlice Crtses no food is etiua) to 
it. When the gall is eitiicr too weak, or, by any accidental 
« Yousll, on Calll«. 
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memns, it ooC permitted to flow in sufficient quantity into 
the doodenum, our food, which consisu of watery and 
oily parts, cannot form a union so as to become that soft 
and babamic fluid called chyle Such is the nature of the 
yolk of an egg, that it is capable of uniting water and 
oil into a uniform substance, thereby making up for the 
deficiency of natural bile. When submitted to a long 
continuance of culinary heat, the nature of Uic eggis toinlly 
changed: SO that, when eggs are medicinally used, they 
should be eaten raw, or but very slightly boiled/' 

8TRA8BURO PIES. 

These celebrated Pies, which are esteemed so great a 
delicacy that they are often sent as presents to distant 
countries, are enriched with the diseased livers of gveae 
crammed with fat food, deprived of drink, kept in an ex- 
tremely hot atmosphere, and fastened by the feet to the 
shelves of the fattening cribs. It is, however, a mistake 
to conceive that these pies are wholly maiie of this ard- 
fidal animal substance. 

BLACK GAJIB. 

Tt it a pretty general opinion, though an erroneous one, 
that BUck Game drive auay the red grouse : the two spe- 
cies require very different kinds of cover, and will never 
interfere. Black game have increased greatly in the 
southern eountiet of Scotland and north of England within 
the latt few years*. 

SALT IN BUTTEB. 

A SMALL portion of Salt it invariably used in making 
what ia temied *< fresh butter.** with the view of keeping 
it ; whereas the butter would keep better without it AU 
persons are aware that a sufficient quantity of salt will 
preserve butter for many months, in which case it comes 
under the denomination of '* salt butter ;" but, every one 
h not aware that a small quantity of salt induces to putre- 
faction in all animal matterf . 

GROWTH OF WHEAT. 

Oaf EETATfO!« has led to the conviction that much of 
the thne required for the Growth of Wheal mv|^X.Vytia:<t«^^ 
*mr W. JanUna. \ KtanxDd 



00 I'uri'tiAn fiitnotuk 

liy mettiii which hrtve h^pii eiitifdy nvet-lookeil, At nn 
Avet-rtgf*) this ttirtv he pDtitnfttett At ten ttionihn, though 
twelve tttnl even tnitteen aie not iitnif«tml i mtd eight itmy 
he eoHBhlereil ar iheBhorteRt peHml fui-theoHliitftt^y whiter 
wlifAt. Uy A leelectiott of tmt-lieulAi- oeeth Attd a choice of 
peciillrtt- situAtioM, MheAt wnvn eArly io MaicIi Imp heenoii 
tlirtbreiit occAsimiA lipeneil !»efore the niitltlleof Augupt, a 
|ieiioil RCA1 cely ejiceeiling five motttliR. ^riiis ItujMirlant 
refiuU, Atul the meAtu eitiployeil in it* wei-econinnniiortte<l 
hy Ml-. H. \\\ llflllto the Hiitinh ARBodnlion, in IBao. 

Not'tttuMMRNt IN nnt^Att. 
Twp. sujieviof nntiitiouA tjUfllUles of HieAil liAve heert 
tlouhtetl ; httt (he question Iiap heen pet At lent in Ki^Ance, hy 
ftottie chenticnl lepeAH'hep into the contpurAtive ttutriment 
of VftiinnseilihlepnlwitttnceR. Mcrri-a. l*efcy And VAuquelin 
hAve APcertAined tliAt HreAil contAinn Hi) nuttltive pAt-tB in 
loo \ tneAl.fU in 1 00 \ l>ench hcAnp, M\J ^ cotntnon lieAnt* 
9M I |ieAA« 0.1 1 lentiln, P4| CAhhAfj[eR And tut-niop* thenuiBt 
Aipietms of All the veji;etAhlrp cotnimted, lirodnce only H 
ptmndn of RolidntAttei-in t00)nuin(|pt CAf totn And ppinAch 
Jn-odnre 14 in the PAnie tiOAntitVi whilnt 100 nonndn ot 
jiotAtoen contAin ^d pontttls of tiry pnhptAiice. It tiiuftt lie 
lectdlected tlmt the solid pAt^lB. when sejiAfAted fioni thp 
AqueooA Of tnolpt |iAitp, nmy contrtin a pnmll qOAntity of 
extirtctive Of litfOeouR niAitei-* pfolwhly nnrtt for footl | 
And neitt) tlmt the PAtne pnlwtAncee do not ACt nnifofndy 
ott aII PtoinAchp, AHil Afe feUtively niofeof lean nntHtioiiA. 
lUit, AR A aenefAl fennlt, the pcientirtc fejmftefAeRtltnAte tlmt 
one {lonttd of mmd hfe^il Ih etjOAJ to two |mnndM And a half 
Of thfee tiontniR of ($notl potAtoen. TUe other pnlmtAncet 
lieAf the following pfoportionpt— l<\nif jmrtA of CAhlmgf 
to one of imtAtoesi three trnftp of turnipp to one iHrmt 
two pAfts of Crtt fotp And ppltmch to one idrm ( And Alwut 
three pAftP And a liAlf of potAtoen to one of rice« lentllMi 
hcAttpf French hcAnp^ And dry peAs^ 

lOM OAR Ann iTMAITi 

Kvtt.Y.N WAS willing to helieve Attythlng which did 
honour to the Onk. Iir twigs, he sayp^ twistetl together, 
dipt in wort» well drieil, And then kept in liArlev strAW, 
hy heing feteeped In wort At Any l^itnre time, will caum 
it to i'^finetit, Attd procure YeAtti Duk the properties of 
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the oak have nothing to do with this ; nnd the hundle, 
whatever it in, (« fiiriebuiih ia commonly lued in 
those eountriefl where the practice in known.) munt be 
dipped in the fermenting and yeasty liquor --it is a mode of 
prenerving yeaat dry. See Kvelyu'a Si/ha, a wurk in 
which there are necetiarily lome errorii of botli kindi, 
•eientiflo aa well ai popular ; there are UkewiMo many 
curious thingi and some utefiil ones, >Oiich have ccnntMl 
to be generally known. 

ALVM IN BRKAH, 

Thd habitual and daily introduction of a portion of 
Alum^ however amall, into the human stomach nnuit be 
pr^udicial to the exercise of its functions, and particulnrly 
in persona of a bilious and costive habit. And, besides, 
aa tne best sweet flour never htands in need of ulum. the 
presence of this salt indicates an inferior and hif^hly 
acescent food. Tlie smallest quantity of alunt that can 
be eroployed with effbcr, to nroduce a white, light, and 
porous bread fVom an inferior kind of flour, is fiDm :i to 4 
01. to a sack of flour, weighing 'J4U nounds. Hy the 
avowal of a highly respectable drug-broker, the quantity 
of alum consumed by bakers in London is ten tons per 
week. 

The hackneyed plea of the London Hakera for intro- 
ducing Alum into Bread, is to improve its colour to please 
their customers ; but this does not seem to be requisite. 
Dr. Ure has made manv experiments on bread, and ha* 
found the proportion or alum very variable. " Its Quan- 
tity teems to be proportioned to the badness of the flour ; 
and hence, when the best flour is used, no alum need be 
introduced. That alum is not necessary for giving bread 
its utmost beauty, sponginess. and agreeableness of taste, 
is undoubted ; since the bread baked at a very extensive 
establishment in Glasgow, in which about yi) tons of 
flour were regularly cotivened into loaves in the course of 
a week, uidtes every quality of appearance with an abso- 
lute freeilom fVom that acido astringent drug. 

POTATOKS IN i]mi:.\ii. 
It is well known that Potatoes are often tjsed oy bakers in 
making Bread, and a groat popular clamour has been raised 
against the practice* It is to be observed, however, that 
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>vbcn the upe of (hem Ir con fined witliin moderate limirt, 
there ia neither fraud nor injury to the public. Mr. Ho- 
novan i^howi, tliat A Rtone of fiotatoeH added to 4 cwt. of 
flour, and made into bread will increase the weight only 
by al>out half-a-«tone. In this case, the potatoes are added 
to improve the bread ; tlieimmll advantage by the increase 
of weight being scarcely enough to repay the additional 
trouble which the use of potatoes occaMtona* . 

There are, however. Imkers who use potatoes with an- 
other intention thait that of improvement ; as well as in 
much larger qnantities than above apecifieil. Bread of 
this kind will crack and crumble much, and have a dark 
fitreak, aometinies a little transparent, running along tlie 
margin of the under crust. 

PATKNT nilKAD. 

It is well known that in the old established way of 
baking Bread, thesteatn which ariaea during the process ia 
allowe<l to escape, as of no value ; but. a few years since, 
accident di^covered that this va|>our, if condensed, exhi- 
bited traces of alcohol, and the collection of it became an 
object of cupidity and specidation ; and this, with aonte 
saving of fuel, suggested the formation of a ** Patent 
liread Cotnpany.** One of its recommendations was, 
thai bread fo made, though kept for any lengtli of time, 
would not l)ecomc sour ; and this, we understand, is the 
fact : but how an<l at what expense is this incorruptibility 
procnriHl? 8our bread is unquestionably bad; but is not 
brcaii which, if kept too long, is liable to brcome sour, the 
verv article wc want? In the new method, the dihiilla- 
(ion is punheil as far as it can go ; the whole product of 
the fermentation is obtaine<l and collected, so tliat the 
retidne, vr loitf, may be regarded as a cnpnt $HQrtui m, 
incapable of undergoing further change; but is it not rather 
unluckily deprived, at the hsme time, of its sacdiarinc 
principle — in short, of all nutritive propertyf ? 

PHKNCII nilRAI). 

Wk hear much in Kngland of French brc.id ; and 

tho e who visit I'rance for the ftrst time usually conceive 

high notions of its excellence: but this expectation isKure 

to ue disap{)ointeil ; for to one who has been accustomed 

* TrsatiM on DomsiUc fioonomy, * Quarltrl/ R«vl«w. 
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eith£r to the bread of the London public baken, or to the 
wboleionie houfebold breail baked in the country, nothing 
call be more insipid than the white taJtless bmd made 
throdgboot the greater part of France. The reason why 
French bread is baked without salt is satisfactory ; there 
being a duty of eight sous per lb. upon salt : the same 
rcaion operates in preventing salt being put into butter ; 
bat this want, if felt to be a want, is capable of being 
supplied, whereas the fault in the bread is irremediable *. 

PATKA UICE. 

The London traders, who recommend their Rice as the 
true produce of Fatna, are in Error in vending the 
grain of superior quality under that name. Rice i^ chiefly 
grown in the low marshy tracte of Bengal, and is not 
extensively cultivated any where else f. 

It has been suggested that, in a scarcity of corn, Rice 
may be in part suUtituted for it in the making of bread ; 
but the scarcity must be very great to make thiU an 
economical expedient in this country, where Rice is sold 
at to high a pnce. 

NOURISnifEXT I?f RICE. 

BuHop Heber thinks erroneous the common opinion 
that Rice is a nourishing grain. On the contrary, the 
Bishop, when in India, was convinced that a fourth part 
€if the Rice of one meal in bulk of potatoes would satisfy 
the hunger of the mo«t robust and laborious. Puutoes 
are becoming gradually abundant in Bengal ; at first, they 
were there, as elsewhere, unpopular. Now they are 
much liked, and are spoken of as the best thing which the 
country has ever received from ito European masters 

THE PUREST WATER. 

Habd Water is generally oonsidered to ha purer than 
that which is soft >\r Mumphry Davy, however, states 
that the purest water is, undoubtedly, that which falls from 
tlie atmo-phere Having touched air alone, it can contain 
nothing but what it gains from the atmosphere ; a d in 
its deufcent it is distillt^l, without the chance of those im- 
purities which may exist in ihe vessels used in an artificial 
operation. 

* Inslk'n Tonr. 
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WATEll IN LAROR TOWNN. 

1 r might be expecteu that a river which has paimed by 
a large town, ana received ail its impurities, and boon 
used by dyers, tanners, hatters, &c., tliat crowd to its 
banks for the convenience of plenty of water, should 
thereby acquire such foulness as to be very perceptible to 
chemical examination, for a considerable distance below 
the town, liut it appears, from the most accurate ex- 
amination, that where the stream is at all considerable, 
these kinds of impurity have but little influence in per- 
manently altering the quality of the water, especially as 
they are, for the most part, only suspended, and not truly 
dissolved ; and therefore, mere rest, and especially filtra- 
tion^ will restore the water to its original purity. 

SNOW-WATRB 

Hak long lain under the imputation of occasioning goitre^ 
or thofie swellings in the neck, which deform the inhabit 
tants of maiiv of the Alpine valleys. Hut this opinion is 
not siipportc(l by any well authenticated indisputaole facts, 
and is rendered still more improbable, if not entirely over- 
turned, by the frerjuency of the disease in Btimatra, where 
ice and snow are never seen, and its being quite unknown 
in Chili and Thibet, though the rivers of the latter 
countries are chiefly supplied by the melting of the snow 
with which the mountains are covered. 

nvvnuwn soda watkr. 
Most of the licvcrage sold as Soda Water is improperly 
named ; it should rather be called eftervescing water, for 
It has not a ])articlc of foda in it s it is merely water with 
carbonic acid forced into it by using mechanical pressure, 
as that of a condensing syringe or a powerful force-pump. 
The water by this treatment will effervesce violently when 
poured out; have a brisk, agreeable, acerb taste : and. al- 
though in other resi)ects an acid, is not sour. If a little 
toda had been dissolved in the water previously to iti im- 
pregnation, the result would be pure Soda Water. 
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THAMES WATKR. 

An undue preference hui, for more than a century, l)een 
ffiven to Uie Water of the Thamcm for Brewing. ThuH 
Sir Jonti More, (or Moore.) Onhiancc Surveyor in the 
reign of Charles II., and one of tlie CArliost Follows of the 
Koyal Society, in a little work which ran through mnny 
etUtions between ITOU and 17*21, under Directions for 
Brewing, observes that "the Thames water, taken tip about 
Grecnwh, at low water, whore it is free from all brack- 
islmesa of the sea, and has in it nil t/tr fat mid tullane 
fmm the great city of London, makes very strong drink." 
This water has long l>een in high repute for son stores ; but 
Sir Jonas atrangelv overrates its qualities, when ho says: 
" it will of itself alone, being carried to uoa, ferment won- 
der Adly, and after its due purgations, and three timet ttink" 
ing, (after which it continues swoet,) it will he so Mtrong, 
that several sra commamlcn have tnhi mv it ivouhi hurih nmi 
htti often fuddled their manners. Olhor comniaudors have 
deny d tlds, which I tliought I had reason to impute to 
their want of observation «. ' 

WATKR NUAR Cin'ROUYARRI. 

SpRiNoa in tlio vicinity of Churchyards are commonly 
reputed to yield •• the best water." Yet, thoy are often 
contaminated so aa not to l)e 6t for use, by containing 
various impurities of organic origin, sometimes in very 
sensible quantities. These arc derived ft-om the church- 
yards; such being the situation gencraily chosen for tho 
pariah pump. ** 'fnis disgusting source of water shouhl at 
all events be avoided, and the disgracefVil system of burying 

* Tho Wstitr of Uto ThAmcM in, liowovor. of oxc<»ni«nt qimlity ; al- 
though it hut neither tho fut nor intoxivnthiir piH))tortioM which our 
F.R.B. ftttrlbutof to It. Tho impuritUit which tho rtvor roooivoH from 
the noil Uirough which it flown, mu{ tnnw tho dmluiuto fi-ont tho ro- 
•pootlvo towni anU vlUnitoii on itn Mtronm, mvt* 1*0 huRoly (Uluttnl hy 
uplMiit waior. at to t>o pnrtly doponitod And imrtly ditfunod tlirouith tho 
viilumo, until tho rlvor rottohoa London, whrro. tho udultcrntton in* 
orostinf , filtration ii roquiitito \ nftor which tho ThantoM wntcr in oven 
purtr Uisn thul proourotl innnodintoly front a nprioK. Tho mttiUorntinR 
uwttor« are alno. in lomo moAHuro. doconiimnod hy tho vcKctntion ot tho 
iMttnm and AldoA of tho Thnntox ; a fAot of itront intitoitnncc. nnd flmt 
oxtUiwined by PrtifoAAor llrnndo, who had HAUHfnctovUy proved thnt tho 
WAter to pondt Attd rivorn ii rondo)*o«l >»ov« put'* hy the vcMolutlon cf 
•<lu«Uo i^sntA. whioh Abtt>rh cArhonio Add. And yield oxyttcn rah ; Al- 
though tho revoTM hnd long boon hold to bo the oavo.— j^nonysiOM 
BampkMt \^^^ 

T 
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the (le4cl in the streets of London thmtld be authoritatively 
(UaeoniiDiMNl It i» not only repukive, but dangeroua as a 
aouroe of iniociWn. The caanal observer b not aware of 
the extent of this evil, aari of tbo extraordinary heaps of 
bodies, wbieh. in miiny of the Londoa cbvrdiysffds, Uo 
Just benMth the stitfacc St. ClenientV in the Strand, is a 
fahr Averaos specimen; but there are nwuiy inflnitelv worse: 
attd all tboac chutchyarda which are raised oonstderably 
•b»ve thestreets* sudi asSi.Bride'H»St*Andrew*s,aad others^ 
mm entire fbrmatioiiH, as a geologist would say, of bones» 
bodiea^ and coffina, in difiereni sutca of decomposition*.'' 

ponesn rnurrt. 

FonoBD Fruita realise a high price from the early 
perio<l at which they are brought Co market, and not from 
superiority of siae or flavour, as their deamcsa leads many 
persons to imagine. Imleed, Forced Fruits are verv inferior 
to those of natural growth : the former are obtained at a 
season when there Is little liaht, whereas the latter are 
matured in the full blase of a summer's son. Thtis^ 
melons grown in frames, covered with mata, and carefhlhr 
excluded from the influence of that solar light which is 
indiapensable to> their perfsction, ha(ve» whatever roav be 
thdr external beauty, noun of that luadons favour which 
the me(on» when well cultivated, possesses so eminently. 

Our ranralistn have not overloolied rhk Error. La 
Bruy^ says: **Tliere are miseriea which wring the yrery 
heart : senin want even food ; they dread the winter ; 
nthera eat forced &uUs ; artificial heats change the earth 
and seasona to please their palatea.^ Hume tlma refers to 
this false taste of the rich : " The same care and toil that 
raise a dUlt of peaa at Chriatmas, would give bread to a 
wholo ftunily during six montha.** 

ntPMNiiio rnurrs. 
A nnr summer is not tho oniy rs fni ei ta ' Imt tkn Matu- 
ration of Fruit, as is commonly supposed^ ftir il tho drv 
weather be followed by rain Just befbrv Cho kecphif fruit 
Hpens> the rain will surcharge the Juices with water, and 
consequently induce premature decay. The same ef&ct 
every farmer knows is aleo produced on breail corn^ potn- 
toes, and roots, as well a«» to a eertahi esitent, vpen hay 
and straw ; and doubtless also, upoa ooppioo wood and 
♦ llrand«*f MsaiuU of Cb«nilttry* 
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▲ tare tf wtmod 9mp teems te have ooom 
traes ten th« mae cimc, wkicK thondi it hat 
' dMMCs, yet the leavo^ instead ef fiOJiag off 
ai tMe onat timc^ (wmgh tliey bave beoooM black witli 
dK kte froBH,) still adkrre. 

IfAMEK or APPLES. 

Is Apples, a gveater coofusioa oC names exists tlian in 
any other dcseriptioa of fruit. This arises not so much 
frooi the great number of Yarieties which are grown, as 
fiom the number of growers, some of whom seek to profit 
hy their oops akme, regarding but liule their nomenda- 
ture. Nurserymen, who sre more anxious to grow a large 
stock for sale, than to be carefbl as to its character, are led 
iniD Ervor by taktnf^ it for granted tliat the name of a fruit 
they propagate is its correet name^ and no other ; hence 
arisps the ftequeiiey of m> many of our fruits being sold 
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Tub Gokleo Pfrain, one of the moat celebrated and 
taUtmed appka of this, or perhaps any other, country, baa 
been aaaaiaaari by aome ot our modem writers an pomo- 
logj to be in a state of decaj, its fruit of inferior quality 
in oompartaan with that of former times, and its existence 
near its termination. Mr. Liodley, in his Guide to the 
OrcAmrd and Kiickai Garden^ says : '* I cannot for a moment 
agree with sudi an opinion, because we have facts anmiaDy 
before our eyes completely at variance with such an aaaer- 
tion. Any peraon visitin^^ Cavent Garden or the Borough 
marketa, dnring the frmt seaaon, and indeed any other 
large OMrket m the soothem or midland counties of 
England, will find specimens of fruit aa perfrct and as 
fine as any which have been either figured or describetl. 
f n favourable situations, in many parts of the country, 
instead of ^m laeea being in a atate of rapid ilecay, they 
wamif be ioond ef enoaaaUy larae aise, pmectly linlthy, 
mmd their cr ap e alwndant ; the mat perfect in form, beao- 
df id in celeac aad czcdlcBt in feaUty." 



Tbb delflrioiatieikof dua appk ia le&rahle to an Error 
» iB its cnhaie. The cuatomarj method, of 
♦ limOey. 
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at luubt UO yeaiu, Imb beou to raisei tlie treas from suoKers, 
Aiul triiuulitionu, au U^uy ari) uallml j auil iii every olil 
garcltsu where tliey are I'luuul, ihey are ilimiiuUive, iU- 
funuu), uuproiUiuiive, ami full of disease; iuurubtedi as it 
wore, ruut aud brauuh, wilh the greatest of all peblb. the 
^^l^hu lumgi-ta ; iu uuubtiijueuee ut' which the fruit exhibits 
scarcely auythiug of its urigiual character. Healthy, 
rebubt, aiul bubstiuuial trees, are only to be ubtaiueil by 
graftiug uu stocks of the renl sour hedge-crab j when they 
^row freely, erect, aud furu) very haudsotuc heads, yielding 
truit as superior to those of our ohl orchards, as the ohi, 
uuil at i^resent deteriorated, eodlin is to the crab itself*. 

bu^noiiv 01^' Mtt^ni'AUS ahu ^iiinoi^s. 
Tuitbfc: fruits have beconte comparatively scarce, from 
an erroneous view of their cidtivatiott, wltich hab led to 
their neglect. The Meiilar, as well as the (Quince, may 
\ery bafely be planted out in the orchard, withotU any fear 
of their (legenerating the huit of either the anple or the 
pear. The idea entettained by some that this would be 
the itase is perfectly absuril, as there can be no deterioration 
(u- degeneracy of the eiiibting fruit, through the intpreg- 
nutiiui of these or other inferior species, 'i^he ettect pro- 
diiced through impregnation must appear itt the risinuf 
generation, not in the present one: we tnight as well 
expect a degeneracy in aninial boecieb by a crosb intpreg- 
nation with each other, ab that tne apples and pears now 
growing in our orchards should have degeiterated, sin) ply 
because Medlars and Quinces had been planted in the 
same orchards. Yet we find a caution given to gardeners 
to *^ plant medlars and quinces at a proner distattce from 
apples and pears," Uith by Mr. Forsyin, attd by John 
Abercrombie, sixty years a practical gartlenert. 

NOUHtf^li iiirriNs, 
Tiiii name Jiittin, or Ueetiu, is corrupted fvottt the 
Hi-atifiHi a Norfolk apple of great merit. Many thou- 
sands of thfcse apples are dried by the bakers in Norwich 
annually, ami sent in boxes to all parts of the kingdom. 

vol so NO II 8 |t|.ANTS. 

Hi:ii<<imw certain Vlants are comleinned as poisonous, the 
season of the year at which they are so should be taken 
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into ooniideradon, which ii not generally the cane. Many 
vegetables may be eaten with impunity at the spring of 
the year, which will act with considerable energy upon 
the system in the autumn. In young plants, we Hiui iji 
the spring a mucilaginous principle, nay. some of the most 
poisonous abound m (his mucilage; but, as vegetution 
advances, new principles are developed, fresh ]K)wer8 are 
obtained, and tney exhibit their peculiar characteristics. 
The dandelion exhibits such properties : it may be eaten 
when Young. but, at other times^ is a powerf\d medicine ; 
rhubarb is another illustration. 

Sorrel {VoieUit) is a favourite item in French cookery ; 
but it may reasonably be questioneil whether it is not one 
of the most poisonous of all disguises for fomi, as it con- 
tains a consiuerable quantity of oxalic acid. 

BOIMNO VKQETABLKM. 

Whrn Peas, French Beans, and other hif times, do not 
boil easily, it has been imputed to the coolness of the 
season or to the rains. This popular notion is, however, 
erroneous. The difficulty of boiling the vegetables soft 
arises fVom their imbibing a superalmndant (quantity of 
gypsum during their growth. To correct this, throw a 
amall quantity of sub-carbonate of soda into the pot along 
with the vegetables, the carbonic acid of which will seiie 
upon the lime in the gypsum, and free tlie legumfs from 
its influence*. 

MBALY AND WAXY P0TAT0B8. 

An examination of the Potato with a microscope has, at 
length, proved the relative worth of the Mealy and Waxy 
kinds oi^ this usei\il vegetable. On examining a thin slice, 
it is seen to be almost entirely composed of cells, which 
are sometimes filled with, and sometimes contain clusters 
of, beautiful little oval grains. These grains remain un- 
ehangt'd in cold water ; but when it is warmed they dis- 
■olve in It, and the whole becomes a jelly, and occunies a 
liu^er space than it did in the form of grains. When a 
potato IS boiled, then each of these cells of which it is 
composed becomes a little vessel full of jelly ; and, if there 
be not a great quantity of starch in the cells, it may ho 
gelatinised without bursting them. But, if the number 
of grains or their sixe be very great, the cells of the potato 
* From the Pwnoh. 
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«rc! broken «n sll Mm by the -expaMrfon •£ aIm Itltle 
matte* of jelly, ani] the flpfiearmoe of rotaUncaa it pio- 
dttced. Henoe we tee tlmt Mealy fetatMt are the meat 
valuable, and Waxitiett dbnotat m deflciency fff atarch or 
fioarbbing matter. 

NoTWiTHHTANpiNo til that ha« been written on the 
tubfititution of Potato for Wheat Flour, h mtiat beremem- 
licred that the farina of potatoet it nothing but pure ttarch; 
whereas the principal ingredient of common flour it 
gluten, of which wheat oontaint a larger proportion than 
any other grain. 

ftPtriUOUt WATKlUOMIMMiea. 

A pANoi nont plant, the water^partnip, growt In ctote 
rntnpanionRhip with the Water-creat, and, when not in 
flower. BO nearly renemhlet that plant at to have been fre* 
qucntly mittaken for h. The trater-creit it of a darker 
green and tomettmet dathcd with brown ; the Wafleta are 
of a rounder form (more etpaaMdlv the odd one at tbe end, 
which in larger than the fc<(t), anil thefa' adget are irr^gu- 
krly waved. The water -jiaranip la of a utiHbrm light 
green withmit any tinge of brown ; ibe leaflela are longer 
and narrower tlian thnaa of the water- crett, tapering at 
each end and notched at their edgea. The beat wav to 
become acquainted with the diterenee, and to obtain a 
conHdcnt knowlcil^eof the two plants, in to eiumine them 
ill the month of July, when tltc flowers of both are pre- 
sent, to decide between them. 

8AOM. 

Was formerly in much repute for ita medicinal pro- 
perties, but its virtues are now lowly rated. Now, there 
arc seventy sorts d" lagc, and perliapa thit mittrutt is 
owing to our not using Uic same tort at our forefatliers. 
Three sorts arc uwed : 1, (he garden tage; S, tlie red 
sngc ; and .'t, the woo<t sage, which grows naturally. The 
Inttor is chieny recommondeil for boilinu at an excellent 
romefiy for debility of tlic stomach, and with alum at a 
gargle fur a sore throat. 

THK JKRirtALIDM ARTJOMOKK 

1*nF4iRNTt, in its name, a strange pervendon dt ttrmt ; 
it iTcing corrupted from ita Italian name, Ginuok AtHri- 
occo, lun- flower artlehoke, aa the plant wat flrtt brought 
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fnm Per« lo Itdy, and tlunoe proptgttad tbroughoiit 
Eumpe. TKe lerm artidioke k l^l)llled fnm ^ reiem* 
xAtnot in the flavour of the roota te that of the caromoa 
artichoke. 

The name of thia fAvM, undoiibtedUy, aroae from a weak 
notion that any one anlooky enough to get a certain por- 
tion of it into Uieh* throat mutt oertainly be cAnkeH, Thia 
dangerous portion is called the c/toket and oontiata of the 
unoi)ened florets or tlie bristles that separate them from 
each other. 

aoanLBT ttwftmmB, 

The Scarlet-mnner has been stated by gardeners, who 
have written books on Ciardening, and by several botanical 
authors, to be an annual, whereas it is a perennial plant 
Its roots are tuberous, similar to those of the dahlia, and, 
like that, may be preserved through the winter by the 
aame means ; when, if planted out in April, tliey soon 
maVe their appearance above ground and produce, for the 
second time, an eariv and abundant crop. This bean waa 
formerly cultivated less for its fruit than for the beauty 
and durability of its blossoms, which ladies put into their 
noaeffaya and garlands. Miller brought it into general 
use tor the table ; and because it has been found so useful* 
persons seem to think it can no longer be ornamental, 
which is surely a vulgar mistake*. 

EniBIiR MUSHROOMS. 

The confused notions which most persons have re- 
specting the distinction of Edible and roiaonous Muah- 
rooms, has led to fatal confequencea. The following 
indications may, therefore, in some degree, aerve to correct 
the evil. Whenever a fungus is nieasant in flavour and 
Ofiour, it may be considereil wholesome ; if, on the con- 
trary, it have an offensive smell, a bitter, astringent, or 
styptic tSHte, or even if it leave an unpleasant flavour in 
the mouth, it should not be considered lit for foo<l. The 
colour, flgure, and texture of these vegetables do not afford 
any characters on which we can safely rely ; yet, it may 
be remarkeil, that in colour, the pure yellow, gold colour, 
bluish pale, dark or lustre brown, wine-red, or the violet, 
belong to many that are eaculent ; whilst the pale or 
iulphur-yellow, bright or bk>od-red, and the greenish, 
* Flora DooMstlca. 
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belong to few but the poiionoua. The iafe kindg hufe 
tno«t frequently a compact brittle texture; the fleah in 
white ; they grow more readily in onen pUcei, mich •• dry 

Iiantureii and waHte landv, than in placea humid, or ihadeil 
)y wo(n1. In genc^ral, thoie should be fsuspected which 
grow in cavernii and ■ubterraneoua paaaagea, on animal 
mattf^r undergoing putrefactloni a« well aa those whone 
fleith la aoft or watery*. 

PLANTH IN nOOMR ANII LAWiK TOWNS. 

It Im in vain to suppose that Planta will flourish in 
Ilooms, They must necessarily be deficient in the three 
important auxiliaries to vegetable life, light, air, and 
moisture ; the latter of which cannot lie maintained in 
anartments that are daily occupied. In Large Towns, 
plants cannot thrive even in the open air, as tne minute 
particles of soot, which are constantly floating about, 
settle upon their leaves, and choke up their pores. The 
gases produced by the combustion of coal, «c,,are also 
injurious to plants. Sulphurous acid, which abounds in 
the atmosphere of London, turns the leaves yellow; and 
the want of evaporation and alisorption by the leaves, 
prevents the proper elaborati(jn of the sap, and makes 
plants and trees stunted and unjiroductive. 

ODOl/n OK Fr.OWKHS. 

Thk idea that Perfumes of I'lowerH, lielleved to l)e 
universally delightful, should offend certain perceptions, 
is often Iteld up to ridicule and uidielief. Hut the tbllow* 
ing obKi^rvatiouH furnish evidenc>e to c(»rrect this common 
Krror. Tiiey oc(!ur in Sir Jhuwh Hfrdth's valuable KU'iiumU, 
lledescrilies hirnhelf us peculiarly afftrcted by honeysuckles, 
which, however paUtfui irt the open air, affectecl him in 
the house with vuilent pains in the terri))l(fs, soon followed 
by sickness, and a partial loss of recollection. Yet the 
equally delicious and very sintilar fragratjce of the Butter- 
fly Orchis afforded him oleasure in the closest apartment. 
He could not perceive llie scent of Jiit Ptfmva, though 
some find it extremely pleasant. Its flowers, nevertheless, 
affected him in a roont almost to nausea and suffocation. 
The White Lily, Mezereon, Lilac, and Peruvian Ilelio- 
trope, with many other scents ilelightful in the open air, 
* lirands's Jounvalt 
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I poison in tho house; antl he had seen « strong lieftUhy 
man grently distressed by one (^trnstion which had fsllen 
down, and remained concealed by a piece of Airniture, in 
a spacious airy drawing-room. It may bo asserted, at a 
general rule, that plants of the same genus, or natural 
order, produce, by the odour of their flowers, a limilar 
efl^t upon the same person. Hut this effect often varitii 
in degree, according to any {lerson's state of health. 'I he 
blossoms of the Portugal Laurel, when almndsnt, exhale, 
in Sir James's opinion, a nauseoui foctor, which, in lomc of 
the same tribe, as hawthorn, in not too strong to be 
agreeable, partaking of an almonci flavour. In a very 
dlfibrent flower, Ihiemonium Cterulrunit a similar odour, 
though generally not very remarkable, ha* (iroved, during 
illness, quite intolerable in a room. Sir James concludes 
by observing, that roses are iiniversally acci*ptahle, and 
scarcely noxious to anybody ; hut« perhaps, the iMlourt of 
the various kinds of iSVa/fr/m, imitating carrion, rotten 
cheese, and foul water, may be better suited to tlie taste of 
tha Hottentots, in whose country thoRo singular plants 
•bound. A botanist of Sir Jameses acquaintance could 
perceive no scent in any flower whatever. 

KRKPINO DKKS. 

It hu been the custom, from time immemorial, to rub 
the inside of the hive with salt and clover, or rome sweet- 
scented herb, previously to nutting a Hwarm of llecs into tlie 
hive. This practice, which is thought to be serviceable to 
the Bees, is disadvantageous to them ; for it gives them 
unnecessary labour, as Uiey will be comnclled to remove 
every particle of foreign matter from the hive, before they 
begin to work. Equally renrehcnsiblc is the vile nractlce 
of making an astounding noise with fire- pans, kettles, Sac, 
when the Does are swarming. It may have originated in 
some ancient superstition, or it may nave been the signal 
to call aid from the fields, to assist in the hiving. If 
harmless, it is unnecessary ; and everything that tends to 
encumber tlie management of Bees should be avoided. 

MRLTINO SNOW WITH HALT. 

Prrsons are in the habit of sprinkling Salt upon Snow 
before their doors. They couUf not do a more silly or 
ir^urious thing. The result is, to change drv snow or ice 
at the temperature of dit"* to brine at 0. The it\Jurioua 
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9W$et of dump upmi tbn £iot At tbU (rxoMfivf 4l«grt0 of 
eoUl in UkMy to U ttUramir, If, ib«fi, My mnt dtm 
•prinkl« «ftlt u|Km inu^w ifi Ui« »tr««»t, b« ottgbt t^ (iral il » 
mmtor 0f ooflfiei^iiM to »w^} it «wfty imin^Utily *• 

Thu Nutritif^ Prap^rUM of lEIugAr uremuMi und«rrfti«d 
in tbi« 0Ottiiify. A«iin ftlimmu, Dr, liiwh, of Piiil«d«lpltiA, 
mftintoiiM thM ^ttgftr A^fWdii t\m grcuitoit qunrttity of niNi- 
rithmmit in « givmi ()uiintitjr of mattctri of «ny Kum^et in 
Hfttuf^, Hmmi and (^ftUle w#rD fbd wliolly on it At Hu 
Domingo for Mm» fnontiin, ¥/Um th& euportniion of ^agur 
And iinnoftAlian of |;r«in wor# pr«v#n(^d from WAnt of 
»tiip«r Uufing tlio armdima in tlio Wmi Indim, aU App^Ar 
fut And ^ourUhin^, Tiio OAttlA fi^d on tlio oAnO'ti^pn h^- 
ooma nU^k, And in a ^no eondiiUm, Tho n^ro6« (irink 
frfjoljr of i\w Jiii«#i And iH^comii fAt And ii^Uliy, Ur 
Otior§^^ ^tAunton obn^fvt^, tliAt m»ny of tha ftlAVM And 
idk mrmmn in OttinA iiida t)i<nnfu»lvM Among i\w (miwfi, 
And livA ^ntir^ly on i\mn for a time, In tiiAt kingdom, 
tlio Kmp«ror eompeiN liin liody«guArd to ^At a «ortAin 
(|uaiuUv of HugAf «v#ry dav, tmit thoy mAy bAoomo fAt^ 
and look portly. BugAr And ria@ coiiKtitutii tiia common 
food of tlie people, And ti\&ry kind of domostlc Animal li 
fed on BugAr, T^Agn^i mAllunAnt fevers, And disordora 
in ilie breAMt, are unknown in the coutttrlei where Hugar i» 
AbundAOtlv eAten an food, 'i'lie oelebrAted Vr, FrAnklin 
imul to drfnk nyrun every night before he went to bed, to 
AllevlAte the Agonies of the stone. In sliort, Dutrono 
with All the vfvAdty of a KretiehmAni burst into a HiAp* 
so<ly mi tlie eKoelletiee of Hu^at. Me not oidy pAn^yrisee 
it AS the triumplier over seAsons And elinrntes, In enAbllng 
us to Assemble At our tAbh^s the fruits of ^vary seAson And 
eoiintry ; as the softener of Asperities ; tiie (Ufipti of eonfee* 
tlonarv ; the seductive etmrm of liqueurs; but tte would 
exalt ft AS the tmuaoeA of life, tlie invlgorAtor of InfAucv^ 
the restorer of sickness, tlte reMovstor of old Age, lie 
invites the brewer, tlie bsker, the vintner, to prove itA 
benelicittl liiHuenee In their several Arts, lie calls unon 
the A|iothecAry to Acknowledge ItA Aid in conipoundlng 
medicine; And he recomntcuds Ute surgeon to Iav Aside 
blA unetuotiA plAsterA^ and to ^i^ly sAodmrlne lenUfvei. 
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aCOAA JLKB TJUS rBBTM. 

To ^ifprofe the ■■Biliim of Bnf^sr injuring tbe Teelh^ 
let those who make it ▼ictt the ragar nkiiUtioB^, and look 
at tbe negroes and their children, who«e Teeth are daily 
employed in the mastication of fiogar ; and they will be 
oMmnoBd ef die absurdity of the statement. 

BCONOMr IN SUOAJL. 

ExmiHEKT has proved that half-a'pound weight of 
refined fiopr will give more sweetnoM than one pound of 
raw or looist IBugar^ beaidoB the improved pnritv and deti- 
cacj of the liqiiid sweetened. Tim is es|wcialiy the oaae 
in sweetemng odffee. 

Awntguvrv of tea. 
Thzbe is reason to believe duit Tea is not of very ancient 
use as a beverage in China. The ancient classical books 
make no aDusion to it. fiilk, flax, and hemp, are classical 
l^ants ; but cotton, tobacco, and tea, are not. Pere Tri- 
gaolt, the Jesuit, says, the use of Tea is not of great anti- 
jtuty ; but, he adds, thevliave no character to represent 
ft, which is not true. The popular belief is, that Tea was 
first introduced into Nonan to cure the bad quality and 
taste of the water. The earliest account we faieve of it is 
in the relation of Mahommedan travellers, who viaited 
China in the ninth century. These, after telling us that 
** their usual drink is a kind of wine made of rice/' men- 
tion a certain herb, which they drink with hot water, 
e^Qed nh (tiha, tea), adding, tHat *' this drink eurcs all 
manner of diseflMes.** It was not, therefore, at that time 
a common beverage. Be that, however, as it may, we are 
inclined to think it is a mistake to suppofc that the Cliinese 
are intolerably attached to the use of Tea. That which is 
used for home consumption is of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, made up sometimes into round balls, having all the 
appearance of a hall of tarred twine; sometimes in fiat 
cakes, cemented together with a glutinous substance, and 
aometimes used in loose leaves that have been dried with- 
out any preparation. They have, besides, the essence in 
•mall calces, as bitter as wormwood. The leaves of the 
Camellia Scsanqua are also used as Tea; and we learn 
horn the Abb^ Grozier, that in Bha&tat\g,aviCL ^}kie xvoi^vrcv 
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provinccf, Tea !• prepared frotn a kind of moM ; and, h§ 
aiki, if adulterated Tea \n common in (Idnai how can we 
flatter our»eIveii that we are not drinking the infuaion of 
moss from the rocki of Mang-nig-hicn * 1 

LOOALITIKH OF TIIK TKA- PLANT. 

It ill an Error to mippoiie that the Tea-plant U altogether 
the producti(m of a low latitude, An China. On the con- 
trary, various spccimcnn seem to he cultivated far to th« 
north, and at considerahle elevatioui, in tliat country. It 
ig, therefore, reasonable to suppose that it might be culti- 
vated to an unlimited extent in Europe; or, why might 
we not produce it in our numerous colotdes, poiieaseuof 
cverv variety of climate? In Prince of WaWs Island it 
has long been introduced, and it is known that there is no 
difficulty in raising it. In almost every part of flindostan, 
therefore, the Tea plant might be grown. Nay, there is 
reason to Wlieve that species of it might be grown in 
Great Britain, as easilv as some Of our most common 
shrubs. It is said to nave l)cen planted in Breconshire 
about 1000 feet above the level of the sea, v/here it endured 
the winter. Wo stispect, however, that our ignorance of 
the modes of drying and preparing Tea operates more as 
an obstacle to its culture here tlmn ungeniality of climate; 
to which may l)e added, the higher price of labour in 
England than in China. 

VAniKTlKS OK TKA. 

CRttTAfN lM)tanical writers have stated tltat Hlack and 
Oreen Tea are tiroduced from the same plant, merely by 
difFcrence in the times of gathering, curing, ^c. Mr. 
Murray, however, observes, in the (Jardcuert* Maffaziui; 
that '* the Orean Tea can, by no modification whatever, 
either of culture or clime, be obtained from the same plant 
tliat yields the multiform varieties of Hlack Tea from 
inferior Hohea. through (yongou, up to Pekoe, and Pailro 
Bouchouff. Ttie fact is, Green Tea and Black Tea arc 
chemically different ; by acting on (irecn Tea by means of 
boiling alcohol I have dissolved resin, vegetable wax, and 
the green matter oi' the leaf The leaves by thia treatment 
become black, and do not unfold. An officer of high rank 
in India informed me that, when his camp was visited by 

* Qutri«r1jrIlovl«w« 
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Tarttr tribes, they were lurnrised at the Black Tea then 
Uied> which they had seen for the first time, (*recn Tea 
being that alone cultivated by and used among them.** 

ADULTRRATION OF TKAS. 

Tbr deceptions practined in the Tea trade have long 
been a sul^ect of great complaint and great notoriety, and 
frequent complaint ; but some of those persons who have 
written roost vehementlv against tea-dealers liave, singu- 
larly enouffhipromoted.tneir schemes by giving recipes for 
the art of mixing one quality of Tea with another, and 
entering into minute rules for improving indifferent teas, 
by the addition of the more higldy-ilavoureil qualities. 
Tnese writers have stated that Pelcoe is seldom agreeable 
to tea drinkers alone, and recommend that one ounce of 
Pekoe should be added to a pound of Souchong. Tliat 
Souchong or Congou may be improveil by such means tliere 
can be no doubt; but those who have been in the habit of 
taking good Pekoe would never tliink of such a mixture. 
It is, when used unmixed, delicious : it must, however, 
to be fairly Judged of, be tantcil without sugar, or with the 
smallest possible ([uantity, and likewise without milk*. 

Before, however, we blame our merchants and dealers 
for the adulteration of teas, we should recollect that the 
character of the Chinese is not distinguished by honesty 
or fair dealing, and tliat they are extensive adulterators of 
Tea. A few years since it was discovered that the Teas 
were frequently mixed by the Chinese with iron dust, or 
an earthy detritus strongly impregnated with iron, whiih 
made the article weigh neavier, but was no improvement 
to the contents of the tea-pot. The test contrived for the 
detection of this was a powerful magnet, which, being 
stirred about among the leaves, came out incrustcd with 
the detritus in question. We also learn from Mr. John 
Reeves, one of tne East India Company's inspectors at 
Canton, that the Chinese convert genuine Black Tea into 
Green — a trick which he represents to be practised to a 
considerable extent. 

QUALITY OP TEA. 

The main article of export from China to Europe and 
America is Tea, and the grand Error in all the continental 
nations has been^ in supposing that mere importations of 

>^ Dr. Blgmond, on Tea. 
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thtf ftmf wtthmu r^f^nl in iffm%«wi^r« iiU ihul wtit n^ofiNmr y 
Irt miii«f« wnnwwMHnn ; f\>pn^ultitf rttM Tim In «n APlHtlii 
liUhwlMoH by ftinhhitii mwA \\\)M\t hy cwnlwm frtim In 
r(>(WHh(ti|C qtmltiliNi. tu |J)h|t;Uiul, ilm HU(>«t>Miif\il i>xt«hi«lott 
of i\w t«oHMnmi)ilou hint iM^mi hoWIv owltt|{ to t)>« quiUlty 
Imvlntf \w«\\ AlwnyN ki»pt up am higK hm pniiHlhl« : In tuht^i* 

ii»iiuU hAM hfH*ti| thAt 111 Mtime t^nuntvlpMi wh«r« thu p«tipl^ 
Ibrrttorly uhchI nevi^t'iU mllTlofiM of tmniulM ytAflyi thi^y do 
not now eonmtmn am mAoy hutntml w^lghtM*. 
ThuiHi In 00^ lni»m«(llAm« citrt'umNiAnctt whteh will «v«r 

Kr«vttot Tt*A Iwlng di'imk lit p^rfV^fcion In Rtighitul i ehAt 
^ th« M<^A-VOYAUI>. Whl(«h (tt^rttHorAftfM Alt TtNIM, Ami caumva 

th«m to ioMi* tn«lr Mtir<?ti(;th, (^*i?Mlm«MM, Ami ftAvmtr. 

At.TNoitoit TtfA U ttmwn In muny pArt« of Ohtnii an 
th« vln« In In Kmnc^) k, like tti« iMttct*) In (t«p«n<tAnt on Molt 
Ami (illm«ti>. A mmrH« T«a, of a verv InABftor chirAt^tri*, 
In furtiwn for tlii^ unq of tk« popiiJAtifon of (^\tiiA. Tli«i 
tpmntUy conHUWti»(l by t^Ac^ |^«tMon In gvncrAlly v«ry nwaII, 
ttN UNO UinK «conoiniM9(l wonttrrlVtlly, by pnttltt|[t th<t 'rcA 
Into tbf ti^A jf)ol In the niornln|it« aihI kveplntf It WAiiii 
thfouglHuiii im (lAy. by a t^mtrlvAnoi* wnUb fbrnm a 
NifAlnni of non>comiu6tlii|i; Air l»#twrtiu (be two vi>mmi*)n 
tbAt oontAin \l A^aIu, tb(> upotM wbU^b pro<bttfi> (lni> TrA«, 
llki* tli« MpotH wbtdi prodnco fln« wlnf>, Airi> pxt!«iHllng)y 
llmlfc*(t ; Ami tb« imtlv«M Ari* tbi> \wiwv eimblvit to rtrluk trA* 
WAtfir, In tmnNiMpii*noi? of tbi* cbcApn^MN of ib« ooArw? b«ib 
wbtt*)i Ham not tbe unimiI pHport-tAK of tbrf>«*p«nre per 
uoniut W^fM on It by govi^rnmmit on Nl^pm^nt. lbi» 
l)bliiM« drink tnu«b wine At tbi»lr oonvlvlAl m^tinoH, And 
T«A Im only tntrottudiNt, an It In Ainongt tiN^ At tb« Ntm. On 
tbi>M« AtiiH>untM« lberi>(\)rt^» It ki tui Krror ta NyppoN« tbit tbtf 
C4iln«N« Ar« NO wvlt NupptM witli Ti*ii an ouiHi>ly«M. 

nnm t^ninni or ttHA in MHot.Artn. 
It liAH \h^\\ hnIiI lliAt Tv^ Im rbrApt>rlii Ainc»rloA Ami iMm- 
Itn^ntAl tCnrttpt", ilmn In MiiglAiHl ; but It Iian bv^c^n aImo 
ihown, ChNt tb» riftfi> of Any rVnottiliiAllon of Iihi In no 
wtmf whttetw of tbf» pf kitlvi? ihNirnfNN or fhtmrniMH of t<PA 
in tttf twtr emin^.H^N, fit fWt, th« i4pmmhfifn9m of tiHiN 
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cm bt BO gttkk wkAttTtr with rmpect lo Um vnine of Um. 
TImm is •■ much diilirtnce betw«»ii Um quality of Timui of 
tht noM dtnoiniMtion, at there it between wine miI<1 at a 
Utmmf and thai drunk at a gentleman^n table, altliough 
th«T ar» both calleii iherry or madeira. Thin letiitnoiiy 
it by Ml. Jeehna Batea^ an American merdiant trading 
exteniivdy with ('hina. 

Lowneii of price and clMMipnciM are ordinarily con- 
founded, etpeciallv in purchaanig Tea. Hut Nfr. Jolni 
Reetet, in hi* evidence befbre a committee of tlie flouHe 
of Commoni, founded on an experience of twenty yearn. 
«■ Kaet India Company*i Tea Iniipcctor at C'anton, iitatee, 
that ** the lowest-priced teae arc (learcit to the connumer, 
and that the eheapeit tea to drink in ' the hack-htinc* of 
tea, which could Rcarcely be retaitc«l umfer lix RliiUingii per 
pound: thii tea will yield two liouoringii, while the 
fltrength of common tea it expended in the flmt wRtcr.** 

It Is aUttjed that Tea is it\|ured by being kept too long 
in Eiishintt ; but thii antertion in diiiproTefrby experience 
and facu: for it ii well known thai good Mack tea it 



ktpt in China, like wine, and improved bv tge ; and the 
London brokers maintain, that common olsck teas are 
decidedly improved by keeping, in a proi>er place, even if 
for only two years ; that even the common sort* of teas 
art better liked by the public, when kept, than they would 
be if fireslv; they usm not to be, but they are now. 
Cbmrnon green tea is not much altered ; but black tea 
gttt stronger, and common bohea, if kept far more than 
two years, win sell for a higher price than if ft-esh*. 

Neither the Chinese nor nativoM of Japan ever use Tea 
before it has been kept at least a year ; becMUso, when 
fresh, it is said to prove narcotic, and to disonlcr the 
cfirinker. 

ooNSUNvrroN of vra iif vifor.Aivn. 

CoNfUDiRAiiLn Error prcvaili respecting this Ru)\Jeot ; 
for, however unfair it nisry be to eompare tiie consump- 
tion of Tea in England with other articlss which are pro- 
curable fVom A great variety of countries, and which either 
support animal life or are used in a variety of ways (as 

* Kvt«ltincc of TcA-brokori, bilbrt FMitanMHil. 
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tngar), or whichi from being greater ttimalanU, require 
to \t€ annuftlly ftugmcnted in qutntity, toch as wine* 
tobacco, \c. ; yet we do not And that tea has augmented 
in conHu motion, increa«ed the revenue to a greater extent, 
or ]efMene<l proportionally more in price than any other 
article whicn enters largely into the comforts of tlie 
people*. 

OHRKff TRA. 

TfiKRK was once an idea prevalent that the colour of 
the (»reen Tea was to be SAcribed to the drying of the 
leaves on copper: Init nothing can be more unfounded 
than such an opinion -, as the pans, one of which wss sent 
home by an officer of the I'.sAt India Company, are of 
cast-iron. That copper may be dctecteil in tea is true; 
but Huchob has shown that it exists in several vege- 
tables ; indee<l, there are proofs that it enters into the com- 
position of a great proportion of animal and vegetable 
matiert It is found in coffee in verv striking quantities; 
from ten ounces of unroasted coffee tliere mav be obtained, 
by the proper manipulations, a dense precipitate, which 
will coat two inches of harpsichord wire with metallic 
copper. And he who eats a ssndwicli has much more to 
fear from the |>oiMonous effects of this metal than the 
drinker of Green Tes ; for. the two slices of bread, the beef, 
and the mustard, all have l^crnnroved, by the examination 
of the chemist, to lie cat)abie of forming in the stomach a 
metallic crust; indccil, the only safe foo<l would be 
potatoes, for in three pounds no copiier could be traced^. 

]3ut, if there were anv foundation for this supposition, 
volatile alkali mixed witfi an infusion of such tea would 
detect the least portion of copner by turning the infusion 
blue ! Now, the finest imperial and bloom teas show no 
•ignii of the presence of copper by this experiment. 
Others, and among them Hoerhaavc the celebrated physi- 
cian, have, with iess propriety, attributed the verdure to 
creen copperas ', but tnis ingredient, which is only salt of 
iron, would immediately turn the leaves black, and the 
infusion maile from the tea would be of a dull purple 
ookmr. Sir George Htaunton informs us that it is confi- 
dently said in Cliina that tea is never dried upon plates 

* pArllafii«ntat7 KvMcnos. 

t Met *' Coppw In Mcst," psfs 43 ^ lbs prsssnt work- 

t Pr. mgmooAt on Tsa. 
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of eopper; the diief application of tliia metal being for 
coin. 

Dr. Lettfom, in his raltiable pamphlet on the Tea-plant. 
ask a: ** Is it not more probaole that some green dye, 
prepared from regetable substances, is used for the 
ooioaring ? " 

KFFFCTS OF TEA. 

The Effects of Tea on the human frame have been con« 
stderably overrated. They are those of a very mild nar- 
cotic, and, like those of many other mild narcotics taken 
in small quantities, they are exhilarating. The greeD 
varieties possefs this quality in a much higher degree than 
the black ; and a strong mfusion of the former will, in 
most constitutions, procmce considerable excitement and 
wakefulness. Of all narcotics, however, Tea is the least 
pernicious ; if, indeed, it be so in any degree, which we 
rery much doubt*. 

THE COFFEE " BERRY.** 

Coffee, such as we use daily, is ^not a berry, but the 
seed of a berry, which lies naked in the pulp. In the bese 
wild Arabian coffee, only one seed is usually perfected, 
which is known by its round form ; while tlie West 
Indian plantation coffee has two in each berry, both flat- 
tened on one nde. It would, therefore, be as incorrect to 
cdl the tccd uf an orange a berry as it is so to distinguish 
ooffire. 

The refreshing properties of coffee have not been over- 
rated ; for chemuts have proved it to contain much nitro- 
gen ; and its active principle, termed caffeine, is exliiU- 
rating in doses of four or five grains. 

" TURKEY C50FFEE." 

From the great consumption of Coffee in Turkey, it is 
generally supposed to be cheaper there than in England ; 
and the name, Turkey coffee, would lead many persons to 
conclude this kind to be grown in Turkey. It is, how- 
ever, brought from Mocha, on the Red Sea. A consider- 
Me portion of the coffee consumed by the Turks is 
obtained from our West India plantations ; and Arabian, 
cr Mocha, coffise is dearer in Turkey than in England. 



ii2 mpmiku fiiiiioii«. 

V&prpn in ihk emmitf k ftmU well toa^ml i mt\ lit 

«^ef ved I *' ilie i^tttfeitig »f tlie Wry (?) to n iitoper decree 
i-ecjuifpfl ^rettt nicety i tlie virtue ttiul ttijfeettWetiewi d the 
iUlttk (lepehd npnw U ) ntid botli Are tnleti Injured Ity (he 
nrdlimry luethdd. Heftilei* envft, when he tvas At (^Alrn* 
where coffee In m inucfh UMd^ m wm nt^^ure^i % the he^i 
jiidi^e« that th«*e were rmly two fteople lu thut Jjreiit elty 
who uttdetNHffod h©w te 'pi'epiit* 4t iti fi«H'e«timi. If It hV 
tttider<kite, h« vjrttttr wtll ttut Ise Imitftrted, iiti4 in use It 
will Ui(d iittd opttrenn ^e HtumMh | if It W (iverdmie^ It 
will yield a HAt* mimt, iind Wttef tuitte, Itn tirtueh will hp 
ile«trtiy«(h tttiih in yne^ it will heiti ^ W«dy null ihH »t* au 
Miitrhtj^it.'* The de»ir«l)te ««tiU»ttr of roMted edtbe in flmt 
^ elntitttnmi. doi^e iee4M fe«dily 4mbilie eithitliiti(9nR 
frtim ofhpr hiidle«t« Atid therehy Acquire uti AtWentlllfius 
Atnl dlfttt^reerthlM flAvinir, ^ipr |ilttced near cotfV»e will, 
hi A fthnrt Hitn^ m iftijirefjuttie the berries m io Injure 
their flftymtt. t)r. Mone^ metttkttin thut a few ht^p nf 
p^p\wtt on tmttfd a uhlp from IttHlA^ ft^oiled A W^le CArfio 
of eofl^e. And fhln hAn been Atftl^tied ah a i^AAoti of the 
Inferiority ^rf thttt eoft^e wbloh In lni|i»fted from tko 
£*uro}ieAn |ilAnfAflonM< 

Tmk AdulterAflon of (dlfl?e with flilcnree has been 
commonly mlstAken for Ati imjifovement^— In the Netbrr- 
kndA, AervAUtti loudly oljjject to iheit eoft^e bein|r t«io highly 
MlurAted with tlih weed i And when Aettllng for WAf^eii 
they frequently A««k ! *' Mi/#, mmUmt^^ nrnken de vkhvrte 

MAHIWO tJOt^t^tttt. 

t^oirrRW, An ^ety commonly ^rr|iAre4t| by tierftmis uoao- 
quAinted with Its nature^ is a decoction, And Is boiled for 
mime thne« ntider a mlstAken nothm tbAt tbe«trettf^ih is 
not eMtrActed unless It he boiled llut tlie fACt Ia just the 
tererse. The Hue ArontAtlc oil Wliluh firodnces flie flsvour 
And strength oC the coffee, Is dispelled And lost by boiling; 
Atnl A mucilAge Is e^irACte<1 At tite same tlmei wlilcb Also 
tends to make It Hat And wcAk. Ttte best nmrtes are, to 
|iOur boiling water throngih the eoll^e In a biggin or sttAiner^ 
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whidi if found to extract uearly all the ttrength ; or, to 
pour boding water upon it, and set it on the fire, not to 
exoeed len minutea The Turks and Arabs boil the coffee, 
it ia true; but thejr boil each cup Inr itself, and only for a 
moment so tiiat the effect is, in fact, much the same as 
that of infuaion, and not like that of decoction. They do 
Dot sefiarate the coffee itself from the infUsion, but leave 
the whole in the cu|). 

PREJUDICES AOAINST OOFPBR. 

TuBKE are many prejudices against Coffee, even in its 
native country. Dr. Holland has heard from one or two 
West Indians, that the aroma of coffee, strongly concen- 
trated and long applied, is capable of producing delirium, 
or some degree or aberration of mind, lliis account the 
Doctor first received from a young man, a native of St. 
Domingo, who arrived in tliia country in a state approach- 
ing to mania, and died soon afterwards. His illness was 
attributed by a friend who accompanied him, (and who 
assured the Doctor that he had known similar cases,) to 
his having slept during the voyap:e in a cabin half filled 
with bags of coffee. Dr. Holland had no means of ascer- 
taining the entire truth of this opinion ; which, in fact, 
was disproved in the case in question, by cerebral disease 
actually discovered, and presumably of a date anterior 
10 the voyage*. 

OOFFEE-llAKINO IN FRANCE. 

The inleriority of Cofibe made in England to tliat made 
In France, ia the invariable observation of every one who 
has traveled from London to Paris, or even from Dover to 
Calais. If we examine the French method, this difference 
will be no longer matter of surprise. The causes of our 
failure in making good coffbe in England are, 1. Over- 
roasting the seeds ; and from this Error arise most of the 
inconveniences whidi are ao often atiributed to coffee, but 
wbich, in truth, aire produoed by the imperfect modes of 
its preparation. The ooffee, Turkey or Bourbon, is, in 
France, roasted only till it is of a cinnamon colour, and 
closely covered up during the process ; and this is done in 
dosed iron cylinders, twrned over a fire by a handle, like 
diat of a grindstane. We grind the coffee too fine : it 8lM>uld 
be but coarsely ground soon after it is roasted, but not until 
* Medloal NoIm. p. 445, note. 
Gt2 



^4 porta A A Hfiiioiu, 

iiuim (uhA i mmc think it« uromn \% \miUtr ffrtmar^fM ifj 
htmiiu^ it ill n mnrtur ; but thin U Unliovm, We <lo tuf\ 
wm tn(nni)t ctilftui ; for tim u«ua1 proftortion \n Vrnutus U 
otit pint t)f MlUiii; wnUtr to two Mid « half oune0< ol 
mffeei thoiif^li ilii<i \n (!K\tt*t\uivti, (hefr-Mliiif;; U gmtiUtu 
Krrar, mt it txirHcin iUis bitt<?r yr\ne\\Ae frinn the eofftm 
A cornfnon f method in Vrittu'ti Uuf imt iUa eofftm into t\u 
wAter, C4tvttr iUtt coffie-pot u\i, mal Unvts it for two liouri 
Nurroiiniliiil with liot woo<l tmUfft, mt w Uiktsu]) up ihtiii»H' 

iifsruimti witlii>ut tottkinu; tht; li<|ui<l l>oil. OccinimmWy mli 
t, «n<l ttfti^r two lumm iufuvion rumovc it from iUn f)re, 
ftllow it A qunrtrr of m\ hour fo ntiik, and wh&n \wrfcci\y 
cknr iUKtuwi it, hiunlnim, or luirtMliorn NtmvingN, i* mints 
tiuien iitntd to clttrify (uitt'ee ; hut hy thin nihlition you Um 
A fj^rtmt portion of itn <lt'li(;iouif AroniA, 

ooyvr.K Mvrr.n. wikk# 

TffK »>«(tiin now tido\iUfd, in iniiiAiion of the Frmidi 
ctwt/nn, of tttking very wtrorjff (.'offcc Afier Wln«, (tt/^if^h ao 
yury mrtmhU, U ii»Juri< u«, if tlm win^d tAk<tn during tli/i 
incAl Ijavo ^MJcn I'ort. ¥i\M:rry, and Mttili^rA ; )mt not ,io H 
tho«e of tt lit^liter fjtoility Imvo tMi<tn drunk* OreAt excite- 
mmit Att4;n«U upon ihiw indul^^HU'A ft'i' coffin hAM a (^rt^At 
h)flu<^n(;<$ upon flie wt^Mrittili, And |jkewi«« uoom the hiain. 
WaUjIi fu I netitt of I<;nj^diji«llon, with h i[f\i*n%\\ rfttrtIon,Ar<^ 
itM irnnK^lifiti; ttW'tvU ; l)ut Uh dindiut otwH urtt more upon 
the <*x(renie <'Apill4ry ve**M'l«t of tl«e mtriavM of tin* Uwly, 
whidi it kft'inn to (!/)nt>trin(4e; it AHi'istM tlie Kkin, to wliicli 
it ^iv<H A pi'C'uliAr hArnlnieKtf; And it hAA i>een fAid liy 
tumm of tlie l^rtucU wriierw to ^iv« it colour; And tl»e 
NAllownefcii of tlie JWixiAUM Iiam l>een, hy more ihAU ntin 
mfdii-'ttlAUihor, AA<!rilAJ<l to their gr^nt A/ldiHion to 'utif\'ti*, 

AiiU n kind i>f mhaII duMteririf^ f^r/we, ext4?n(iively eultl^ 
VAted in i\w ihf4sk iNJAndN, wliere iney Are often rAlh^d 
*^ rorinthu,'* of which uAme ♦' currAnt* " mtemn a corrupthwi. 

mti'l^U, ALHONim, 

Ti/KftK vfHH fornjerlv a noiimi, \mi it waa ouite errono/m«, 
til At tile eAiintf of Hitter AimomlN wouia prevent (In; 
intoKicAting mtn'itt of wine, 

» Mr, AlKinofUt 
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g5 FOriTLAR KRROlIt* 

BLACK AND WIIITB FKPPKH 

Am both pro(luc«l from the •ame ihnib; bat, iathmjg;h 
White Peroer it iold i»t the hlghetit price, it ii inferior to 
BlMk. It U callwl Bltclt Pej^per while it l» in the tUte 
of ntture, co¥erea by iu external cont. White Fcpper w 
merely Waclc Pepper deprived of thin coet : hat m the 
hmk eontiint a powerful principle, it ii evident that the 
White Pepper loeet much of lu ftinmkiting property, and 
ii inferior to the BUurk. The onW reaiwnable foundation 
for the preference of White to Black f«PP«;'[»/\»,V^"^ 
that the flncHl iWppfr kohcwtng berriei which fall from 
the trcea. and are whltenedbftXRWi^* »« »"« weather; 
but »uch herrlen arc found in smiaN}a8n[|»««' »"** *'* 
never brought to Kngland. ^^^^^ 

" MOV KIIOM nLACK HKKTI/KH." ^^k 

BAif.oHH Imvc tt notion that Soy i« made from (^f|^ 
roachcH ; and, liowcvcr alwurd tlic belief mav anpear, tlii^ 
rcaNon for it in worthy of investigation. Tne iUniu-nc »t 
('anton have a largo S^y manufactory, and thcv are parti- 
cnlarly Holidtouii to obtain cockroaches from nhipfi ; froin 
which circumtitance« Hailon immediately conclude thnt it 
it for the purpone of making Soy from them Hut, it in 
l)ettcr efttumiMhod that cockroaches are used by the ( hincMc 
as bait in Hxhing. The infuiiion of cockroaches ix iiUo 
used in medicine; Htid Mr. Webster, surgeon of II M.H. 
(^'hanticlrer, t-tates that common salt and water, Naturnti'd 
with the Juices of the cockroachi has all tho o<lour, niid 
some of the flavour and qualitiesi of Soy; so that the 
sailors* notion, after all, nmy not be far from tite truth. 

TKST or mntnK, 
A roMMon test of the qntntity of salt necessary to add 
to water, in making Brine for pickling meat. Is to rontinuo 
to add salt until an egg will swim In it. This, however, 
is an imperfect lest of the strength of thf> Brine ; since nn 
rgg will float in a salnrated solution of salt and water, and 
will also flosf, if to the same saturated solution a hulk of 
pure wafer equal to twice the bulk of the latter Iw midrd. 
According to (;ay*Lusfiae, scYen ounces and a half of nnit 
are necessary to saturate an imperial pint of water. This 
in importsut, since the efficacy of Brine in preserving meat 
dq)mrls very much upon getting a lolistion of salt at the 
exact point of saturation. 
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in.— DOMESTIC ARTS ANf> MANUFACTURES. 



BREWING. 



nOPS AN1> COALS NU18ANOB8. 

Hops are first mentioned in the statute book in 1559; 
and it would appear, from an Act passed in 1603, that 
Hops were at that time extensively cultivated in England. 
Walter Blytlie, in his Improver Improved^ pubUsheil in 
I6-M), has a chapter upon improvements by plantations of 
Hops, which has the rbllowing striking passage: — He ob- 
sprves, that " Hops were then grown to be a national com- 
modity ; but that it was not many years since the famooa 
city of London petitioned the Parliament of England 
against two nuisances ; and these were, Newcastle Coals, 
in regard to their stench, &c., and Hops, in regard they 
would spoul the tnste of dt^inky and endanger tha people ; 
and, had me Parliament been no wiser than they, we nad 
been in a measure pined« and in a great measure starved ; 
which is just answerable to the principtes of those men 
who cry down all devices, or ingenious discoveries, as pro* 
jects, and thereby stifle and cfacmk improvements." 

The force of prejudice in the price of Famham Hops,, 
though nothing but a hedge parts them fW>m another 
parid^ as well cultivated, is very great. A higher price is 
always given at Weykill lair, the great mart for lions ia 
this part of the kingdom, for those of the growth or the 
parish of Famham, than for any other*. 

niOR-DRIFD MALT. 

The extensive addiction of the public to beer made 
from High -dried Malt, as porter and stout, is a strange 
specimen of the caprice and Error of public taste The 
nourisliment of the grain,, barley, depends upon tlie pro- 
portion of saccharine mutter which it contains after it is 
malted. This is done widi a heat so conducted that throe 

* ShumlBg and Bray's 9mNj» vol. itt. i^ lan. 



d'mUiiii bhadett of colour u\M ha prodiit^d, \)hU, ftiuluit-i 
m\i\ brown- lu t\w \m\ti nmitj tUa aionilmim |)riud(»ltf 
#«)Hto io ))^rf^i;Uon, liod it aftbnU tUn btrougt^bt uod hubt 
b^r. In ^liP iiiol)0r-co|our3d, it iv B(Jon:he<l, and tlitfrefore 
r^nd^r^d hum awaui, im lit^uouot of tiiu |mriiai dtiuoio()(>(»i- 
Ito. lu tUa browiij (ur bigb drit^di) tbti bcorcbiog Utm 

Sroo^tid^d hii hr tbat acuratil^ ttiiy trtti:(t of biigiir (mm bu 
i«^ovtir«id If it ha v&ry brown, tbti taaiti u tsytm bitter 
diid di«»grt'ti4bl^' llf^nu^; wi^ ^Jttrcuivtt, tbcit tb<:ibd viiriutiiib 
umisist nit^rtjly in iUn gr^ati^r or Itibb di^grcM of cii^rriou 
wliiab tb& bogar ib nittibi to nndt^rgo ; and tb4t tbu rtibolt 
U, l\\» gr^at^r or lucb di^btrni^tion of (btt vahit^ of tbt^ niait. 

THfc; Aitr oif' wnliwl^fo. 

'Vmh disunity of lirawing ib not of awU niagnitndii ab 
ibe br^wtir bn()^mb^b> or womd It^ad tlm world to bii|i(iobti. 
U» ohm dd(;t2ivtiH binibtilf into tb& bt^licf tbat be pobbi^bbi^ 
ini portal ( t btiprt^ta: bo knowb tbat by tbeir apidication Uu 
can brttw good drink ; bnt bo in not awai ti timti bv any 
otbiir nit^tbodi \m ndgbt |nodnr.d ab good, or buttMr- iUma 
artj. UtwuMur, fuw arta in wUiaU amannunti altiodb bo litrlii 
ri^ai knowbidgL', or ir« wbicb niibtaktiu loindi^lub aru iiuuo 
liMy to ha adopted i ami tor a v^'ry obvioub ruiibon. 'Jo 
mako t2X[)orin)i^ntb in lirtiwing on a largu acalc ib a dan 
gfirona occnpation of caidcal- No Uvwtn' t^vtr tbiukb of 
ma! ing bucb an i^ypuriin^nt If io^ <i|i|>ri^bt:itdb a fdilurii. 
wbtin untoward drmnnatanuLb oc* ur in a brtwiog bib 
ol(JBCt ib ratbtir to porr&pt and toodify ibuni^ ibau to 
ai^i^rtain wbat would bo tb^ir rMbuba if allowoil to |<iotu;d 
aa tbt^v tbrt^atonttd- On tbo bniall bcalt^, noibin^ t^iio \n: 
Iftumm, ab tbo rMbulta arti ao ymy di^firunt. 'iU^^,^^uU^l^^ 
tbo [Hocdbb, tbo bruw^r ib «;antioub, and nt^vi-r williouly 
varit'b fioo) tbat rido wbii-b bu bab foitud bna-LbJul: 
\wniiti, iUo rtibultb of otbor nnuk-b of opt^raling aic kioiww 
cbin-'Hy by iumjucuirti j dib^iiiud pointb rtioaio for lwci 
luattiir^ of o)iinionj and, in linu; tlni an ri^nmiot) i^utiy 
inucb wbat it waa a t^t-'ntniy bioi^u". 

()i»o of tbti bdiirutb or lia-wing a|i|>L'ard to b<ivu buun l»ii 
bingbin<:tii for, in a diary of tioi y tar Hi.'^i, w«: liod : "VVc 
bavtj utterly h)bt wbat waa ibo ibing wbit:b loi^bLrvta Wcr 
Uii long btforu )lo})b wi^rc t\mud out in liuglaiid." 

* AUfM^ui Uim iiuHH¥im'* U^ihu^iin i^amnhi}. 
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WATNIt ron BHKWINO. 

Most of the authonof treatliet on Ur«wing recommend 
the uie of loft water in preference to hanl. The Utter 
Ihey Affirm to be totally Incapable of taking a complete 
extract from malt and hopt^at it it well Icnown to be. they 
aAy, ih)m tea or IVom meat. Otliera affirm tliat lianl 
water wvrtt do not ferment well, and that they aftl)rd a 
weak and vapid licer. It i«, however, difficult to conceive 
how the ctiRtence of two or three graina of saline and 
eartliy matter in a pint of water could, even in the moat 
trifling dt'grec, influence ita lolvent |>owcr on the materials 
U{«ed in lit owing. The matter of malt, which partaken ao 
much of the nature of augar, cannot l>e conceivcil to ilia- 
aolve leaa readily in auch water than in the aoftent. The 
bitter principle of the hop reftcmblea other bittern, as worm- 
wood, gentian, quassia, and coIomlM ; all which give out 
their bitternesa fVeely to water ctmtaining salt. And, 
what In itself is amnio demonstration on tlio sul^ject is, 
that \\\e grains and hoym left after they have l)een duly 
hifViseil in hard hot water, repeatedly applied, are founu 
to be perfectly exhausteil of their qualities. Again, by 
boiling hartl water, it is brought nearly to the state of 
Bof^ water, when its peculiar taste, if retainetl, is ao feeble 
aa to be covere<I by tno bitter of the hop. 

*^ On the whole," savs Mr. llonovan, *' It anpears that 
tlie objections to hard water originnte<l in tlie distrust 
natural to mankind in matters which they do not under- 
stand. The nature of hard water was not kttowti to 
brewers of former times : the cause of tlie harilness l)eing 
not palpable to the senncH, it iH^camo a fair subject of con- 
jecturts and pr^udlce became horeiUtary." 

TnAMr*.s WATKii ron nn>:wiNu. 

TiiK soft Water of the 1'hames was once supposed to Iw 
superior to all other for Hrewittg mult liquors This supe- 
riority is no longer acknowltHked, as Thantes W^ater is now 
almost entirely supcrsetleil eltner by hard water, or by the 
New Uivor watei*, i\\ the great liondon breweries. It Is 
known that, between a stratum of clay and a stratum of 
chalk, about tfHO feet below the foundation of London, 
tlu're is a never-falllng supply of excellent hanl water* 
which, for each Hrewery, ia obiained IVom pumps sunk 



** U* hnf iUtt wM^^ hMti iif}*' itwii in ^hHtf hHKUffi^t 
IH pfififmh ftm in^fitfmfi^ t^' ti^ytj^, * Hf^ m4 i¥m 

i >n"nvillli iiiiTf I '/fin fnr^ i ii i rr ivi im 1 1 itf rrr^ ttIW^f fr^^rr ftt 

hum mppm^t (4 m^^hhh fMf#f 9 ^ H pMf ^ J f i^M M^^ 

tmn^fH ^ ft' *hfi*i4t^M**trfi 'fh*^ U*^^ Hfitf, th^'t^tfrtti, 

}n Hifi^ fitft^. Urn tiM' h^*^* m^*mfi^\ ifm. 
I^t '¥\mmm thtmn*' w^#fjf#? •' W^f*y 0#f#f ^<«^, ^•'jf^", 

^ti Hffit^Uti M \tiftm^ m^ mi\i ht*m t***^ fih4 h*mfti^: 
tUMi tff' M^' t^ti ^ml^ ffUn m^Uftm tt^t}th^ iffU^f'ii ttthftiiM 

Mfkmmf^ ^mfk tM\m U^ hh i^ ^ t^ IrM wu^ 

Utititt Uf^.^* 

npm ftn* tmn^k wmM pthm^t^ h^t hmtf h^utn i^iti^4 
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Bf PORTKK. 

BcvoRE wenprebend the Londoo brewers for their ulul- 
tawAm of Farter wiih Ktters, we should recollect that 
die bitter contained io porter, if wholly taken from hops, 
wmM re«|atre an arerage quantity of ten or tvef ve pounds 
to the qoarter of malt, or about three pounds per barrel ; 
80 that if we consider the fluctuation in the price of hops, 
we shall not be surprised at the numerous substituti's by 
idiich means the brewer can procure as much bitter for 
sixpenee as wonld otherwise cost him a pound. Quassia 
is. probably, the most harmless of all the ille2;al letters. 
Physicians prescribe the decoction to their patients to 
the extent ot a quarter of an ounce of the bark a day : 
at much at the brewer is ncciistomed to put into nir«(* 
gdlooa of hk porter. 

HEADINO OF PORTBR. 

BcroAS the artifidai Heading of Porter it condemned, 
it dKmld be reeoUeeted th«i tlie low price nnfortnnately 
piwentt tbt brewer from giving to hit driidt such a body 
at would spontaneously carry a dose head. To ceoceal 
thatpoverty, the pnbUcan lava on the porter a beariing- 
atas of a aolutioo of iainglaas in sour porter. This 
heading can, howerer, be diluted by bbwing on it and 
aeparating it on the surface ; if it do not close in imme- 
diately again, tlie artifice may be susnected. To defeat 
this mode of detection, two tea* spoonfuls of iH>wdered and 
dried g re e n copperas are dissolved in each hogshead of 
porter. This addition causes a close head on the drink ; 
the copperas is decomposed, as soon as dissolved, and, even 
were it not decomposed, tlie quantity of a grain and a half 
to each gallon cotild not have any injurious quality. It 
may, however, be observed, that when porter is well 
brewed from good malt, and hops used in due quantity, 
there ia no occasion for heading or fining, or any modify- 
ing prooeas*. 

I/>7CDOIV FOilTKR. 

It seems to be pretty generallv admitted, that no 
Urawcif, either in Encland or eisewhere, has been able to 
make Porter eqnal to the large Porter breneriea ^ VfSoAsso^ 

* A I'HJg^d from Uooorsn** DomaMlo IfioMmm^. 



M PoPvtAU unnom. 

'iliis sufNifiority hiii beeti mtHbuted to th« mm of th« 
'fhttftiM wiit^r ; but| In thi^ flmt place, the imall London 
bf«W(4'lM| which do not miikd good porter, httve this ad- 
tiintitffe in common with the lurge ones ; and, iccondly, 
theAcTiMt hiive long iince ceased in use tlte water g( ffie 
fiv(*r, aa experience hau proved it liable to cause acidity in 
the liquor. The superiority, as far as it exists^ is, doubt- 
less, owing to command of capital and consequent power 
of choice In the malt market, aided by system in con^ 
ducting the business. No very good porter is made in the 
UnitecTStates of America } three masli tutis being necessary 
to make it perfect, and only one being commonly used 
in tha^ country^. 

otniiin Antf punnit. 

VnoM a paper in the Philnmphimi Trunnndhm, anno 
1743, it appears that persons are much in Error who are 
particularly solicitous about the nature w quality oi the 
ap|de ot pear which is to be maile use ot U)t thr manu- 
nieture of Cider or Perry. It is not pretended that mere 
crabs will produce liquor palatable to all persons; bitt 
that mere crab cider will please many ; that by nccullar 
management it can be fermented Into a strong spirituous 
liduor ; and that a large intermiitiure of crabs with apples 
of atvy other quality, ot pears, will afford excellent and 
well-flavoured liquor. 



VMM VlWWVAttli. 

A viMt^VAMO is by no means so nlenslng an object as 
our ideas of beauty and plenty would lead us to inifl|rhte. 
The hop plantations oi our own cotmtry arc, indrcif, far 
more picturesque. In France, the vlties are traiticd upon 



|)u]es seldom more than three ot four feet high, atid arc 
little more pleasitig in appearance than ra^plierry stocks 
in England. In Switzerland and the Oertnan provliicrs, 



the vineyards are as formal as those of France. In Bpaiti, 
vines arc grown without poles. In (i recce and Italy, their 
luxuriance is seen to better advatttage. but it falls very 
abort of the vineyard ot poetry atid romance. 
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TUK VINS NOUHItllKD BY BLOOI^ 

Not many years tince, there wm an Ul-fbunded notion 
that BloocI noureil u|)on the rooti of the Vine during spring 
would tenil to increaae ita fVuitAilnets. May not thia 
notion have originatetl from anaaaageof Plutarcn, wlierdn 
he atatea that tlie Kgyptiana believetrthe vine to grow from 
the ground impregnatetl with the hlood of gianta that had 
been killeil in tlie wara with their gods f 

WUAT 18 WINK? 

Vinous liquors trsemUing H'itie may be made from 
every firuit, as well aa fVom every vegetable, whidi con- 
tains acid unitetl to its extractive matter. The term wine 
la tliua NpplitHl to the produce of currants, gouaeberrica, 
and other fVuits; while that of cider is especially re- 
served for the liquor to be obtainetl from apples. The 
latter term would, however, be a fitter one for many of the 
vinous liquors in question, the term wine being restricted 
to the produce of the vine. Tartarous acid, or iu combi- 
nation, is especially indis|)ensable for making wine, and 
hence it ia Uiat tl)e grape whicli contAins this ncid in Urge 
quantity prmluces wine ; whilst the apple and other iVutta 
whidi contain the malic acid produce cider. 

PRINQIPI.Ka or WINK. 

TiiK erroneous notions respecting Wine will no longer 
excite surprise when it is known that chemists are, M^et, 
but imperfectly acouaiutetl with ita ivinoiples. The 
agrecAble tartness or the juice of the grape consists of 
tartaric citric, and malic acids, and an acid called viniCf 
which resembles tartaric acid in many respects, but oon- 
cerning the nature of which ficarcely ai^vthuig is known. 

The boHtfutt and uroma of wines are often confoundeil. 
whereas they are very difttrent. The Ihiuquet is produced 
by a peculiar sulMtanco resembling an essential oil; it 
exists out in very few wines, and ia not volatile. 

UKNKKITS OF WINKS ANn SPIRTTa. 

NoTwiTiisTANniNQ all that the advocates of temperance 
have said in depreciation of Winca and Spirita, they are, 
doubtless, beneficial when motlerately emidoy«l. Dr. 
Sigmond well observes : ** Good wine is a oonlial, a good 
conlial, a fine stomachic, and, taken at its proper season, 
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invigorated the mind and body, and gives life an additional 
charm. There can be found no nubRtitutes for tlie fer- 
mented iiquoni that can enable man to Buntain the mental 
•tid bodily Ubottr which the artificial habitt of society bo 
eonstantly demaml. Temperatice and moderation are 
virtue! eaaential lo -mir happinem, but a totftl abstinence 
IWnii the er^oymenta whldi the bounteous hand of Nature 
has provided) is as tmwise as it is ungra^ul. If, on the 
one natid, disease and sorrow attend the abuse of alcoholic 
linuors, innocent gaiety, additional strength and power of 
mind, and an increased capability of encountering the 
ever-varying agitation of life, are amongst the many good 
results whioi spring fVom a well-regulated diet in which 
the alcoholic preparations bear their Just proportion and 
adaptation.** 

WtKB A« A LUXtJnY. 

It is a great mistake In public hi^f^ne to consider Wine 
M a Lurury for a few only, «nd to drive tihe middle daasea 
to spirits klj proltlbitorv duties. The late Mr. Jeilbrson, 
President of the United States, in his Mrmttirt^ expresses 
his gratlfioaAion at the introduction of a very cheap witie, 
(Bt. George,) Intt) his neighbourhood, which had already 
quadrufileil tne number or those who kept wine. In the 
same work he savs: ** I r^olee, as a moralist, at the pro- 
spect of a reduction of the duties on wine by our national 
legistatui^. It is an Error lo view a tax on ttmt liquor as 
merely a tan on the ridi. It is a prohibition of its use to 
the middlinff classes of our citiaens, and a condenmatiun 
of them to the poison of whisky, which \^ desolating their 
homes. No notion is drunken where wine is cheap ; and 
i^one sober where the dearness of wine mibstitutcs ardent 
■pirits as the common beverage.'* 

rA«r« Iff wtKiw. 
TttH art of choosing Wine is so beset with fallacies, as 
to account fbr the difficulty of describing what really con- 
stitutes good or bad wine. Dr. Henderson, in his ingenious 
liishru of Wmet^ iiirows tome Ught upon this portion of 
his subject In the foUowlng observations : " As tAstes and 
smells reside not in the ot^jects themsel^'es, but in tlic 
senses bv which they ore perceived, so iliey are liable to 
be modified by tite habits and conditions of tliese oi^gaus. 
The diffbrence of Uatea» iti this view of the aultfe^ it 
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proTerbial ; and much of the diversity undoubtedly pro- 
ceeds from the way in wliioh the palate nas been exercised. 
Thui^ strong liquors blunt its sensibility, and disqualify it 
for the perception of the more delicate flavours of the lighter 
wines*. A person accustomed only to bad wines will form 
but a very erroneous estimate of the better growths, and 
sometimes, even, give the preference to tlie former. Whole 
nations may be occasionally misled bv this prejudice. A 
traveller* who arri^ es at the end of his journey exhausted by 
fatigue and thirst, will be apt to ascribe the most delicious 
qualities to the first ordinary wme presented to him, which, 
under other circumstances, he perhaps ooukl hardly have 
endured: and a continued use of tlie inferior liquors of one 
country may lead him to overrate the vinous produce of 
anotlier. In return mg from Italy, the common growths of 
the ilhine appeared to me of excellent flavour, and their 
acidity scarcely perceptible ; but, had I come from Bur- 
gundy or Dauphiny, i have no doubt that they would have 
tasted disagre^ibly sour. Therefore, if it were possiUe for 
an individual to traverse all the wine-couMtries oi thegbbe, 
and taste all the diffenent vintages, still his observations 
and judgment would be Hahle to much fallacy, and coukl 
be reckoned decisive only when confirmed by general 
report." 

FIRST-OLASB WIKES. 

As the first-rate growths of Wines are confiaed to a 
smidl number of vineyards, and these often of very fimited 
extent, the supply of such wines can never e()ual the 
demand. Every one who can afford the luxury, is natur- 
ally desirous to stock his cellar with those of the dhoicest 
quality; he orders no others; and the manufacturer and 
wine-dealer are thus inducetl to send into the market a 
quantity of second-rate and ordinary kinds, under the 
names of the fine wines, which they are unable to furnish. 
In this way, great confusion and misunderstanding have 
arisen in those countries where tliere is but little known 
with i-espect to the true characters of many wines of the 
greatest namef . 

* Mny not litis account for the comparativoly omall oonsumptiwi of 
Fi-cnch Wines in England, and thn predilection of the Bngliah for tho 
strttngor wines of Bpain and I\>rtugul, which «• have disqualified Uieir 
porccption of the delicate flavours " of those of France ? 
t Br. Hen««Nen*« Sistory of WInea. 
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fM^wn or wrNK. 



Iff 



It in «n ^TTtm^min Idf* to mifrpOM ihht wlnlr wine 1« 
fjcolii«f?Hy the prmliue of whit>e ^r»pf«. FermenUtlon 
iiloTie (letermino* the ( 'olotir. The Jiih e contnlne^l In fioth 
the rrd und whitr grwpe m rieiirly «« coloiirh h« nn water ; 
except in one pec,iili«r wpecieii, which l» cnUtn] the *lyer, 
" r^/>/// /HrtfurifTf" the llrjoor of wliicli \n of a purple htie. 
If the Juice of tlie j;rnf»e« which have heen centlv pre^wvl 
by the feet of men In the tiih nt the vineyiim, is cfrftwn off, 
And HJIoweH to ferment without the nkln, the piee(K nnt\ 
the ntnlkx, which contain the colouring element, the wine 
will certninly he ir/tifr. On the c<mtriiry, if the liquor Ifi 
left to ferment with th'-m, the wine miwt lie red. 

White chnmpngne Ik made, for instance, from a grape 
an deep in colon r, nn to an|»ear acttially black ; and aherry 
ia indlftcriminately ma«le from coloured and coloiirleaa 
grapen, although a white wine. Ked and white port are 
[iroduced from the «ame grape, the former with, and the 
latter withotit, the hunk Iwing alloweil to remain In the 
tnitnt during ita fermentation. The rei\ colouring mnVrr 
Jn the himk \n of an astringent nature ; and it cmnmuni- 
catea the same quality to the wine, as Wfll as a slight 
roughness. The husk is, however, csji^ihlc /)f commu- 
nicating Injt a light rtnl colour: when the rv(\ Is deep, it is 
the effect of artificial cohnir imparted ; and a deep r#vl 
oolmir la never a desirable quality. 

MATOMINO W/NM. 

it Is a mistake to Imagine that Madeira is the only wine 
to fie fn^neflted fiy a warm cellar, ar»d the agitntion of a sea- 
TOyage. The efrect of heat Is, lndee<l, sfich in this casfl as 
ia suspected hy few. In ilmerica, it is a well known 
practice fo IkfII j\f adcira, or to fieat it to the l»oiling tem- 
perature, afid the effect la that of rendering it go(»d and 
old-ffafoured wine, when prev lour ly harsh and new : the 
•ame practice la applicafile to port. If newly-lK;ttle<l wine 
t?e exposed to the sun, It lieglns sfiortly Uy deposit, and 
improve In flavour ; and even the rawest wine of this 
kind, by heating it In fiot water, may f»e caufe<l, in the 
course of a dny, to asstmie the quality which It w(»tdd have 
nfier many yeara' kee|dng. It la so fur from fieing Irijii- 
floua^ M might be Imaglnedi thai It In a valuable mcrM ; 
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and it is belitfved to be but little known to thoee wboee 
intereitt it ii to dve the complexion of old wine to new, 
and who generally efi^t thii purpose in a fhiudulent 
manner, by putting it into foul and cruited bottles. 

onriTiSD winr8.— ou> winki. 

A TtitoR Cruit doea not alwava ihow that the wine ia 
good, but often that it hai been bottled too toon. 

The Error of preferring wiuet of great age hat, at lengthy 
been diicoveretf, and the excellence of tne vintage naa 
proved to be of more consequence than the number of 
vears. Port wine, when tawny, loeei iti utringency, and 
nai an increased tendency to produce gout. 

WINKS AND fiPiniTI. 

SoMK wine>drinkert may be hoard to bout that they 
never touch spirits, unconscious, perhaps, that in every 
bottle of their favourite liquor they swallow a fourth part 
of alcoholic spirit, in addition to tne genuine strengtn of 
wine. 

It has been proved, bv analysis, that some port wine con- 
tains about one hulf its bulk of pure brandy, and that every 
time a man drinks two bottles of strong-bodied port he 
drinks one of brandy: yet how many arc Uiere not content 
with this quantity. Sir John Sinclair gives as an instance 
of a Mr. Vanhorti. who daily, for twenty-three years, drank 
his four bottles : altogether tnirty-tlve thousand six hundred 
and eightycighi bottles ; and, as our guide to longevity, 
Sir John, mmhuly ol)8erves : *' in the course of his potation, 
ho resembled a cellar more than a man, for there are many 
cellars that never contained what tlds man must have done, 
namely, fifty-nine pipes of port*." 

SPIRIT IN VAKtOUS WINKS. 

Dr.Ciiristison, in some experiments recently made on 
the proportion of alcohol in various Wines, has arrived at 
some results which arc at variance with previously received 
conclusions. Dr. C. infers that the alcoholic strength of 
various samples of the same kind of wine bears no relation 
whatever to their commercial value, and is often very dif- 
ferent from that which would be indicated by even an 
experienced wine taster. For a moderate term of years^ 
* Dr. Btirmond. 
tt 



llt« \trtt\HtriUtu of hUuAuiI Uwrtimttn iu wUm ke\ii Ut i\w 
uuMk, Inn utinrwHrtU, tm lUa tuHtimry, tiUiiiuikUtrn ; umi iUtt 

!miUH\ wtu'M tUii Willi: ImijUtu Ui i*mtt Um uUuAuAitf nittum^t 
n, IuoImMv, ttmi »( wtiU'li it i'4iHi»t% in Uii\tritvtt in HuvtHtr, 

Dr. r'l|litollbi;|| \niHtt\uiim u ImI/Ih lit VVJIMI) Mb lilt; fi;lii||l ut 

UU )llVt:^li|/Hl}mlk4 ttiid ttiM Shuu \iu\ til llic yuuttfi nm- 
tiiuitUm, ilii»( lilt: iiUuiUtiiUi liiittfiffiti nf iiiMiiy wimmi Iiim 
Im2«!|i tt^nfrmtui hjf mmm tHimtimmituii^iM*. 



I'l littn tf«t«fi f1}ii|Mjli:'1 vfUttUi'r Hruiuiy wun fir«ii jiitro- 
ilui'iil JMtu 0|fi^i4i Wfiii.i<. lo ttuuhiu iUi'iii Ut \mi^r kt*n mi- 
r\Hiii', or in f/k'ttM: ilitj Im((/)|ibIi |mlMi«.' In iliin ntmnry, 
Unwivi, U U iMllt-'VLil^ not only iImi tin- /|n«lMy nf iln.ittf 
IViiiiJH If nnnli Mn|nnvtfi| Uy iUu lulniUnnif. \mi ilml i\ny 
¥fii\ fnti t'Vt'ii l»i:t;|i »ny |tfii(/<li nf thnt; wiilimM m rrMwin 
|>«ntinn nl' lir«n<ly. Mr. HiinU'innn felinwh iti«i mk'Ii m<1- 
diiliin <ln«ti) iMif uliiniMidy \ni\trnvu Wum mm, lf« fliiolito, 
MHifei U: tfO<lL-ni lo lyir^ nn<; wli/i Int^ nl/fi^i vt--<l iln* inn- 
uititm iff iUt: titt'Jtiit^HMtiwut inrukni lo ilit; ii.fi-iln^ rntl 
Wliu» : iImm.' *'«n i»*.'v*.» itu taUi lit Im- In t'tutUii'Hh l#ni 
nfU-r M n.-riiiin \n:iiiii\ iln^y l<Mit. ^Ii«i |)<<|a; HHVtntt itny 
|KMb»t-(>Mr«l mimI lMi'>/n«<.' utoit: tfi iu.'t iiiwiiy; t^lnii: l)^lnt;i 
mtu'u, iliMi ronUin no iMlvt-niiii'/nii tj/nno^ it-nt^in <|<i)U 
M(udf«n(//f/l, 



'!'«« ffi-iwriti n|/in»on wlinli |n< v^nl^ 'il" Itic unHniiniv 
ttffUilihi mn(i nM/|;i:i(n-h nl" l'<;H Wjn«.'h )»» ill ^/<n»/l«<l 
\kU^^l^n\\ uhi\ |;'/i«n' fi</if« l/i.io<ly ihi-y tnnl</<il/<^/ily M/i.', 
itnJ n««y l/<. m.» vnxrfl/l*- wa (/tn'U; n/nnt» lJii» ilit-- t/<»)ln' 
m*)/! fin'lt-fb <lnin nnrti fi/r /////// kfnnmihn. 'i'in: t-xnt; 
ffn-ni iln v }n<ln<x it oi i$ imtit: ulnj/f/lhli uuittfi: tUmt t^tai 
ftiu-fnllnf/ iln-' n^ nf ilit-- |#nMi i'murU Wihtu, mni ti'H.t 
IM/4 <:nl)v4.'n iln. fiunry In iln.- mnia- <Ic|/ii.-a;. A> m fiLi^utrni 
htvtetu^ Un-y iMtf Min^nt.t»a<^niMy n^nic )M:rni^M/n*1- 

* 'hit; n*.d.*t*u*:jf t/t h***^ htHtttit.^u wiHI Utto^n'tuifUi ut th*. bt*t^tt/ihht 
TtHhiH4t.hiiiit hum tAt*i*4 t/kift utntmtht^ti \ uhti t.^f.t:ntih ^> ^** ftfi*-* 
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PALE AND DANK (HIERRIRI. 

It has often been said that Sherry is a oonifioimd Wjn<y, 
but this u a mUiake The best iMile and light eolden 
Slierriea are made from ihe pure Xerea grape, with only 
the addition of two botilt*« or brandy to a Uitt, which is 
no more than one two hundred and Afiieth (tart. Neither 
are the deep golden and brown > berries of the heat qua- 
lity compound wines, though they may be callul mixed 
wines; for they are coloure<l by boiling ihe wine of Xerea. 
Pale Sherriei* are, however, the purest ; though all the gra- 
datiouH of colour, upon which ao much itresa is laid, have 
nothing to <lo with the quality of the wine, but deiH^itd 
materially u|M>n the greater or amaller quantity of bailed 
wine u>4ed for colouring it*. 

In short, it is entirely by the aroma, and by the taate, 
not at all by the colour, that Sherries are to be judged. 
The M'<V/«. differences in colour depend entirely u|>on the 
proportion of boile<l wine ; while those lighter KhndcR^ 
perceptible among the pale and light golden wines, are 
owing to some small difiereiuse in the ripenesa of the 
fruit. 

ADVI.TKRAT10N OV SHERRIGa. 

Wh are too apt to visit the t^ins of adulteration upon th« 
London wine-merchani, forgetting, or not knowing, that 
Sherries are not usually adulteraied by our wine mer- 
chants, witli the exception of those extremely inferior 
wiiiett, which, from their excesaively low price, no one can 
expect to be genuine wineM, arul which are probably mixeil 
with Cape ; but the class of wines which pass under fho 
denomination of *' low-prictnl Sherries,** are not adulteva^ed 
in London, but at Xeres b the grower, not by the exporter. 

It may be laid down as a fact that genuine Sherry, one 
year old, cannot be imported under thirty Hhillings })er 
dozen ; and, if to this be added the profit ot the merchant, 
and the accumulation of interest upon capital on old wrne. 
it is obvious that genuine Sherry, four years old, cann^i 
be purchased in England under torty-flve shillings f. 

JMANUFACTIIRli: OF BHKRR1F.8. 

At Xeres, the old wines are kept in huge casks, not 
much inferior in sixe to the great tun of Heidelberg, called 

» IngUi'« Spttln. t !»«»•• 

h9 
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100 rontrMR xiifioiig, 

Mfiffrtfhttiini (km] Mifncof (lir«e "ol<l IikIIi'ii'' cmiUfn wln« 
tliAt In one mifHlrrd ftrid twrnty vcArfi of ngif. ft munt, 
hoW0t(*r, Im ronr(Hi«r(1, tlmt tlin pUn •ilopti'rl }n ktmpiug 
thwn ftp pArtfiki?fi nomrwliat of thr nAtitri* of " Uftr imjmm 
turn di'ticNlr;* ulnce, wlirnrvcT Agnllon of wine In f*ken fttnn 
tlie one liiimlml AnH twmity ymr ohl htttt< it U rpplii(;rd 
by A like (putitlty from t)i« riptrt In mnilorlty, aoiI no on 
with the rent; mi thftinren the rery ohlent whi»i }n the 
iit4»re Are dfllly tindc rgolng a mixhig proceM. 

¥.nuun%i ooMftf/ufPTfofv or riiKnoii wirfM. 
Tm>-. ('(mniiniptlon of Trenrh Wlnrw In KnglAml Ia rrry 
trifling. Ihifi U AttrifnttAhle to the high diitleA }fnpOM*fl 
on thetn, And to An errotirotiA notion of thrlr being too 
CX))(I for Knglinl) nt^vmArhii. Ily a rotnpArlAon m the 
nimflier of gAllonn of wine ex|iortefl from FrAOce to dlf' 
ferent conntrlrH in IHH?, It ApprAm thAt In ffollAnd the 
•onunmntlon of French Winrfi in four tlinrM, And In niimilA 
twice, tfiAt in KnglAnd. It in nliio wcn-tliy of remArk. thAt, 
long After tlie Mcthiien treAty, MrotlAod And lrel>ind,nnder 
itie genlAl Influence (H* low duties, were Atlll fAmoun tor 
cJArrt ; fio erronconfi \n the vnl^<ir opinion, tliAt it In a 
Wine (»fdy mHte<l for liot wfAtherl Iloinc, the Author of 
Jhutjihin, in the following cpigrHin, Attrihutr* the fljicul 
regUMtionii, which Introduced tlie hcAvifr wine (»f I'ortiigAl 
Into Hcotlflnd, to a settled design to l»rc«k down the spirit 
of the people; 

OM wn<t \\U fnti(l/m. nrwl liN (•lnri>( k"^"1 : 

' \i¥\. Iiirn (\t\nU \niTi,' nu f'ri((n«ih MAf«>«fi«nn ('t\v([ \ 

lie rtrmik »i*» \nt\mm, m\<\ \%\n n\AfM AU>*\ '" 

v\nv, cf/Anirr. 
A ofiHAt propwtlon of the wine which in drunk under 
this denomiuAtion \n nothing Init the /'/// n/ftnidirr, or, At 
lieAt, the wcondAry growths of (Jn^cony And (iuletine ; fitr 
i\m prime growth* /aII fAr nhort of the dcioAfid which pre- 
tAlln for thew winefi, not only In thin country, hut in 
FlAndef«, MolUnd, tlie north of l':ur(»pe. And the DA^t Muri 
We»t Indies In fAvotirMhlo yenr«, the orodiu-e of rflntfe. 
I/Atour, And OhMeAU MArgAux, ftelln At rrom :uU)n in 'Af(U) 
fnncn the tun, whirh contAitiA 'liVigAllonn i And when they 
have Iveen kept in the tAidtA for n\% yeArs, the prire \n 
iUi/bMf §0 ihfit 0ven in lionki^ux n houlc of the tient 
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wine cannot be purchased for lets than six IVanoi. There 
ia, however, a particular manufacture, called tmvmii d 
tAtislmstt which con&iata in adding to each hogshead of 
Bordeaux wine three or four gallons of Alioant of ikni* 
carlo, half a gallon of stum wine, and lometimca a small 
quantity of Hermitage. This mixture undergoes a slight 
ut^^ree of fermentation ; and, when the whole is sufficiently 
fVetted in, it la exported under the name of Claret*. 

OLARKT AND TUB GOl T. 

Claret has been accusetl of producing the Gout ; but 
without reason. Persons who drench themselves with 
Madei^-a. Port« &c., and finish with a debauch of Claret, 
may, indeed, be visiteil in that way ; because a transition 
fVom the strong brandied wines to the lighter, is alwayt 
followed by a derangement of the digestive organs. 

FUOTUINO OUAAIPAGNR. 

Tub manufacturers of Champagne, to preserve iit 
sweetness, and promote efi^rvescenoe, commonly add to 
each bottle a portion of syrup, composed of sugar-candy and 
cream of tartar ; the highly iVothing kinds receiving the 
largest quantity, 'i'herefore, contrary to the prevailing 
opmion, when *' the wine sparkleth in the glasa, and mov- 
eth itself aright,** it is most to be avoided, unless the attri* 
butea of age should countervail all its noxious propertiesf . 

The prevalent notion that a glasa of Champagne cannot 
be too quickly swallowed, is erroneous ; and it ia no bad 
tes:t of the quality of Champagne, to have it exnosed, for 
some hours, in a wineglass, when, if originally of tho 
hi|j;heat order, it will be found to have lost its carbonic 
acul, but entirely to retain its body and flavour, which had 
before been concealeil bv its eflerveacence. Champagne 
&l)ould, therefore, not be drunk till this active efi^rveacence 
is over, by those who would relish the above oharacteriitio 
quality:^. 

Still Chamj^gne is often mistaken by Its Qualities : it ia 
a strong heatmg wine, though commonly thought to bo 
weak and cooling. 

The idea that Champagne is apt to occaaion Gout seeroa 
to lie contradicted by the infrequency of that disonler in 
the province where it is made. 

* Dr. Uendoraon. i Dr. HMiOwton. t Prof, Biaadtk 
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A N^'ttrtN tii^pvttlh thttf {\w wjtiw of the tthttte Are 
tiftiti^ttlly »t«M^ ntid th^ htrt^Hof trituln, (in timtht, Afe Mt i 
\m{ \\\\<* h mjU {Up m\^{m\ Hmim»tpe o( il»e lihihp wiiipn, 
wliii*h, ill piitut yrttN, lirtve nttt ^iiv fipii'p(iHl}l« nHilny to 
flit* iH»»»e, ttt Ipftsi not itiiiip thttii ift Voitiiiniii to ihem with 
tlie ^hiwih (if wttinii=»i* n^fjioit4< hut ifipit^ t«lii^f iliMiiiti^ 
lion jft tlipit* ptihpine du^AltilMy. hi wliidi tliey iii-g not 
iiui|irtftfteil liy ttiiy oilier P[m'W9 of wine*. 

Mf»Pt |ipf«oiiB Imve lietthi tif ihe tteltlelliei^^ tun, atitt 
ottiei^ lioinenftG i^tt^^ks in wliieh wines li«ve lieen kejtt \ht 
^eiihiiieM^ ftint Imv^ eont^ltleied tlie^e vef^Aetn m Ini^e vnli^df 
wotnleiH. tint r^in^tt A inotte nf pfettei^vin^ t^eHftin vintFt)$e« 
In not no tiltMiiil AR liim tte(<n Inmj^ined | i^^\r ttie i^tHnmer 
wine** ttip, nntlonlne.ilv, ini|n-o¥tH liy it to a j^i-eniei- He- 
gf-ee tlmn tliey t^tnilil Imve lieen liy rtn o|i|ioMie iiyftieni nf 
n'ttn«i*enient: It is, lioweveh nei«e«?Mi7 in keep ihe 
vewelrtlwuvn full, ttini ne^leet nf (liin |neORmlnn littR letl 
H) llie>»nolHimnf tlie wine. 

1*lie llel^leinei^^ tnn ttmiein'w to Imve lieeii a vhIii Imnni \ 
f^^\r^ inmiy yettih isinee. ilnrewpi-e ttt Hpwnhiy^ Vine|*rtf 
Wniks, «t f.rtinlietli, h ve>?«el fnll nCuwpel wine, ponirtinlo^ 
D^M'tt ^aIIoiihi mill ttiiniliee fnll of vlne^fii^, eoiii«inln|< 
6ti fl'Ji ^ttllnimi llip lessee of wliloli ejippeoeil llie frtinonn 
Meitlelbeig tun by 4n litttiels* 

*' iMPmwh tnRAV * 
Ma« tieen stt^migrely ovefiateil, ttPiMihltng to Hi*. Town«?oi^ 
who Mitnws it tn be a Hne winei but by no inenns fnlpi)Ofli(> 
to its pHee j " tbeie at^e f^w nf^inv iMinnii^ynipn. e^pepi «oi 
it*eoniit nf Its seMteeiiess^ wbn wniild not t^i^etVi lo it ^ontt 
Clltti-et 01^ Hiifgninly^ wbii'li tlo imt pnsi mop OmiiiIi Hip 
ptieeji Tills neetttf nf t^emmn wine biblipis Is mil tlip 
[imlnee nf Tokay liself, but nf Its envlfonsi It sells in 
Vienort rtl N/. |ieV dnwen | iind some bus been sobi At 3/. 
pel* bottle I 

* \h. tll'lMlftamii 

Mt i« rt Wftl Hhm^m fi»»4. Iiirtt iiH't»» h ttiMfp T'tfcrty tttiltl MM thp I^omH- 
MtiMl t»tHl IH ti)H|tlMHi1( IHMMP jrw»t-. Hirth ihM IhiOMl iprn'M wlo*»ti III l« 



QVALITIEM OP MADEIRA. 

Those peraons wbo have formed ibctr opinioo of 3i*> 
deini vine from the cargoes which have of Ute yean been 
inported into thia ooantry, may suppose the wine to hare 
been highly overrated by drtnlent in the last century. 
"* The truth is," ohsenrea Dr Henderson, *< Msileira, like 
aU other wine countries, furnishes along with a few supe- 
rior growths a great many of indifferent Quality. Kven 
on the south «ide of the island, two thirds ol the wines are 
of secondary order ; and. on the nortli side, the greater 
part of the produce ia of a verv inferior description. In 
former timts, England received only a small quantity of 
Madeira wine, and that of first-rate quality ; but, during 
the last twenty years, the increasing demand for thin wine, 
oo^operating with tlie im|)ediinenu which the late war 
had opposed to our tra^le with Spain and Portugal, lias 
led to the imporuiion of a large quantity of the common 
torts ; and tliese being sold far above their value have 
ncceasarily brought the whole into disrepute, at least 
among thoae who are not aware of the distinctions ahov»- 
mcoiioned.** 

MADEIRA ON TUB VOYAGE. 

The unwary are led to believe that East lodta Madeira 
ii the best, which is decidedly wrong. The West India 
Madeira is the wine par excellence. The West India 
planters are the very best judges in the world of Madeira 
wine, and purchase none but the best ; and whether con- 
signed to them or sent on spectdation to the «veral islands, 
tM very first quality only is shipped. I'he disunce is 
nothing, a three weeks* run ; and if wine of an indifferent 
kind were submitted for sale, it would be returned on the 
merchant s hand. Not so with the commodity sent to the 
East India market under the attractive cognomen of 
" London Particular ;** it is a thin acid potation, a lecond- 
growth wine in fact, and as uidike the rich, fruity, nutty 
beverage of occidental celebrity, as a horse cheKtniit is to a 
chestnut- horse*. 

BAST AND WEST INDIA MADEIRA. 

It has been humorously observed that a contented ctii* 

sen, in the innocence of his heart, imagines that a pipe of 

Madeira stowed away in the hold of the Neptune, or Pollf 

* A«v MooUay : 
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of Lmidofl, itid which hAn hetn to Inay and hwV, mutt 
b0 fU{)#rlor I forgetting that if the wine ttielf be not origin- 
illy good, All the YoyMgen ttmn the dttvs of Lord AnMon to 
the preient time wiu never impart rlenneMii And ^vour to 
Any juice of the grApe of a poor And tliln body ; a genlAl 
climAte And perpetuAl motion mAy AceelerAte the progreti 
to mAturity, hut flfty troplcAl «nn« and ah mAny trip 
round the CApe will never meke flne Madeira. You might 
AAwell Attempt to convert tAble-beer into brown stout. 
With the excefition of f^ivAte atock» in the celhira of the 
EA8t IndlAn connolwieur, there la no Ma/leira enual to that 
to be met with in every inland in the Wefit Inclleg; and to 
have it in perfection, it ahould be drunk upon the apot *. 

l^KOANTIWO MAIiKltlA ANt» Ghk%V,f, 

A niKat/KMT Error ia that of decAUtlng MAdeirA wine 
and leAving the atopper out ; it la a harbanma ayatem aitd 
cannot be aufflciently reprobated. The fine nutty flAvour 
m much prised by the gaatronomic plantera, the Indeicrlb" 
able AromA, the noaegay in abort, In destroyed l)y thitf 
aenaeleaa f»roce0a( your pa^udo Judge i^aya it rewiXer^ the 
wine aoft and allky, for which re^Ajtnt und vnpiH. At^ovo 
all never put your MAdeirA into a de<tanter- it In little 
aliort of aaerllege. Keep it in the bla(;k IxHtle and ms^ 
take the cork out but to replenish your glaM. 

The terror Juit polnte<l out aa regardN Madeira applk^a 
alao to Claret ; for aome unthinking perionN will tmitr it 
into glaaa juga, if not decantera. Wy thiN tneana, the ddi- 
eAte and fragrant bouquet ia AmtQiw\. Never l)e gitih v 
of auch injuatice to tnia truly defidoua wine ; thrr» la 
never any cruat or depoait in good CUret, and you to fry 
iftfely naaa the bottle, but with thla afiecial obaervatirr, 
never leave it uncorkedf. 

MAnKlMA ANn TIIK miVt, 

SowK peraona have thought Madeira b»*neficittl In rw^rx 
of atonic gout, protmblv without much cauxej hr wliro- 
ever a diaf>oaition to Inflammatory dlMordrra G%\n\%, \)w 
utility of any aort ot fermented liquora ia very doubtrul|. 

*f N#w Monthly MigiiJiIrM, f lbt4. 

% Pr. li«nd4moB'i UMmy iH YfUm, 
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FAILUnS OF CAPE WINES. 

Since the Cape of Good Hope became a British colony, 
Tines have increased there tenfold, and the chief article ot 
oomnaerce has been wine. But, unfortunately, more atten- 
tion is paid to quantity than to quality, and the manufac- 
ture is carelessly conducted. But this is not the chief cau^ e 
of failure, as is generally supposed, such being in the dny 
subsoil of the chief vineyards, whence the produce re- 
ceives an unpleasant flavour, the idea of which is insepar- 
ably associated with Cape wine. It has been well observed : 
** it is unnecessary to enter into the subject of the manu- 
facture of the wine. If the subsoil be bad, so will the 
wine be. It would be advantageous were premiums 
offered for wine that had not been produced from a sub- 
soil of day, but had been reared in trellis, as requiring less 
labour than the standard, and being made on a pure and 
good system, instead of being mixed with Cape brandy, 
sulphuric acid, &c. Notwithstanding all these disadvan- 
tages. Cape wine is generally sold in England under the 
names, and at the prices of, Madeira, ISherry, TeneriHe, 
Stdn, Pontac and, above all, Hock* !" 

It should, however, be mentioned, that Madeira is 
drunk by the higher classes at Cape Town, and is very 
superior to the Cape Madeira drunk in England. 

CULTURE OF THE VINE IN BRITAIN. 

Such writers as have taken up the manufacture of wine 
in Britain, have considered it to have been, in past ages^ 
a wine-srowing country ; and, reasoning upon this state- 
ment^ tney proceed to describe the little attention now 
?aid to British wines as a neglect of our national resources, 
'here is, however, on the one hand, no sufficient testimony 
in favour of the growth of wine on a large scale in ancient 
times, but, on the other hand, some direct testimony 
against it. 

' The first jwsitive authority for the cultivation of the 
vine in Britain is Bede, who says: ** Vineas etiam quibus- 
dam in locis germinansf ." It is important here to observe 

* Sir John Sinclair, 
j Hist. EccIoBiaat, i. 1. The supposition of Dninos Barrington, that 
in this and other passages '* Vincc" refers to orchards of apple-trees 
and currant-gardons, is too improbable and unsupported to deeenro 
•trious rofutstlon. 



\\w "ipiilMiwIrtm \\\ liH'l^.'* tti^HMut rtfliilp Vrtgup lifnltHntiM^ 
thp hP*l ftUth**nfli* f^MliMMtiy U «hrtl tif Piitupoilrty llmilt, 
^\\U*\\ ntptllioitti tinpyftrih lii ppvpiaI |t)fft«p4. At IUvlpi^)t« 
lit l<i^p^4 we rtrp (mM': " fliptp h nttp ttitrk Atitt oU f»t-|tpiinU 
t»r vhipynrtl. wlilrh, H H «rtkp«» wpII, vl^lil^ «« tiiwIM of 
wIhp" if*ftW»'W, N**t:¥:) Hut »lip vpry Imlh'Mlim nl a 
IVw tiMpynHN liP»-P fthil »hpip P«ii»lii»lp« tfip iilpft Mt ttiiy 
p^tpHfiivp pttllivrtHitM. tsiH'U <tc) tfitipq |ilfi»>p lit rpfilly whip, 
f^nmlittt mmitirlpQ. At a ()»i)Mp(|MPMt iiprlMtl* tnittM auOki- 
H*|p«4 (Imi* wlih'h ftpp ilip ,inft*pohtMhtt vi4; M. ph. ^, bihI 
fttiUpr'tt f*'»t#t^f»»*'* t Hvfhitftty. rtt-li l*»/K1 |iH»yp H»p p^l«»i- 
p«pp iif vlMpynrtU It! jirtrflpiilrtr «|M»fn. aihI UPMP^nlly In 
iHitittp^iitn \\\\U p!«))iPilif>)«) HI- rpliMliMifl huH«iPfi. WIml *viiq 
thp ftUpppAo nC Utpqp ft)tPttt|t|Q nf tltp tttntik^ ^m ttmliP ^iiip^ 
" hMHitnmiMtntit pI titf»|SiiHMt iMMinrpni/' ft^ fiH »»ltl wrUpi- 
My«. of Ihpir t-p«)»p(M)yp hiitt4P!«. tuny itrtt-lty ^ip iHi^)pi*hiM>tt 
fVMiM t)ip apimmihIa mI rt viMPYAhl At |t;ly< ^Itpu l*y MUlpr4 
Ythpfp MiP paIp nf yprjiili'p l^ium a pMit^ilprAltlp |wrMtm »»r 
tlip (ihiflto nf ttip thipyAhl*. Ottly imip |m4«Af|p ttA^ tipph 
ifmifpit tItAt wfMilil At aII ^ptti h) itti|ily am p^Ipm«Ivp pmHI- 
yAliiHi mI^ thp viiip hi tUilAltt iit Atipiptife thitpoj Amt pypit 
IM tlm). (ritiiit M'illfAtM Iff MAhttpotttn y« tifA^Mim nl' tlip 
Mi|ipiii)tily i«r tttp yitiPYi»rilK nf UlMiii'p^tprQhiipj titp Iprtitn 

firP tiin VAHttP III AllltW (if AtlV (H»MIVP l>nitp)(l<i}llH. 

TltP lipfipf U\ Ittp p^tpimivp tffiiwttt itC tttp wtApp for ihp 
|iMf|niqp itf MtAkitt^ wliip lirtQ, HipipImip, nit imIipi aiHIumIiv 
lliAli Hip p^IpIpiu'P nf vImpyaiiIo Mi a Ipw lnrrtlltlMo IMntf 
tptU tK llmi ill ittp ypAr inFt.i Mk llAtliiti^K PipoidpiM or 

*l>lHMy fullpUP, niAlIp H* tJ»««l rlAH»» Al lUtnhl "III A 

ypry ittPAti vpai- ft«r llmt |i»ir|»i'op«" a* Any i-tip pmild ttUli 
Ittminlii Attit tVpyii nAyx. Mmt lu itip t-pl^iit nt f ttAtlpq IT 
yiM-y ^iiiitl wlitp WA« miaiIm aI WaIiIiaiiwIhw. MiIIpi jilv^q 

N )ti«t or (tiAPPft Al Wttipll WitIP WA« timilP IM ittP (MUM oh iif 

(tip IaoI ppiihiry I AttiMttf; whiPh a»p Miilliprhlitiis tlr«iifi)iiMti. 
KpliMiiplPtt, llAMiMipr«tiil>lh U'aUiaim Uippii. (m-Iup waq 
timtip At ))ii4 ti)A(>p li<t llility v»>Aio.) AmiiiiIpI. Anil PmIm q 

ItllL flPAt- C'MtiftAttI 'lilP Wittpq lif ItlAtiy nf tllPOP lilflipo 

mf^ ilp«prMipit A^ liplti^ P4|itAt« Mr «tt|tprlitr. Im iIip nphfh 
wlitp^ mF ittp upHMitl pIam f'liAl hiaiIp liy Mr IIaiiiUmmi 

fit tShtR Miti. l4 fiAllI til hAVP llPPH (lllly P()ll<ll Im iIii^ t<»«i 

i'l»Atii)m|$np« Attit Im ItAVp milil lnr C^Hv ftttliipAA a )ing«)iPAil. 

-• Ih MtP tOfh 93||llrflHl If . fttli IVIMM r(i.*M ft«(> ¥lM»>tf«Mt4|l» l^tr «i|.t Dif 
M. I^d. '. ItiM ¥i>fjiilf«i flM- »|, f#. Im MMt |ai|«-rtt»l IV . »im «|«»..MMlr tt-f 
jMlfP. WH^ Himit*. M'rt»ll»lHI. Phllt>«|ll«tllll« 
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The tMtinKmy againit the growth of mine on a large 
•eak in ancient time«, retta on Peirarcli, who, according 
to Miller«apeaki of the people in tCuglaiul as not drinking 
wine; and Dainea Barrin^^ton hax quoted Lord Uacou*, 
who Days that grapei require a south wall to ripen. 

All the teitimony adduceil merely intlicatca a very local 
vm\ partial cultivation of the plant; Ruoh, in fact, as 
numerous experiinenta have shown to he practicahle in 
recent timea. These valuahle facta have been condenaed 
from a paper contributeii to the Pkiiotophical Magaxiue, 
Third Series^ Na lOH.— August, IBiO. 

BHlTiaU WINK-MAKINU. 

Ths popular processes for making Wine in this country 
uaually fail« fVom the very erroneous notions entertained of 
the principlea of the manufacture. The natural ill qual- 
itiea of our fVuita mutt be correcte<l by art ; and to do this 
with eflf^t, and to imitate the qualities of the more perfect 
iVuita of warm climatesi, constitutes the whole secret. 
Kvery receipt-book is fUll of nrocesaea for making a multi« 
plicity of domeatic wines. Theae never take into account 
that un unvarying process cannot be adopted to the ever- 
ehanging nature of our iVuita, the qualities of which are 
diti^rent, according as the seaaon has been wet or dry, cold 
or warm ; according as the soil was exhausted or well 
manured ; the vines skilfully or i^norantly pruned. 

Bugar is then employed to supply the natural deflciency 
in the ft-uit ; and the great Error liea in using too small a 
portion of fVuit compared with the sugar. Hence, our 
Rome wines have a sweet and mawkish taate; and, ** that 
which we call currant wine, is neither more nor less than 
red-looking, weak rum, the s^reng h coming from the 
augar. People deceive themaelves. The thing is calletl 
wine^ but it is rum ,* that ia to say, an extract of sugar*." 

Another Krior is the addition of spirits to domestic 
wines; ihey will not check fermentation, nor prevent 
wine turning sour ; but they will apoil the flavour of the 
best wine, unless added in a very small quantity. 

Wine-making, is, in fact, a chemical process, instead of 
an everyday art of housewifery. An attention to tlie sci- 
entitle principles of wine making wouUl. doubtless, render 
tliese domestic receipts more complete than they now are; 

« 0«ni ▼. Bxp, 490, iM» i Cobbett** Cottage Boonomy. 
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but, much u Ingenuity may het exercisetl by exnerimenl 
we Are not Among thoM who think that the diaadvantagei 
of climate and growth are to be entirely outmastered by art 

IIOMK-MAHM >VtNR!« rNWItOLKSOIIB. 

Fkw persona are diiipoted to r^ect home-made Wine 
iVom their unwholeaomeneita ; enpeciallv as their manuAio 
ture at home ensures a knowledge of tiieir component parti 
which, though wholesome tier «f, may have contrary pro 
|>eities in combination. Ihese wines are, in general, bu 
Imperfectly fermented, and contain a large portion of mali* 
acid and rree saccharine matter, and to many of then 
brandy is added to increase their strength. These acid 
are highly prejudicial, especially to infirm stomachs ; am 
when the wines containing them are placed within th< 
tem|)erature of the human body, a renewal of the sup 
pressed fermentation will take place; and what little alcoho 
tliey have will rather assist than counteract Uie acidifyinj 
process. *« Perhaps too," ol)serves Dr. Henderson, •* th 
predominant acids may undergo some transmutation ii 
the stomach, which renders their presence still more detri 
mental. The carbonic acid gas, however, which some o 
these wines give out in large quantity, cannot be regArtle< 
as unwholesome, uidesa firom the distension or commotioi 
which it produces! and it may partly counteract the i\vU 
terions qualities of the half>formeil wines with which it i 
uniteil.** 

STRKNOTU or BlltTlStt WINKS. 

BniTisn Wines are commonly thought to lie woske 
than foreign winea. Bui raisin and other wines nisde ii 
this country, are often much stronger than the highes 
avernge of t>ort, in consequence of the saccharine matter 
or of added sugar which is sufR»reil to ferment into alcohol 



ICRINQ WINKS. 

In c<K>ling wine it is a common mistake to apply ice (• 
the bottom of the bottle only, for only the wine ncsrext th 
bottom will then be cooled. Auraln, if ice l>e appliotl, aIrc 
to the top of the bottle, there will be two currents upward 
and downwards, and tlie wine will be u if siuken. 
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The ehoioeit wines are ordinarily iced ; whereat, (with 
the exception of Champagne, which gaim strength by cold.^ 
eomroon winet only should be iced ; and even tliey would 
be better if merely cooled with water, which always gives 
sufficient coolness to wine, even at the hottest temperature 
of the dog-days. 



SPIRITS. 
OONSUlfPTION OF SPIRITS. 

Dr. Bowrxno is of opinion that the increased Con- 
sumption of Spirits U rather apparent thun real. There is 
less smuggling now than formerly, and, consequently, 
there is a corresponding increased entry of spirits in the 
official tables. Besides, an increased consumption of spirits 
is quite compatible with less frequent intoxication in the 
people. The consumption of animal food in England 
lias greatly increased, but this is no proof of an increase 
of gluttony ; it is the result of that reasonable and moile- 
rate ei\joyment of flesh-meat, in which the people of this 
country now indulge more than at former periods. So 
with ardent spirits. In France, the inhabitants consume 
much mure intoxicating liquor than Englishmen, yet 
drunkenness is much less common in that country. 

AQUA VIT<«. 

It is prett)^ certain that spirit of wine was discovered 
by the alchemists about the middle of the twelfth century ; 
but ages elapsed before the process of making it became 
practised hs an art. Michael Savonarole, who wrote a 
treatise In Latin on the Art of Making Spirit of Wine, an 
edition of which was published in 15tiO, more than a cen- 
tury after \m death, informs us that it was only used as a 
medicine. Tlie physicians of those days attributed to it 
the important property of prolonging life, and on this 
account, it was called aqua ut<e, water of lite. 

UNCKRTAIN TEST OP SPIRIT OP WINE. 

The most common way of testing the strength of alco- 
hol is to put a small quantity of gunpowder into a cup and 
to pour a small portion of the spirit upon it, so as to 
moisten it ; the spirit is then inflamed, and if, when burnt 
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out, ft firtm iht pdwittr, tliit N|»irit U lUiamuUsd aood- TliU, 
IwmKvitr, In tint m vttry vrwimmu (m(, m ft witfiK «f»irit i»i*y 
Hitf Ilia \iuwt\tsr if t/ui M hiiiaH |Nirtioii iit ilri»|>|»0d mi it, 
iUtt i|iiiii(iiiy of wbU^r hIiU'Ii ii cittitujiiit imh Ut-iiig MtW-' 
(ittiil ii» wttt ilm iMmitai iUnmirUtmii whilst n Mtroiigitr 
Mpiiit If apj/litni ill Uii^c ijUiiMiiiy, iimy itmvtm H^H^eitt^^i 
|ioriiiMi of wall I in pM-vL-of (lit^ filing. A mnra \mrt'uiiL 
Umi \n to ^11 tt \ttiuu villi (villi kjiiiit liiul tliuii liroii iiiio it 
11 liiin|i of iiL'ttrUhli, wliicli hiMi tii-'cii liuiiiiMi vtsry hot ttvur 
iUti t\iti Ui u%\iL'i ill* looiHUiiu, mihI wliidi Imii iio^ iifi«.'r* 
wurtU huuu Hi/fntjil lo licr-ooutrolil ; lliu vi»| in tfit'ii to 
iie khaUtu, nut\ if tUt: |iiifi|i rcinnioii <)iy or iii^iiriv «/>, iIim 
Nj/irit in uihh\ ; tint it' uny <toiit>i<lt.'r(itil« [lortiiHi of (t \m liiu- 
miivtui, tlitt ^lirit U unfit for uMf. 

NMI/OUl.lMii IM MiOlf.Altril, 

Till)! iriifiiiiM Uki^ii to rmnmiy an tvW nrt nfttn ihts 
muuiin of iiirrtWog it. 'Miin Iiim \Him\ illimtralL'il in tint 
rtrtnt origin of ilia progicMi of Hniiiggling in Htutiimui, 
IVfvi im to iliu ytur \7ii'i. Wnniggling, uuvMut Uy a f«w 
iioliviiluttln, wnu not |»rii'iiM:(i i/y Miu jicopla. Ho mrL' utui 
iiulu oiHrilhi'J wnu liJHiilliitloii of liny kimi, uitUur lugMl or 
illegnf, nil iowHni« iln- nui of itnr Iudi I't-mnry, iliiii <i lotoi 
on lloi LuUtu of lianit yi)l iju- <ii)|icllii<ioM of '* I>oiim)<I 

Wllibky * inu'UilMi |»r WHi^ H Jihliljir, lil-Hlrl, ttM<i hOIOC- 

tiioi.ft <i bi/juggU-i of iliiii b|^)rit 'i'iic boittll oo(«iHi<y of 
uraitt |oo<lio'i:il ut ilmt (»-r)u<| wa^ <joiit; iuhumriLot f<o' 
lliu <!OMiliiOi|»huii of iiiii ivitnhy, rbiit.'<:tiilly uti llo.* gl' 09 

VtlilU OMMO pOjMlloOh liiMO MOW, HiMI lilill; iimiMly it<»l> 

IkoiU, mIl', uimI booill l;i*t r. v^iiu in inifra gi'iierttl om; i|i<«n 
wliii-ity, w(n<;li wnn vunth]ilt.nui « vuigMr <lriok. it ii» a 
umiintH t\u'i ilotl,on li ilok'^ul (iJHiKiiiii/n of wliit>l<y wtiv 
|o^otiilAiit;<l in iliu HigliliOMlb it wr- never driiiik at ^fnila- 
wunn itttik'n. " Moonuin fiew' mioI Nodi poHic iimou'N 
iir» of noMit'rn \nvtmuiHf niort: iIon lojoor imcanm f^liion- 
ttMa; niul wlitto ll^i.' yunit^ |oi-'fi.rie<i tlic nuiivtt ^iniii, 
otliam foliowiul iliifii uK4ni\nu. 

toMl'0Ol.(J# WMIMMVr 

Manv imriMMite lira Hi'i-nhUtmiui ht pii%M Hinnyyltii 
Villibky H^HtVU lllii |i.'giiiom<t' »«oiii( » liiougii oilmrn n-ytini 
iiiu ^nttuitnut M n fNo<:ifol iiii»iioi.'iion. A tunnitka\iU 
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ference, although it i\oc9 not cxpUin ir. Ho informi ui* 
that a spirit of the hett qiiality and flavour has Ih\mi tlii- 
tilled by men with titeir apparntuM nt the nitio of a bum, 
and perhaps changing wtvlcly from fi*«r of dii«covcry ; 
malting in the 0{)en heath f«ir up the hills, and hurrving 
on the whole process to avoid detection : yet with all tbc^te 
di«4uivmnta^» they received the highest price in the market 
for the spirit tliiis nianufacturtHl. The qusntiiy niiglit, 
perhaps, Im less than what onild be pro<iuce<i by a more 
mgular prooess of distillation ; but then the liquor was so 
much su^MMrior in quality and flavour ss to compenfiste for 
the deflcieiu quatiiity. Seversl of these men have been 
employed by wny of experitneni in a licensed distillery, on 
tlie estate oi (wirth, witli directions to proceed in their own 
way, oidy to be regulatetl by ti<c lawn under the control of 
an oflicer ; yet, wiih the sdvant^ge of the liest utenHtls, the 
purest water, and the hwt fuel, they producetl a spirit quite 
interior in quality and flavour to wbst they made under 
tlie vhelterof a rock, or in a burn, and it sustainetl neither 
tlie same price nor diameter in tlie market. 

At)t?LTKRATION OF SriRITS. 

Thr British distillers have l^een in the hi»bit of amelio" 
rating the flavour of their Spirit, by adding alitle sul- 
phuric seid to the waHh. and r gre^t outcry has been ndsed 
against them for so doing; but the ex|"»erhnenta of M. 
Dubue have proveil that tlie practice ia harmlessf. 

TALK sprniTS. 

Many persons attach to pale Spirits a value l)eyond their 
worth, 'rhc paleness is no criterion of excellence, since 
pure spirit of any kind haa no c»dour: that of connnerce 
nas alvxays deriviHi it fix>m Hitifleial additions, as burnt 
sugar, vSc., or from some mater dissolvetl away from iho 
timlier of the cask which containM it. On the latter 
account, nAitc brandy is rarely seen, ex-en in France. 

IIKANDY IN PUKSKRVINO, 

Wruino paprr, dlpfted in Hr;«ndy, is usually put over 
jama ami jellies, to keep tliein, whereas i^lms the contrary 
etRM:t; for the spirit soon e\a|wratea, and the watery jvar* 
tidct produce mouldincaa. 

<» In iht Qttsrtarly Jounua of Airlculturo. f DoB«»vaa. 
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omtPAnAfitn hitint o*? wah Attii fAhiAm, 
MiiNt etftmemm ntfi\(mn nte eni€tiM\nNi tft th« teUihB 

recte/1 ht fhe following Mpwlmenl ttom « l^tmtch Jow 
ti«). The camllM htirnt wwe of ihe mme hh^ih ntid 
weight, fifi^l t(mtj<mt\ tit fheiie «ih»fAfie€#f— 1, the mttt 
of JB\mn i 2, white m hteftefie<] lieei^f w«« j a^ t<ill(rw j 
4. fi tmtip<ii^itimi ftrf twdthiffUi w*ii cif ^«fr«fi, «ml <?r»e- 
tlfirrl talfcw; A, fi emn|T/mHion of ihrtfe-tmitih§ ttt the 
name w«x, ami otie foiiflh f;f be«i* w«x. It w«§ forotifli 
o» ejifititf<fi«hifi^ these c«n<ll«i, wheti f«1(iee<l t<> Ahoift 
one-foiif fli ^ fheir len^fh, th«t the remaitj* of fhome mm)€ 
of w«« <7f Japan, of tallow, ami of tlie tirmptmiiUrtm tit 
wan tim\ tallow, were tif the Mme lenglh : that the hee«' 
w«ji oaoidle wafi <lirrfiriijihe/l two tiintha Ie*a ihntt thow 
Ixefofe meritiotied ; and that the camlle, in the ttrtmnUtm 
tit which ttro wa«e« were united, waa of lntefme<1i«t« 
hiifiiU. fly carefnl experiment, if ha« heen pttmeii that 
the tlflfne of a fallow camlle \n fnr tntitB Ijtilliant than 
that of wax li^hfs: c<mip^mlti<m oan<lIe« nre e<jnal in 
titi<lnffifi of li^hf, excepting always fhaf into the corn- 
position of which there enferfi a portimi trf tallow, which 
is f>exf, though at a wide infertal, to I he f illow candle. 
th fire hss ascfrfained that a moid<l candle will Inirn 
half an hotir hmger than a difFoerl candle of the *itiwe fihe, 
and give rather more lichf. 7'he thicUrr has al^o prove<l 
that in candles generally the larger the flame, the ffreni^r 
the ec^i-normy (rf light. 

sroHfi oANorpft. 
TiiAt C(int\hn imjrrote hy keeping is well known ; Imt 
the j/roper seas/m for stirring them is r<ot so clearly under- 
stood. A qnanf ity tit air Htid wn^f^r are held in 'wdntimi 
in all camlles which have not l?een Ut^pt fm Mjvne time : 
hence those made in Mardi nre hef ter than others, evapo- 
tniUm having generally i&ken place hefore they are 
re^piired f^rr use, owing to the length tit ih& day. 

ser>«MAOF:tt. 
&i»ft«MAOfttt la errrmemisly siipposefl io he tmitit) in 
f/ffi ctHftUitn of \hB long be«i\e(\ w\4n\t', inW^w \\. N^ W. 
f^t of (hMi kfiitml for ftietly , utiA \t\i\eei\ tvol \w\^ *\v\^^, 
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Spennaoeti was only uied is • medicine, and annually 
many toni of it were thrown into tlie 'ihamet as uielen, 
the quantity brought to this country being so much more 
than was required for medicinal purposes. It has, how- 
ever, become very valuable since candles have been made 
of it, mixed with tallow or wax. Of Spermaceti, 7000 
tons were brought to England in 1831. 

The following note, sul^oined by the poet Southey to 
his Thaiaba^ ii. 155, throws some light upon the rare em- 
ployment of Spermaceti in this country : — ** The common 
people of England have long been unacquainted with the 
change which muscular fibre undergoes (when it is con- 
verted into adipocere). Before the circumstance was 
known to philosophers, I have heard them express a dis- 
like and loatliing to Si ermaceti, because it was dead men's 
fat." 

MANAQKMENT OF LAMPS. 

In few branches of manufacture has the ingenuity of 
artisans been better displayed than in the construction of 
Lamps of various forms and principles. Yet many of 
these inventions have faileil in the hands of unskilfUl per- 
sons, to the imury of the inventors. It is, therefore, ob- 
vious that such contrivances must alwavs depend for their 
satisfactory performance too much on tne carefVil manage- 
ment of the trimmer, to be fairly estimated: hence a 
lamp that burns beautifully in tlie laboratory, will often 
totally fail in the kitdien*. 

KCOIfOMY OF OAS-DURNIBRS. 

It is very generally believed by workmen and others, 
that the more freely tne current of air is admitted to an 
Argand (las-burner, tlie better will be the light ; and hence 
the burners of glass chimneys in ordinary use are made in 
such a way as to favour this view. No practice, however, 
can be more incorrect, or can lead to less economical re- 
sults. An attentive observation of what takes place will 
show that there is on/y a certain proportion of air reqnii'vd 

** The ImportAno* of simplicity in oontrivanoM for popular um Hm 
1)c«n tlinwn in the late Lieutenant Drummond'i appamtui for illunti- 
nnting lighthouses with his oxy-hydro«on light: that is a stream of 
oxygen and another of hydrogen, directed u|)on a ball of lime. Kxpe- 
rimontally. the light has succeeded beyond the expectation of tht 
Inventor; but the machinery or apparatus remains to bt ■impUflta 
before it can bo worked by the keepers of liglithousce. 
1 
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fit fhfi fiii>oumhh f^ttrnftufflnn t\f n fltf/inlt^ m§fttHrp t^f ffn»» 
It nidfe (tit* thiiti ih\n tUtp ftcoimrtioti he nllowed in jmum 
yp thif rhimney. thr ftlKc^nf tlip flAtn(« will be mlu^d, ittifi 
tnc qiiMtitltv of ll^ht (lltni(iUlit«(l i \l\ nn the mher hnrnl. 
]«M titiiti thp (hie pr(i|i(iMlnti \m fnhnlited, (he Hurfdce of 
the flitftie will he inctrfttird hy phm^ftficm j hut It will he- 
cortie ohKnire, Htiil the qimritity of llf^ht will ilrcreiiMe, 
owlti^ to ihe enfittjie <if finfth'lpfi of iitirouMmied t*iirh«m*. 

Wnh renpeet lo the ec*citiotuy of utreet llahtM, it omy be 
fffieiMiotied timt the litrjee hnt witifc« mo miieh \\mn\ iti Utf^e 
ptihlld UrtitiH, im WMntenil MtttokeM the Itttiierti, and (\oen ttot 
give li^ht hi tiroporlioti to \in e>t|ieti<litiire. 

Chn \\pthi in ioilphtrd for Un rnpld (tiff\tMinti, tiot toore 
to its prcullttf MortiiPM, Hmrtiewi, ttoil utivftryintf intensity, 
thttti to ItH (^ooifittriitive (^henpiteM. According to Dr. 
ThoiOHnti, if we VAJue thr« ijii mtlty of il^ht ^iveo hy 1 lb. 
of tnllow ill eittiillex nt Im , utt rqtiMl qttittitltv of li^ht fmm 
oomI tttti will not ooMt morn timti ^pi., being 1cm tliAti it 
foui^th |iarfc of the cost of the former. 

MMONti) mOM OAM-l.tOMtM. 

It lif preity geitetttlly itiiMgiited tlmt the nmoklng of 
ceilingH U oi'CAitloned hy inttiinliy in thefliiM^ whrrmM. in 
this case (here Is no connexion hciwetni (he drnoMiilftn of 
soot and the tjnallty of the (la**. 'Die evil arUes ei«hrr 
IVom (he flame being rallied no high (lia( mnne of i(n forkrd 
jioln(« give out snuikp, or m»»re rrpqnenily ftoui a rwrrlrftft 
mode of ligh(ing. H. wltrn llgltiing (he Utoy*, (he ^top- 
cock he opened suddenly, and a hurst ol' gan ne pt^roihtrd 
to Mespe If^nt'f the mateli 1^ ajtplied to ligln i(« (lim a 
itrong tiuH' follows the lidniiitf of esch tnirner, and a ildud 
of blaeK smoke risen to (he ecilintt. TIiIm, in many lioiit:rM 
and sliopSi is repeai^^d dally^ and the inrvi(ahle conAripinicr 
is a blackened celling. In sinne well re^tdated lioiiarn« 
(he glasses are taken oH' and wiped every day, and 1h loir 
they ate put on again, (he (rta(ch in applied (o ihr lip of 
the burner, and (he s(oticock candnunly (tpened, t»o ilmi no 
tnore gas escapen (lian is snthcient (o makr a ring of liliin 
flame; (he glares being (hen pn( on cpihe f)(raigh(. ilir 
slopcockn are gendy (uriird, nnill the flames niniid at 
three Inches high. ^Vheii lliln in donr^ ftw cliininrv- 
gl isses will be broken, and (he ceillngn will not \w bhu k • 
ened for yearst, 
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GOALS MORB VALUADLB THAN GOLD. 

In respect to the natural supply of Coal, Britain, among 
the nationi, in most Bingularlv favoured : much of the 
iurface of the country conceali under it continuous and 
thick beds of that valuable mineral, — vastly more precious 
to the country than would have been mines of the precious 
metals, like those of Peru and Mexico ; for coal, nincc 
applieii to the steam-engine, is really hoardei) power, 
applicable to almost any purpose which human labour, 
directed by ingenuity, can accomplish*. 

'* Whenever you meet with coals, in old accounts, you are 
to understand thereby charcoal, not sea-coal ; which has 
not been in common use (as well as 1 can guess,) lAO years ; 
at least, not in London ; though 1 And tncm in M. Paris, 
under the name of Carbo manntUt in the time of H. 111. 
in addiUmentf.** 

EXHAUSTION OP BRITISH OOAL-MINKS. 

Tno importance of Coal as a necessary of life, and the 
degree in which our superiority in arts and manufactures 
depends upon our obtaining stipplies of it at a cheap rate, 
has naturally attracted a great deal of attention to the 
<|uestion as to the p* riod when the Exhaustion of our Coal- 
mines may be anticipated But the investlgationn hitherto 
made ns to the magnitude and thickness of the different 
coal beds, and the extent to which they may be wroight, 
are too vague and unsatisfactory to aftbrd grounds for 
forming anything like a tolerably near approximation to 
a Boluiion of this question. But, such as they are, they 
are sufficient to show that vuw^ ceuturicx must elapse 



before posterity can fed any serious difficulties from a 
dinunislied supply of coal. According to Mr. Taylor, an 
experienced coal-owner, the coal fields of Durham and 



Morthninbcrlanduro adequate to furnish the present annual 
supply for more than 1 700 years. Dr. Buckland, tho cele- 
brated geologist, considers this estimate as very grootly 
exrggeratod ; hut, in his examination before the com- 
mittoo of tho House of Commons, he quotes and approves 
a passage from Bakewell's Gcohgy^ in which it is stated 
that the coal-beds in South Wales aro alono sufficient to 
supply tho whole present demand of England for coal for 

* Macoulloch. f Bishop Fleetwood's Chronioum Prectoium, 1770. 

1 2 
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SOOO yean. Mr. MACOullooh olmcrvcN : " it I«, tborefore, 

auho idlo either to prohibit, or itnpoHo heavy dutleg on, 
ie cxportiitloti of ooal, on tho ground of its aooeloratlng 
the rxliauHtion of the tninei." 

rWltrKTlTITY OK OOAM. 

A DtMTiNavifinnn geologiit thuN elonucntly elucidatM 
the teventh ntage of the long eventful hlHtory of Coal, 
wheni having been *< burnt," it neemi to the vulgar eye 
to undergo annihilMtlon i— " I tit clemetitM are, ituieedf re- 
leased from the mineral oombinationit tliev have main- 
tained for ageiif but their app>irent deiitruction ia oidy the 
commencement of new aucce^iiiong of cliango and of 
activity. Bet free from their \ou^ imprlHonment, tliey 
return to their native atmoiiphere, irom ivhich they were 
abunrbed to take part in the primeval vegetation of the 
earth. To-morrow, they may contribute to the aubiitance 
of timber, in tho treea of our cxiHtittg forcMtH ; and having 
for a while renumrd their place in the living vegetable 
kingdom, may, ere long, be applied a Hccond time (o the 
use and benefit of man. And when decay or Hro Khali 
once more coniign them to the earth, or to the atmoaphcre, 
tho aame elementu will enter on aomo further department 
of their pcrnettial minintration, in tho economy of the 
material world *"/' 

wAlftK or ooAt<a. 

Or the prodigious quantity of Coals conHumcd In fion- 
don, a very coniiiderable portion cHoaprs combuHtlon, hihI 
lodges iti tno form of soot in our chimneyN, or In vomited 
fortit to contaminate and cloud the atmoN|)hcrc of tha 
metropolln. Ho great is the loss, that, Independently of 
the mere advantage of getting rid of smoke, Its prcvrntion 
Is an Important economical problem ; anil, though the ru^c 
for smoke-burnittg has passe\l over, we arc convlnrrd tliiit, 
of the Aiel consumed in the ordinary proccsH of wnnniiig 
our houses and cooking f(M>d, at least our^third U uwifMiih/ 
thrown nwfty, and mignt Ikj savrd by a more rconoinlcnl 
and sclentlflo construction of common grates and Hre- 
placesf. 

<^ l>r. llttoklAOd*! llrldffWfttor TrrntlM. t UrAiulo. 
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SALE OF GOALS BY WEIGHT AND MEASURE. 

Till the year 1 83 1 , all Coals imported into the Thames, 
instead of Ming sold by weight, were sold by measure, 
it is curious to observe the sort of abuses to which Uiis 
practice gave rise. It is stated by the celebrated mathe- 
matician, Dr. Hutton, who, being a native of Newcastle, 
was well acquainted with the coal trade, that, '* If one 
coal measuring; exactly a cubit yard, (nearly equal to Jive 
bolls,) be broken into nieces of a moderate size, it will 
measure seven bolls and a half; if broken very small it 
will measure nine bolls ; which shows that the pro|M)rtion 
of the weight to the measure depends upon the size of the 
coals ; therefore, accounting by weight is the most rational 
method." 

" BRASS-PLATE COAL-MERCHANTS." 

Middle-men, when numerous in retail trades, enhance the 
prices of the commodities they deal in without equivalent 
good to the purchaser. This is especially the case in the 
Coal-trade. In the late examination by Parliament into 
the state of the Coal-trade, it appears tliat five-sixths of the 
London public are supplied by a class of middle-men, who 
are called in the trade *< lirsss-plate Coal-merchants." They 
consist of persons who have no wharfs, but merely give 
their orders to some true coal-merchant, who sends in the 
Coals from his whaif. The Brass-plate Coal-merchant, of 
course, receives a commission for his agency, which is just 
■o much loss to the consumer. 

" cannel coal." 

There has been considerable dispute respecting the 
origin of this £rror or corrupt term. Sir George Head, 
when on his Home Tour, took some pains while at Liverpool, 
and subsequently at Kendal, St. Helen's, and other places, 
to obtain the meaning of the phrase. Some of this coal is 
procured at St Helen's, but the greater quantity comes 
from Wigan, and is dug out of the same shafts with ordi- 
nary coal, although existing in different seams. It ap- 
pears to be a substance between ordinary coal and jet. in 
Liverpool and elsewhere it is advertised by boards and 
placards : ** Coal and Cannel Coal sold here, * and is in- 
variably spelt '< Cannel.*' If it have really taken its name 
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from Kendiili the people of ih\n toirri «re not iiw«re of 
ffueh origin ; n«lth«r h there nny mmu that It f;h/ru](l 
oritfln«lly hmre been called Cftnnel iUm\, h lulling been dug 
bekire canftlfi were Ailopted, etMl trAntporte<l together with 
hirger qiiAntitiet of or<llnary ooiil. It MeemM to lie the 
general opinion that, hairing lieen unetl to light the men 
at tl»«ir work, ami fieriring aa canillr, it iTecAoie by oorrup* 
tion ** (/«nnel " CoaL Jt la alngular how Mjon wimla and 
phraiteN creep Into um, and tiiully obllteiate etery recol* 
lection of the cauie that produced them*. 

teOttnOUY or IMIKM AND Oi*AL, 

Conn la not ao economlod un la genfraltir ^tippoaed. it 
la true that ajimmd of (*oke proflucea nearly aa much heat 
afr a fHiund of Coal ; Init It la e'lually true that apoimd of 
Coal giti»« ofdv three-nnarfern of a potind tyf ( nke, not- 
wlthatandlng tne latter U morti bulky than the former. 

WAtrtK or vvr,tu 

(iff.fir.NT WwiTB haa well oWrved that "the i^ery 
p4mr are alwaya thewornt eronomUtfi, nni], thrrpfore. niii^t 
continue i/ery potrr ;" the truth tji' wh'ivh remark l« Mrik- 
Inglv evident In the mofle in whir^li thn pc^^rfr v\Bnm^n u^p 
the furl they have, than which riotl)i»f( rnn l>e rrtiirh 
worw* (Tf \e*n judiciona. 1 nrlerd, piuyr ^tcrnuun wnUp \t^n 
of tlie little fuel they have thun the ririirr cl«««;i'fi Sfjll, th« 
poor muat not i»e altogether hlarrnd j for ih** im|»rc»vp- 
menr« in fire pl/icea by jiclenriflc men liHve done a ^(reat 
dral for I lie i\rc, placen of the rii'h, hut tiothirig for tlie 
hahiffldiMiM of the pocrt*. It \n fni*" flint fthoiii fliirty r»r 
forty yfurn ago, Ccmnt tiumfmi\ |MihliKlirrl some l>sffy« 
oil thin hrancTi of ec^inomy ; but it waa not then to tiw 
taate of the people to atndy the wuhirct, atid \cry U'w 
architecta uniUratotMl tlie Kfiaaya. If the advafitag>>ft wrro 
clearly ahown to the potyr, they woidd avail theniAelvf n of 
the Improvements; f(rr the pof^rrr rInMaea ar^? not, in thin 
country, weihleil to old RyateniK ; " there are no rn^ny 
noveltiea exhibiting every day that they do not lielievc that 
tlie world la alwaya to be a<i it i<i nowt/' 

It ia waateful to wet fuel liecaufie the mmnture In being 

* Wr Opttfftn tlt^A'H lhtw¥ 't(fur. 
f l>f# ArwfiV§ Kf Id4ffi<i« iHift^ th« (Unnni\tU>p id tti«! ll<Mi«w nt C'vm- 
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C¥ipormiied eirries off wita it as «atent, and therefore uie- 
lew beat, a considerable proportion of what the combut- 
tion prodoees. It it a very common prejudice that the 
wettiiig «ff coal« by making it last longer, is effecting a 
great saring; but while, in truth, it restrains the com- 
bustion, and for a time makes a bad firef it also wastes 
the beat*. 

WARMING BUILDINGS. 

The first requisite is a complete combustion of the 
fuel ; and the second, a complete delivery of the heat 
evolved in the place intended to be warmed. Nothing 
oould be more wasteful of fuel than common open fire- 
places: only one part in fifty radiates into the room, the 
great body of heat going up with the draft of the chim- 
ney. If a kettle of water be placeii before the fire, it will 
not boil in less than twenty-four hours: placed over the 
fire, it boils in half-an hour. If a man stand in front of 
the fire, he gets only half warmed ; tlie half next the fire 
is warmed, while the half away from it is chilled ; but, if 
he were to place himself in the line of the draft over the 
fire, he would be burnt to a cinder all around. The ancient 
Romans understood these things better than the movlerns: 
they carried their flues horizontally un ier the pavement 
of tlie chamber to be heated. A few stoves on the same 
principle have been erected in and near London with 
similar success. These simple contrivances produce a 
saving of eleven -twelfths of the fuel consumed to obtain 
the same warmth by hot-air and hot- water stoves, and 
with perfect freedom from dirt, dust, smoke, and impu- 
rity of every kindt. 

Dr. Arnott remarks, with truth, that the whole science 
and philosophy of heat hive hitherto been not well under- 
stood, that tnere have been many Popular Errors upon this 
subject, and many reasons given that have been fruitless ; 
but (hat the facts, now famdiar to all minds, will make the 
reason clear, and a very important change may be effected 
soon. The ventilation and warming of houses go together : 
the people being wanned, the ventilation will improve 

* Dr. Arnott. 
t LoudoBli ArdkiUctural Magaxitu. Clo«e sIotm for bcftUnf afkart- 
menu by the alow oombustkm of a Urge body of Coke by a alowourreat 
of air. are rwj ttaeoonomical, and produce d^eUitVofQA^wXa tfc^NibSMM 
fnvmtOmg math ai«rtiiiaits.— i>r. Urt. 
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itself; it wu left to mere accident and misapprehension 
of what is going on, and wlien parties have interfered 
with it, it has heen to make it worse than before ; some 
egregious blunders have produced ii^Jury instead of 
benefit"^. 

DRAFT IN CHIMNEV8. 

When a fire is lighted in a stove-grate, the air in the 
Chimnev over it becomes heated by the fire, and therefore 
lighter than the external atmosphere, and consequently, it 
ascends. Thus is proiluced what is called a Draft in the 
Chimney, which is merely the unward current of air pro- 
duced by the ascent of the heated air confined in the flue. 
When a grate has remaineii for some time without having 
a fire in it, the chimney, grate, &c. become cold, and 
when the fire is first lit, it does not heat tlie air fast 
enough to produce a current necessary for the draft ; and 
as the smoke will not ascend, it issues into the apartment. 
This effect is often attributed to the supposed foulness of 
the chimney instead of the above cause: for after the 
grate and flue become warm, the draft is restored, and the 
chimney ceases to smoke.* 

TALL CHIMNEYS. 

Tmb important uses of lofty Chimneys, sucli as we see in 
ill manufacturing towns, is not merely to carry the smoke 
to a great height, and thus get rid of the nuisance, but to 
increase the draught through fUrnaces. Oftentimes the 
heat of the smoke in these chimneys is so great, that it 
burns as a flame or great lamp, on reaching the air at tite 
ton; an appearance which persons uninformed on the 
iuqject have mistaken for a chimney on fire. 

HKATINO BY OAS. 

It is greatly tc be feared that the health of the mthlic 
ii fVcquently sacriflced in what are falsely termed im- 
provements ''upon scientific principles.** Such we take 
to be the case with "Gas stoves," or stoves for applying 
carburetted hydrogen and pure hydrogen gases to tlic 
purposes of warming buildings. Sir John Kobison. in a 
paper read before tlie Society of Arts for Scotland, March 
IS, 1809, observes : *< the various forms of stoves have 

<s BvM«iios Uhn Iht Rouis of Commons on ths H«aUi of Tqwu. 
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been propoted, on the iinderttancling, it would appear, 
that, by applying the < flame of thc|us' tonictalUc budien, 
an increaaed degree of heat would oe ci)miiiuidcateil bv 
them to the atino»phere around. A little conRideration will 
fihow^ that however the (tutnbuiHm of heat may ))e modified 
byiuch contrivancei, there canbeno increaae of the heating 
nower ; and that when a certain meaRure of gni is fairly 
Durned, the heat evolved into the apartment will be the lame 
whether the flame be dispoRetl as a light, or made to play 
against metallic platei or other combinationa of npparatui. 
In all caaea where the products of the rombtiMtion are 
alloweti to mix with the atmoRphere of the Hpartmeut, 
without provision being made fur carrying ihcn\ ofl* by 
ventilation, the ciilcta of such nrocoRSCi must he more or 
lesa deleterious to health, according to the pronortion these 
proilucta bear to the mass of air they mix in. On the 
whole, it may be assumed, that this niodo of heating 
apartments in the most expensive, the least efficient, ami, 
excepting that by Joyce*s cliarcoal stove, the most insa- 
lubrious thut can bo resorted to.** 

KXPKUIMKNTAL VKNTILATION. 

UvnurnTiDLv, ignorance is often sanctioned ^' by way 
of experimtnt,'* lir. Arnott, in his I'vldtmce before the 
House of Conmmns, on the Health of 'I owns, observes r 
•* The Errors committed IVom want of knowledge are ex- 
traordinary. I heard, at the Zoological (hardens, of a clasa 
of aniumis where flfty out of sixty were kilhd in a month 
by putting them in a house with no o|MMung in it but a. 
lew inches in the floor : it was like putting them under 
an extinguisher ; and this was supposed to be done upon 
scientific principles." 

HAKTNQ OUT THH KIRK. 

Tilts short-sighted measure of economy, so far fVoni 
l)eing conducive to safety, is attended with great danger. 
It was olMcrved to the DritiRh Association, in 18d8, mat 
** Newcastle, notwithstanding the vast consumption of coal 
in the town, is remarkably nree from flres of dangerous 
magnitude: and it was suggested whether, as the greater 
mnnlKjr of flres occurred in London about eleven o'clock 
at night, the practice of Raking out the Fire at bed-time, 
which is not done at Newcastle where coals are clieap, 
might not have tome oonnexion witli these oonflagrationi.** 



liut tU^pktitt^ tit iii*i tii^m.' 

Uf M*# ¥tiri mi^i^h^ <*/|/M''^'i t'tr i<^ ^trtmr¥»iUm. TUi^ Una 

mtiti, i\t4i h^t^t'-tif Hi » tiftittUtHM ^miUtifii^t<iit^um //f #11 trtnth 
ifmmh^mf t\mi Utnn Mr i*i n^^ft^Hif it unl u ufta^m pmrn^ 

Ui ii4tf*iUi^lU*Hf iUi^U *i¥tiH ¥i/Hi4it i lUn HUH, MM H^\U iliMH^A 

miiU ffi^fbttm,r4ii h' *')^f tiitiiiihfl HHWtj lUti*Mitif;H*tfimit\iy 

it Itmuut hh Uti4lti4 tfiti*m, iti tUfit¥ti04't\ ihUt iu nUHUitla i 
ihU ^ttiU^ii' i: ht iftH'ti'Utii ^lh(U>¥,i^ii ^tUitUitfi^ thh'thltikhiftt 

Tn^«<i#^ ik a. P4mtititth tiifiitUfit, t\i4t t\m tiutifi uiiitrtt hf 

f^iftt.. 't'Uit^ hftiUm U4t> titit^H \m4iii fU\UM\t:4\ 4ii t::nhiiL:4tU:: , 
mi*i, ¥¥Uii * ¥itiW Ui \*Ht H Uf iitti *Mi ht t:^UtrtUh>hl, 

ih %i fit^H¥tit H^t:ttHi*Utt^*i fUti 4tnnti uttti ut i4,ihh' ti*h.h hf 

w4l Uittwh ^MMiUi^, ih fitffittnti tiUtvhfUimtt'Mt. it »j'j»t»»fte 

fftmi iit**4i imi*; litHf iUtt f^HUhmf hf W»# {4\tU t'Jtittttihtui 



IkorUon of ten to •)«vcti. Whi^n ihr ex|)erlm«nt wan mad* 
with a common mould caiulle, an Inch in length waa 
oonaumad in Afty-nine niinu(e«i. in itrong anniihine* tern- 
ptraturo eighty dcgttMM; in flfty-Rix minutea. in a tlark- 
•nad room, temperature nixty •eight degreea. Other triala 
were made to ascertain the etl^t of the difn*rent coloured 
rtya of the priamatic i(t>ecmnn on couthuntion. and it waa 
Ibund to proceed moat rapidly in the verge of the violet 
ray. The timet of ct)nmiming the name length of ta|>er in 
the different (wrtiona of tlie spocmnn were, in the re«l ray 
fiighl minuteji ; green ray. eight tninutea« twenty aectmda ; 
violet ray« eight niinuten, thirty-nine acconda; verueof the 
violet ray, eight minutea, Afty-neven HecondH. The com- 
mon opinion ia therefore correct ; hut the difference ia not 
80 conaiderahle aa might he ex|iecteil, 

POKKR AOROaa THN rtRM. 

BoawKLL and Johnaon held a converaation unon thia 
experiment, a^ followa i HosutefL-^** Why, 8lr, tio people 
play thia trick which I oh^erve now, when f look at your 
grate, putting the nhovcl againut it to make the fire hum ?* 
./o/m*'r)M.— " rhcy play the trick, hut it doen not make the 
firv hum. Y^rtr ia a l)ett<T (netting the poker perpen- 
dicularly up at right anglcH vtiux the grate). In davt of 
8U|)eiatltion they liiought. ah it made acroaa with the bare, 
it would tirivc AWiiy the witch.** 

Upon the above it in note<l : ''it certainly doea make the 
fire burn : by repelling the air, it throws a hlant on the 
Are, and ao performs the nart, in i»ome degree, of a blower 
or bellows.— AVrtt'wry. Dr. Kearney^ observations apply 
only to the *hot)rt ; but by those who have Aiith in the 
experiment, the fuiker insuppoNCtl to 1)C equally efficacious, 
Aner all, It is posi^lble that there may be some ma^netio 
nr electrical influence which, in the progress of science, 
may be cxplaineil ; and what htia been thought a vul^r 
trick may oe provetl to l)e a yhilosophical experiment** 

DOKS TRR WATRU BOtIi } 

Thh common mode of ludgitig whether the Water in a 

aaucepan over the Are boils, is by the heat at the surface ; 

but thia muat be an errotieous method. Thus, when a 

veaaei of cold water if placed over a Are, die layer of water 

• Ovakar*! adIUoa of Uoaw«U*ii UN of iTohnsNi. 
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•t t^ie bottom, anil next the Are, flr»t becomes hot: it alto 
becomes specifically lighter, and consequently rises through 
the water in the same manner as a cork or any other ligTit 
body would rise. This portion of heated water having 
been thus removed by its lightness, the next layer, now in 
contact with the bottom, becomes heate^l in its turn, and 
ascends; and so on, layer after laver is heated and ascends 
until the water boils. It should be added, that as soon as 
a layer of water at some dqith from the surface receives a 
portion of caloric, instead of transmitting it to the layer 
next beneath, it ascends to the top; so that, at the same 
moment, the water at the bottom of the iaucepan may be 
heating, that at the top may be very hot, and that in the 
middle mav be nearly cold ; and this will be the case until 
the whole Dody of water has reached the boiling point. 

It is a sad waste to add to the Are beneath a pot of boil- 
ing water : for the water, when it has once begun to boil, 
receives no increase of heat, even from the hottest Are. 
The reason is this, that the additional caloric goes to form 
ateam, and ascends with it into the air. The steam itself, 
when formed, may, however, be raised to a much higher 
degree of temperature. 

POLISH ED PIRK-IRONS. 

TfiK Polish of Fire-irons is commonly thought to bo 
ornamental, and nothing more ; but it is also m use and 
convenience. A set of bright irons may remain for a long 
-^ time in front of a fierce fire without becomins hot, because 
the heat of the Are is all reflected by the polished surface, 
and none of it is absorbed ; but if a set of rough, unpolished 
irons were thus placed before the Are, they would soon 
become hot, so as not to be used without inconvenience, r<i 
a kitchen poker soon becomes so hot that it cannot hv. held 
without pain. 

The above will also explain why polished Are-irotis in 
general use, are less liable to rust than those wliicli are 
unpolished. 

OAIT-IHON AND IsniOflT STOVES. 

A STOVE ma^le of cast-iron is much more economical in 
every respect than that which has a highly polished front, 
which is the worst radiator of heat; whereas, the unpo- 
lished surface is favourable to radiation, and a Arc in such 
a stove will always produce a more xniwerful eAect. 
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STEAM FROM THE KETTLE. 

Many persons mistake for Steam the cloudy smoke 
which issues from the spout of the Kettle. This ap- 
pearance, however, is produced, not by steam, but by very 
minute particles of water arising from the condensation 
of steam in passing through the cold air. These minute 
particles, floating in the air, become in some degree 
opaijue, and are visible, like the particles of smoke. Such 
cloudy substances, therefore, are not true vapour or steam, 
which is perfectly transparent, 

GLASS BROKEN BY HOT WATEU. 

No person would be so indiscreet as to hazard the 
breaking of glass by pouring hot water upon it if he but 
understood the simple means of accounting for its destruc- 
tion. It is as follows : '* If hot water he poured into a 
glass with a round bottom, the expansion produced by the 
heat of the water will cause the bottom of the glass to en- 
large; while the sides, which are not heated, retain their 
former dimensions, and, conseouently, if the heat be suffi- 
ciently intense, the bottom will be forced from the sides, 
and a crack or flaw will surround that part of the glass by 
which the sides are united to the bottom. If, however, 
the glass be previously washed with a little warm water, 
so that the whole is gradually heated, and, therefore, gra* 
dually expanded, then the hot water may be poureu in 
without danger ; because, although the bottom will ex- 
pand as before, yet the sides also enlarge, and the whole 
vessel undergoes a similar change of heat^/' 

BLACK TEA-POTS. 

Before metal Tea-pots were brought into general use, 
preference was given to the black porcelain tea pots; than 
which nothing could be more erroneous. They were said 
to draw the tea better than others ; whereas both their 
colour and material were good radiator? of heat, and caused 
the liouid to cool witli the greatest possible rapidity. On 
the other hand, a bright metal tea-pot is best adapted for 
the purpose, because it is the worst radiator of heat, and, 

* Larduer, on Heat. 
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i\\ere(0r€i, ooolti ah iilowly an poHMiblo. A polUliod Kllver or 
brttRM teA'urn will bettor retain iUo lk'»t of the wnter tlmn 
otie of A dull brown colour, Nuch am in tnoit commonly 

UMOd. 

Ir In the \wM of »ummrr we deKcend into a CAve or 
ClellAr, we nrci Hrniiibte tltnt we urr surrounded by a cold 
AtmoHpbere ; but if, in the rigour of a frosty wlnt(*r. we 
dcMcend into the NAtne cAve, we Are ntlko coiim^Ioum of the 
preMCiice of a wahu AtmoHphrre. Now, a thermometer 
MUHptfudi'd In the cavo on rAch of thcHe occAHJomi will show 
exttctly the Mtimo temppmture ; Attd, In fact, the nir of the 
cave mnlntnlnM the sAtne tetnperAture At a11 HCAMonH of the 
year. The ixidy, hoM'ever, being in the one CAAe removed 
from A wartn AtmoMphere into a colder otie, And in the 
other CAMe, from a very cold AtmoMnbere into one of a 
higher temperAture, Ijeoomes, in the latter oANe, nenaible of 
WArmth, And in the former of coUH. 

AMNNATtON OH* IIMAT. 

TuKttK CAunot be a more fallaclouH moaha of estimating 
Heat than by the touch. Thus, in the ordinary state of an 
Apartment At any season of the year, the omects which are 
H in it havn all the same temperature ; and yet to the touch 

tht'v will leol warm or cold In dlffbri^nt degrees : thu tne- 
tdllic ol^ects will be c^)ldest; stone and marble, lens m) ; 
wood, still less so ; ami carpeting And woollctn objacis will 
feel warm. Now, aII these objects Are exactly at tito ssme 
temperaturCi as may be ascertained iiy the thermometer. 

icxPANsfoN Of num. 

"Am hard ns Iroti'Ms a commott simile to express soil, 
dity in A body, but Is by no tneiins a correct our j for 
Iron Is known to expand attd contract acc4>rdlng to liio 
itate of the atmosphere. Thus, im Iron gate which, during 
A cold day, may be easily shtit ami oprited, in a warm diiv 
mav stiek. owing to tlicra bring greater expansion of it 
AUtl the itelgbbouring railing thitrt of thfi earth on wliirli 
they are pkced. The centre of aii arch of an iron brlduo 
is also higher in warm than in cold weatbc«r i while, on ilm 
contrary, in a Ausponsion or chain bridge, the centre is 
lowered. 

* LMrdnor, mi )l«st. 
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▲ PIANO-FORTR OUT OF TUNE. 

A PIANO-FORTE whlch has been tuned in tlie morning 
18 but imperfectly in tune when the room in wlfich it ig 
placed has become overheated by a crowded evening party. 
The tuner is then blamed by unthinking persons ; but the 
fact is. the pitch of the instrument is lowered by the lieat 
causing the expansion of the strings to be greater than 
that of the wood- work frame. 

AIRING ROOMS. 

It is a common mistake to open all the lower part of 
tlie windows of an apartment ; whereas, if the upper part, 
also, were opened, the object would be more speedily 
effected. Thus, the air in an apartment is generally 
lieated to a higher temperature than the external air, either 
by the heat supplied oy the human body, or by lamps, 
candles, or fires. This renders it lighter than the external 
air ; and, consequently, the external air will rush in at all 
openings at the lower part of the room, while the warmer 
and lighter air passes out at the higher openings. If A 
candle be held in the doorway near the door, it will be 
found that the flame will be blown inwartis ; but, if it be 
raised nearly to the top of the doorway, it will be blown 
outwards The warm air, in this case, flows out at the 
top, while the cold air flows in at the bottom. 

A current of warm air from the room is generally 
lushing up the flue of the chimney ; if the flue oe open, 
even though there should be no fire lighted iri the stove; 
hence the unwholesomeness of using chimney -boards. 

SKCURITY FROM INTKN8E HEAT. 

Strangers on visiting a glass-house universally wonder 
at the possibility of the workmen existing in a situation in 
winch iheir clothes are continually scorched, whilst their 
naked skin exhibits no marks of (he eflects of fire. Mr. 
C. T Coathupe, from a series of experiments* made to 
ascertain the cause of this anomaly, infers that the copi- 
out» perspiration which exudes from the skin of glass- 
makers, and of those who arc engaged in similar scorch- 
ing occupations, is a sufficient protection from the burn- 
ing effects of a dry atmosphere of from dOO to 400 degrees 

* Conimunloated to tho Phlloaophical Magazine, Third Sorief, No. 
Um, Aiigiiat, 1840 
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of FtihrenhvU; And that whlUt the clatliiMiof iucli p«r«oni 
Ar« burning to (imlvr, thdr nkiii nmy Im) miUrrvil inm^n- 
•U)lf to tht iUrecl «(fVcti of Hie u)H)n iIid inmiliniiU iniiuer 
i^rouitil thomi by ulnipk imturiil Uwii vli. timie of Kviipo- 
ration. 

KlltR-l*ltOOr KKATi. 

TiiK ft^AlM tomrtintoii nfrforntcd by m)iick« And moiinto- 
b*nk«» in rxnoilng tbelr botlltm to Awec trmpc^rAturt^, 
\m\v (lei?«lvixl thuuHAndw, And nuy be explAinetl aa (hU 
low«:- Whon a nrnti goei Into in oven rAUe<l to a very 
hiuh tent|>erAture» he tAkoN eAro to bAvo undrr bin feet a 
thiok uiAi of AtrAWi voiil, or otber nonconducting «ub- 
itAuee, upon wbieh bo uiav tlAnd unlmrnied At tbe pro« 

KOied tennierAlure. 11 in body ii sirrounded wiib very 
ot Air» it In true ; but tbe extreint tbinneiM of thin Huid 
CttUMW All tlmt |)ortion of it in contAOt witb the bgily At 
any given tinie to imMluee but a Alight eAbct in eonnnu- 
nicAthtg heAt. The exhibitor AlwAy« tAken CAre to U' out 
of C4iniACt witb Any good conducting nulMlAnce ; And when 
be exbibitA tbe eHect produced by the oven in which bo 
l« incloMHl u|ion otlier ol\|ecni, be tAkcA emml CAre to nUiH) 
Ikrm in a condition very di(H)rent IVoni tlntt in whicit he 
bimAclf lit idaced : be expoACA them to the i?Hbct of nietAl 
or other good conductoi% McAt Imit l>ern exhittitiHl, 
drcMited in the Aimrtnient with the exhihiiur: a niriAl 
AurfAce in in wucn a canc provided, And. pridmhiy, luiiird 
to a nmch higher teniperature tlun the utniovphere which 
•urroundA tbe exhibitor*. 

00M> nun IN A UI.4M, 

A MiNoi.K Uohl Flub in u clrculnr VAHe In oiU'ii inlri. 
tAken for two HiibeA. becAUHe it Ih Aeen ah wrll by li^lit 
bent through tbe upper AurfAceof the WAter, aa by utitd^lu 
rAyA iMAAlng tlirough tbe Aide of the gJAVA. 

AOOIDKNTAt IH'HNlNO-Ol.ANMKA. 

It Ia a connnon piece of neglect to U^ove lH>ttlo« oi 
gobletH of water in hunny windowA, And thme Iiavc nrd d 
aA liuining OlAAAeH, And Aet Hre to the iuiiiAihH or wmxl- 
work. A VAHC holding gold tUh Ia e<)iiAlly dAng<M(iu«! 
WAter incloHe<l between two gltt>MieK, Arrvlng aa a powntul 
leuMi to draw tlie rAyn of the Aun to a focu«. 

* Lnrduiw. mi II«ai. 
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**rULL TO TUH BRIM 

It a common phrtae, used ermneoui^ to denote a ^ 
entirely fllleti ; Rince a cup mny be fiUetl to the brim, or 
edge, and not AiU in the centre ; for fluids do not form a 
surface perfectly horiiontal in veaiielt to which they adhere 
10 ai to wet them ; but they rise, on the contrary « aroutid 
the brim of the vessels. Hence, a cuti is not absolutely 
full when it appears so at the edge, fluids, on the other 
hand, in vessels to which they do not adhere* sink around 
the brim, and rise in the centre. Thus, quicksilver in ii 
glass forms a convex surface^ 

COLD TKAW. 

As extreme cold and hest liquefle^ persons are apt to 
remark that certain weather is too (^old for Thaw, when 
ice i^ disappearing iVom aroutid ihem. This sensation of 
cold is caused by the absorption of heat in the process of 
liquefaction : for the ice, in dissolving, takes all the sen* 
sible heat of the nir and all surrounding objects, and ren* 
ders it latent. The atmosphere, snd every ol\|cct in if, 
may thus, in a thaw, be kept at the temperature of &'1^\ 
its rising above that temperature being preventeil by th« 
Aision of the ice. 

WOOLLKN OLOTtttNO. 

It is not generally understoml how Clothing keeps thtt 
body cool in hot weather, and warm in cold weather. 
ClothcM are, generally, composed of some light substanc«| 
which do not conduct heat ; but woollen substances ara 
worse conductors than thone which are made of cotton or 
linen. Thus, a flannel shirt more elf^tually intercepts 
or keeps out heat than a linen or cotton one; and whether 
in warm or in cold climates, attains the end of clothing 
more effectually. The exchange of woollen for cotton 
under-shirts in not weather, is, tliercfore, an Krror. This 
is further proved by ice being preserved fVom meltitig 
when it is wrapped in blankets, which retard, for a lung 
time, the appronch of heat to it These conside ationg 
show the FCrror of supposing there to be a positive warmth 
in the materials of clothing. " The thick cloak which 
guards a Spaniard against the cold of winter, is also, in 
summer, used by him as protection against the direct rayi 
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of the Bun ; and while in England, flannel is our warmest 
article of dress, yet we cannot more effectually preserve 
iee, than by wrapping the vMsel containing it in many 
fdlds of the softest flannel*." 

Black cloths are known to be very warm in the sun ;. 
bat they are far from being to in the shade, especially in 
oold weather, when the temperature of the air is bdow 
that of the surface of the skin. 

SUlfMKR CLOTHING. 

It is commonly thought, that white hata and dresses 
are worn in Summer, becaune they are cool to the eye, or 
on account of their lightness and thinness. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case : for, the warmth or coolness of 
dothing depends as well on its colour as its quality. A 
white dress, or one of a light colour, will always be cooler 
than one of the same property of a dark colour; and espe- 
cially so in clear weather, when there is much sunshine. 
A wnite or light colour reflects heat copiously, and absorbs 
little; while a black and dark colour absorbs copiously, 
and reflects little. Still, fashion has great influence in the 
matter ; for a red dress, which is by no means summer 
wear, receives less heat than blacky blue^ green, or yellow. 

WAIIMTH OP WHITE CLOTIIINO. 

Count Rumpord having shown that the warmtli of 
clothing depen<l8 much on tne ffolhk of the surface of the 
material of which it is made, concliKles, that in choosing 
our winter garments, those dyes should be avoided which 
tend most to destroy that polish. Hence, there is reason 
to think that, contrary to tne general opinion, white gar- 
ments are warmer than any other in cold weather: indeed, 
if they are well calculated to reflect calorific rays* in 
•ummer, they ought to be equally well calculated to rellcct 
those fri^oriflc rays by which we are inconvenienced in 
winter. White horses are both less heated in the sun, and 
Urn chilled in winter, than those of darker hues. 

SHEHTt WARMRR THAN BLANKETS. 

A Blank CT would be a cooler covering than a Sheet on 
a summer night; though the reverse be the general 
opinion. Sheets feel colder than the blankets, because 
t Dr. Amolt't Etomtnts of Phyalos. 
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they arc better conductors of beat, and carry off tbe beat 
more rapidly from tbe body ; but when, by tbe continu- 
ance of tb£ body between thetn. tbey acquire tbe same 
temnerature, tbey viiW tben feel even warmer than the 
UauKet itself. 

COALS AT BLAOKIIEATU. 

It is a commonly- received opinion, that Coala are to be 
fpund as near London as Blackheath, but tbaf tbe seeking 
for them is forbidrlen, on account of tbe Newcastle coaU 
trade being so excellent a nurst^ry for seamen. But 
geologists have ascertained that, the great coal-fleld of 
Britain, which is composed of numerous subordinate coal- 
fields, croRMCs tbe island in a diagonal direction, tbe soutli 
boundary-line extending from near the inouib of the 
river lluml)er, to the south part of the Bristol Channel, 
on the west coast; and the north boundary- line ex- 
tending from tbe south side of the river Tay, in Scotland, 
westward, by the south side of the Ocbil mountains, 
to near Dunbarton, on tbe river ('lyHe; within which 
boundary- lines, North and South Wales are included. 
This area is about two hundred und sixty miles in 
length, and, on an average, about one hundred and fifty 
miles in breadth ; and no coal-field of any consequence 
has been found, either to tbe north or south of tbe lines 
mentioned, excepting some small natches of thin coals 
of inferior quality ; and the coal-field of Brora, in 8uther« 
landshire, in Scotland, which is far disjoined from ikny 
oAer coal-field.* 

LOW STOVK ORATES. 

If the fact that warm air is more expanded, and 
therefore, lighter than cold air, were more attended to, 
the fire in Uie stove would be placed much netrer the 
hearth or fioor than at present. Warm air should always 
be admitted at the lower part of a room, because, if 
admitted above, it forms a stralum, or layer, at the top of 
the apartment, there remains, and escapes by any aperture 
to wnich it may find access. It must, however, be 
allowed, that if there be no means of e8ca{)e, except at the 
lower part, the warm air admitted at the top will gradu- 
ally press the cold air downwards, and force it out tlirough 
tlie doors, windows, or flues. 

* Saturday MsfulBfk 
k2 
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IM*»M' ^^m*M M4I«* J^WHt 

\{h \\\^ tip^rw ♦•f iumvp^h^^Mmm Im iWiUi M« U wMMiMMuly 
immM»^«»»t t lM»h MM M»P miirrtry. \\\^ jjrwi»*»r M*** }mK*»%- 
msm iht* l^it IImIi^ lit «>v(4vt>(i U wmmM M*i>iM« Mh^ 

Wm^ JM wlM^h i^ l«4«l Ihh'H iMu«(UMU»H( kiy \\\^ mmw^^ 

itf )lhs) MIH) U U NlMH'lt^t. HHm IHlMtl* m\¥i hi Mid 

Hm Mi»ly wi»vi» ummmu^*! Vt^M** t^Miuwrly wiHhltWmt Ui 

\mnms Mf 1^(1 Hf4ii MiUdit m\\\ \\w m\ ittU mmmmm, 
l)f4H'((V(xr) liM Ih^km «Iu«wm m l<d prtMMwtnUi ((V«»ii il" ili«t ^^m 

♦ »»< 4»fM 4m k^k'M^' 

Mim^ly lluii Um wH^ttd^i M'Mli Mh Ml) n» ilm l^i^m>li mII 
ih /f < ^^^'^^'i Ml wliiiv" iiMM ^H liMlf> Mil U ii^i^it (hi iliu 

|(Mr|<l«^t^ MlH^ M V|iMl4 ^\\UU H(|UH(HhI H MIllHlvwr J^i 
Mlimm illHl^i Hint H'llil^tl ^'Mliliwt ^U IHIIII4^<*4 Ivlif'M 
MMIimi. tlH^ lltH^II lu|tm4liHt Mldy IihM HII I<IIIiIH( mi H^lM^t' • 

mi(iN|iimilly, tmit' hm imiti4» i«f Mii wh^ ^immiI i'Vh ui| 
im^lm*- 'I'tiM Mi^MiMii i*!' MkhIh^ t^y iIi)«m(iim ilu* w* ^vU 

ill lltl^ikili MII4 H|(|t|i'll4 Ml tlllVli It^f-ll IMHI-IUV'M ill lllM IM«»^; 

MlWiuy. 

Ill lliN (HUMKryi tviv Hiiii'ti'* ifiM iMmlp »ii^iihii»uv-U ^t 
MMi iliM Mi(tMi(ir jifiri Ml Mk^d u Ml iliM oum I'l* Um«i», 

Mr wtiH^ U mliiiif Mil Mli Mm i^IiMIi I'|ii|<h4»> iIim Mm u 
llMIMlllHMllHlllilMl)vil(,lluMl M Ulmiftly Ml^ lIlMIIMlutlll (•>»•! 

Ml" MM iit|i|i iM lliM>l^nv<ii«; M>U u llm nMUfmtiiM wUUU 
Hiviiml Hilti H |iiiiMiiM Mt" iM^ii'Uiy« H*MtuM«iii» ^flmi u 

Rllmi MlK Mlv«*lMitf Mt' tMI'Mll^ niflk^lHt. Till U mUm «•( 

iMitmriMhi ^kp ill dy^iiK: 
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DtPi'MM or prwtkh-wann. 
TttM ilimiM of P«wt«r>wiir«, hh {lUtM tttid dliihei, haa 
V»Mn usuttlty nttrtbutetl to ihr Ititrottuctlon of chenp and 
beautiful potterv. Thti wan not, however, excluglvtly 
the catme ; (ott it was not until the lant war with Franct 
had raUeil the price of tin to ureatly thnt pewter dliiap* 
peattnl aenerallv ; when the pedlar found them a pront» 
able ekenange for hit waret. 

ttttltANNIA MHtAti THAPOTS. 

Tut) cheapneftg of thene teapots rottdtt mainly fVom 
the application of machinery in ntakin^^ thent, and tha 
eMtrrnie lightnenH of t)ody with which thev can lie pro* 
duccd. It is, however, generally ovprlooke<i that suoh 
lightness is always obtained at tl.e sacriHce of durability, 
as well as of shape t hencci it Is cuniniott to Hnd theaa 
thin tea-pots sadly bulged and warped from their orighia) 
form ; an effhjt which the hot wnier therein used, with 
the cottstant lilting and placing thn pot upon the tablti 
unitedly prmluce in a very shoU time. 

Ih'itannia metal is verv l\i»ihle, and this property haa 
ieil to some whimpical mishapii in the attempts of travel- 
ling tinl«ers to mend tea pots^ &c. when iiguredi tha 
soldering iron has licen applied ; and, instantly, instead of 
stopping a small hole, the ineKperlenceil botcher haa mada 
otte large enough to receive his thutnb.* 

TtlH OIQIIMAN SltiVHtl, 

Wntett is now coming Into vogue, has been introiluoadi 
a<4 its name denotes, by the Oertnans into Kurope ; but ll jf) 
is nothing more than the white copper long known in 
(Idtta. It does not contain a single particle of real 
silver; fbr it is only an alloy of ct>pper, nickel, and ilnOi 
Althongit but now getting into general use in I'.ngland, It 
1ms been no novelty to the manufactories of lllritungham 
tor ttiese thirty years. 

ai»Vtttoi»s otf,ni{<Q. 
MvvM of tlds work Is executed without a particle of 
gold, but it speedily becomes tarnisheil and dlscolourad. 
The cheap giUllug of picture atid looklttg glass iVamaa 

a Ty«altaa an MAnura«tur«« ta Mstak 
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is thus et^citted} Atiil cotiReqttetitly, ie liable to these 
defects J wherefore It Is ftilse econoitiy to employ any but 
golfl leaf. 

The cottimon " gihUtig *' metwl is copper beaten out Ititd 
very thin * platen, and aHerwardg reiulered yellow like 
gtoltl) bv e)cposing them to the finnes of einc« without 
any real tnlJtture of it in the metal. Glrgerbreai! toys 
for children are mostly dlt with this smirions metal^ and^ 
therefbre, poisonous, anilshoidil be forniildeUi 

In few situations in the excellence of fine gliding more 
aeterely tested than on the points of public bnilillngs, 
eitposed as they are constantly to the weather* Thev are 
mostly dotibly or triply gilt. Thus, the apex of the 
Lomlim Monument is triply gilt, at the cost of £ISO. 
The gilding of the Qtteen*s state carriage is also triple, and 
oost r€03d 1 is. OW. i exclusive of the cartings which coat 

WHAT IS ttrtBNAOUtt? 

TiiR eJtttdt nature of Tutenague Is still a problem. Home 
Btate tlmt tnteimgne is a name given by the Chinese to 
ilnc ; others consider it to he an artificial mixture of dif- 
ferent metals ; while the tutenague, which was formerly 
eirportpd fVom the Kast Inilles, is fitire «liic, without any 
alloy of lead. M. de Ouignes affirms, that it in a native 
mixture of lesd and iron, peculiar to C!hlna. It ban fre- 
quetitly been confounded with the white copper of China, 
which Is of a diffbtent cotuposition. anil not allowed to he 
carried out of the empire. ITpon tlie authority of a mer- 
chant trading between India and China, tutenague was 
in article of very extensive ctmimerce between those coun- 
tries, until the year iHytl* whett it was superseded by the 
ititroductioti of German spelter into India. 

ciol*pRn sentpfos. 

Wb«« first It waa observed that Imrs of iron exposed 
to the action of these Springs became Cfiatetl with rust, 

S oxide,) or (Copper, the resuR was descrlheil by persons 
eflcient in chemical knowletlge ns an actual tiansmuta- 
tlon of the Iron Into copper; pieces of the former meinl 
appearittg to be decomposed In nroportion as the oxide 
of the latter was produced. This Krror is the less sur- 
prising, when it ii ootialdered tliati not only were many 
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.q^petnmcet, now familiarly explained by cbtroiatry, form- 
<«rly imperfectly accounted for; but, because travelltrt, 
•■peci«lly. were not always the peraons moat conversant 
with sucii knowledge as might be decerned auilientio 
on these matters. 

TOWN-MADK CUTLRIIY. 

TtiH mercantile part of the Sheffield trade is performed 
chiefly by travellers, but tlie urinci|Md sho|Ni in London 
deal dii*ec(lv with the manutacturers at Sheffield. To 
huu)our public ]>rt;judice in regard to ** Town Make^** 
as it is called, and to serve an an adverdiieineut for 
varioua retidlers in U>ndon and other large towns, their 
connexions in SheHleUl keen steel brands, witli whidi 
their names are nlvice^l on tlie ai tides and they thereby 
ipaiis with the public as die real manufacturers The truth 
II, that in Luudun theit) are no manufactories of such 
artides to any extent ; and the cutlery Jobbers could not 
make a thousandth part requiidte for the Londou eon- 
aumption. In diitWent workklmps in Sheffield, may bo 
seen the steel hrnuds of our famous town mnkifrs, anti the 
lU'tides in wholesale quantities being |)acked up to meet 
tl)e denmnd in London for ** vcnl town mtidtf** Thili ia 4 
f tanding joke among the Sheffidd cutlers, at tlie expenio 
of Cockney cre<lulity*. 

But, a nenalty of 10/. ))er doien, exdusive of forfeiture, 
is impoHed upon every person having articles of cutlery in 
his powKt'ssion for snle, marketl with the words, **/.<>«</< m,** 
or ^^loniiothinadt,** unless the artide so marke<l have 
been really manufactured witlUn the dty of London, or a 
distance of twenty nules from it 

OUTLKHV MARKS* 

The flffure of a hammer atampe<l on knives and other 
artides ot Cutlery, ia intended to denote their excellenee, 
thmi^h it is often unwarrantable. The act A9 Geo. lU. 
c. 7. gives the manufacturers of cutlery made of mnrnghfi 
steel, the privilege of marking them with the flgnre of a 
hammer; ami prohibits the ntanufacturers of any articlaa 
of cutlery, e<lge tooln, or hardware, tstst oi' firmed in n 
motiidt or manufactured otherwise titan by mcana of a 

« atr Itloteard ^hlUips's IPummtd Tout, 
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hftmmtri from mArking or impreMing upon Aom tho 
iguro oTa hftfniit«ri or Any iymbol or (Uvleo rMombllng 
Ut on ptln o( forlMtIng all nueh t^nUiUm, and 5/. for ovory 
doMn. 

VilNO A RASOH. 

It bM long bam dlipntail whttUi&r tbolluA of tbo B\nda 
of A HAior AbouU b* itrAighr, or whAtbAr it AhouU bAVA a 
ooiivAX mIm of AonaidAriiDU ourvAtunt, tbAt U, ballowod 
InwArdi. Tbo inAttor mAy bo Atfttlml by rAfAranoA to tl»A 
modA of UAfng a rABor, wbieb ii by riorAping nitbAr tiiAn 
miiiing. Did mon out oft'tlitrir bAAnU, tliA itrAigbt blAdo 
wouUfbA moAt AftbotnAl \ but, aa AliiioHt A?Ary onA wbo 

IIAINI A rAAOr AATApAA, tllA AOnVAX Adg0 bnA tbo AdVAHtAgA t 

** pAAAAd ovAr tliA fM (ibUqutfly from point to ImA, or 
drAwn AtrAigbt downwArdu, it must of naeAMlty, out of on 
wliAro A AtrAidit-AdgAd rAior woulil do notbing but frH 
or trnr tbo Akin, without lAUioving tbe \Hiwil Attn §\\, 
it inuAt bA Ailmittadt tbAt tlu» AdvAiitAgA which a cirmibir 
or full«adgAd rAior hAi over tha DtrAiglit ono in point of 
outtirig, ArinAt cbiafly from a vurif tlt/ectivti immi^ ftf 
t/t/mnK I HO iong, huwevvr, ah thiit di^fiuct axiuU, so long 
will tbe ftiU-Adgod r«Aor citdin a decided Huperiority. It 
often hApperiii that men, groardng under tlte operation of 
bhaving, Attribute tiieir bltiwiingH and wi(id(iK« to the 
iMMlneifN of the ranor, when tlie priiiciptti fault in in 
thenn»elvAi."t' 

RAAOH ANII nor WATUH. 

It waa long AuppoAed that tlie effbct of dipping a lUtor 
in Hot H^Ator WAi to remove from ite mXaa a kind of re«i. 
noun aubAtAnoe, whieh waa thougtit to injure itn blmrp- 
ne««. Huobf liowover, ia not tlie real e^ftict. Tiie Hue m\^ti 
ia givon to all blAdAAof aiaaI by tempering themi tiiat u, 
liAAting thorn, And plumping tlient into cold water. Now, 
il hAA MAn provAd by eapArfment, tbAt the heat of *i I 'jl** U 
lb« AXAAt point At wniob rAXor edgea Are a<lndrably tern- 
porod { and, aa tbo beAt of Ix/iiing WAter in 'ii'i", by dip- 
ping A rAAor into it, you, Aa it were, AgAin temper^ or give 
A now edgA to tbA rAAor, 

' <o MhAdMi, on tiM UtmuiwiMf ni » Bmot, Tlia uiutafMn rtmAiM nf 
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ANTIQUITY OF FORKB. 

Beckmann, generally an accredited authorilv upon 
domestic antiouities, states Forks toha\e been brought 
into u^e by tne Italians, about tlie end of the Afiecnth 
centur) : this conjecture being founde<l on a passage in the 
Life of Corvinus, king of Hungary, written by an Italian 
who was resident at his court sometime between the yeara 
14^8 and 1490 ; in which it is mentioned that forks were 
not used at table, as then in Ito/j/, but that each nerson 
took his meat out of the same dish with his nngers. 
Beckmann likewise states forks not to have been introduced 
into England until the seventeenth century, his authority 
being taken from a singular book of Travels, published in 
ICll. entitled Cruditicj^, by one Coryat, an knglishmaUy 
who having seen forks used in Italy, says : <' hereupon I 
myself thought good to imitate the Italian fashion by the 
forked cutting of meat; not only while I was in Italy, 
but iilso in Germany, and oftentimes in England since I 
came home, being once quipped for that freauent using of 
my forke, by a certain learned gentleman, a familiar fr^nd 
of mine, one Mr. Lawrence Whittaker, who in his merry 
humour, doubted not to call me at table, /»<r«/Ji*, for only 
using a fork at feeding, but for no other sense/* 

Upon these two statements, until within these few 
years, the use of forks in Italy and England was believed 
to be a modern refinement ; and they may probably have 
given rise to the adage : ** lingers were made before forks." 
In both respects, however, is Beckmann incorrect. First 
as regards the use of Forks in Italy ; we find them men- 
tioned by Peter Damiani,.an Italian writer of the eleventh 
century. To warn a lady to whom he is writing, of the 
great danger of setting her heart on luxurious living, he 
proceeds to tell her a story which he had heard from a 

{lerson of veracity. " The doge of Venice had married a 
ady from Constantinople, whose luxury surpassed all 
imagination. She would not even wash in common 
water, but had the cruelty to compel her servants to 
collect rain water for her t ♦ • • But, what is moat 
monstrous, this wicked creature would not eat with her 
fingers, but absolutely had her food cut into pieces, rather 
small (ihimttiut), by her attendants, and then— she actually 
conveyed them to her mouth with certain go/dtn tuK*m 
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promrd fodit!^^ Willi tlin Judgment which, of course, 
oefcll ihiN ni'ofll^iile nlnvo of luxury, we «rc not concpmeil; 
but, wc it lettRt (Uncover the itnportiint fact, tlmt the hixury 
of forkM WAN (I novelty in Italy in I)«inlAnl'H dnyg, U #. 
About the tini« of William the Conqueror*. 

That forks were u«ie<l in Kngknd upwardM of three 
oetituriea l)cfore the date ntated oy Ueckmann, in proved 
by their l)elnu mentioned in an inventory of furniture l^e* 
longing to Edward t. Yet, Mr. Ilallam refers to Heck- 
mAttii's Itulovy nf JmrnfuniK, whence the above Ntatementa 
are quoted, m "a work of verv great rcHearch f." 

It should, however, he addetl, that the erroneous belief 
here elucidated, may have received some sanction from the 
comparatively recent introduction of forks into the lligh- 
knds of Bootland. where, Dr. Johnson asserts, not otdy 
forks* hut even knives, have ))ecn introduced at table, 
•ince the period of the llevolution. Dcforo that period, 
•very man had a ktdfe of his own, as a companion to hl^ 
dirk or dagger. The men cut the meat Into small morsels 
for the women, who put them into their mouths with 
tlicir fingers. The use of forks at table was, at first, con- 
•tdered ss a superfluous luxury \ and, therefore, they 
were forbidden to convents, as was the case in regard to 
the congregation of St. Maur. 

ANTIQI'ITY or KNIVMN. 

FnoM an era not now to bn ascertained, down to the 
time of Queen Klixabrth. Knaland was supplierl with 
Knives fWim the ( 'ontinent ; and, •• the knyvos or Almagne, 
knyves of France, knyves of Collogno, are wmong the 
Articles enumerat^Ml In the custom-house rate Inuiks of the 
time of Henry VIII." At what period our native mann- 
fticturo of knives was intro<luccd. It is impossible in say. 
In 8tow*s CfirvtiHr ocvMtn the following passage; " niehard 
Matthews, on Flete Mridge, was the first KngHshman who 
•ttayned the tierfection of making fine knives and ktdfe 
baCts ; and In the flft year of queen Kliaalieth. he 
obtainwl a prohibition ai/ainst all strangers, and oihern, 
for bringing any knives Into Ingland mmi lieyoml tlie 
aeas, which until that time were brought iitto this lantl hy 
ahlppes lading from Flanders and other places. Alhefr, 
at that time and for many Inmdred yeares liefore, tht re 
were made, in divers parts of this kingdom, many coarse 
* quarlcily Usvlvw. f ftliit. Mid. Agi*i, vol. III. p. 40A. 
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and nncoroely knives ; and at this day the best and 6nett 
knjyet in the world are made in London." Although the 
chronicler, in this passage, directly refers to the early 
existence and extent of the cutlery trade, inconidderate 
copyists have drawn from it a loose statement, to the effect 
thdt "knives were first made in 1 ngkmd in 1^68, by 
Thomas Mathews, on the Fleet Bridge, London.*' Against 
this assertion, besides the testimony of Stow, and the 
common tradition of the Hallamshire cutlers, has to be set 
the undoubted fact, that, so early as the year 1417, the 
cutlers of the metropolis sought and obtained a charter of 
incorporation from Henry V. That knives were made at 
Sheffield, at least a century earlier than the preceding date, 
appears indisputable, from the incidental testimony of the 
poet Chaucer, who, in his ** Reve's Tales,** states of the 
miller of Trompington, that, among other accoutrements — 

** A Sheffield twytel bare ho in liis hose" 

A twytel^ or whittle, was a knife carried by a person who 
was not entitled to wear a sword. We nnd *' a case of 
Hallamshire whitdes," mentioned by the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, in a letter to Lord Burleigh, in the year 1575 ; and 
^^whittell" is, among the Sheffield manufacturers to this 
^y^ the name of a common kind of knife. 

BRITISH PORCCIiAIN AND POTTERY. 

The designs upon Porcelain and Earthenware manufac- 
tured in Britain, have long been referred to as a proof of 
the bad taste of the manufacturers ; though, in this caae, 
the censure should be thrown unon the public themselves*. 
For example, the common eartnenware manufacture takes 
its style of ornament from China, which was brought to 
this country many years since, and is continued in use to 
this day. A ver}» P**^ improvement has, however, lately 
been made in multiplying the copies of superior designs 
for transfer to the surface of the ware, by printing off cy- 
linders a continuous sheet; but such is the constant demand 
for the old Chinese barbaric ornamentsf, from the bad taste 

* IndeiHl, In most omcs, it will be found that manufaoturen follow, 
Juki do not lead, tbe public taate, as is commonly supposed. 

t In a Chinese pioture. owing to the ab«onoe of perspecUve propor- 
tkms, an extensive subject is only a collection of portraits of men and 
things, drawn on the same scale, and placed near one another, and 
where all the colours are as vividly shown, «a if Ukeob\ecte'««t«k K0o\^ ^ 
tew feet from the eye; there the figures si tba V>UiQia w 1wc««KNn&. 
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of (he public, thftt the m»nufftoturer« liave been oompelled 
to engrave thetu faulty detiigna u|M)n the new oylindera { 
notwlthatanding thev have, at the baine time, produued 
mueh more taifcet\d cleKigna of their own. 

MUiUOVV oi^Ata. 

Mica, in large thin traniiiarent laminw, is termed Mut> 
eovy GIahh, from the HuHMlunH, eHneeialiy the BiherianH, 
Ufiing it. in their windows inatead or glaiH i hut it noon he- 
eoniea ioiled, and in aome meaiiure loHeM iia transparency 
bv exnoHure to the air. Another variety of ndca in upan- 
glea or a yellowish Kolil, or whitish silver colour, is known 
all over the world, by the ridiculous names of cat's gold, or 
oat's silver. The ** gilt sand," a gold coloured powder which 
the paper- makers use for ornamental purposes, is only mica 
in small A'ag men ts. 

WHITINU INJC. 

Ouu Writings are remarkSl to retain their colour better 
than those of later date; a diifbrence which is commonly 
referred to the ink used, but is not altogether the case. 
Before the early part of the eighteenth century, alunt was 
not used in the manufacture of paper* now it is; bur, 
on paper manufactured without alum, ink retains its vaUmr 
belter*. 

INniAN INK. 

This Ink Is strangelv miscalled Indian ; for it is manu- 
faolured in Utinn^ entirely fron) lamp-black and gluten, 
with the addition of a little musk to give it a moru agree - 
Able odour. 

POMATUM. 

THiti article now sold under this name, is very dlil'iitnt 
from the original composition. This was called ponmtiiiii 
IVom lis contaiidng applea, ^jui^nim, Lat. Uerarde telU iiu : 

arti iiii|)i»nM»d to ri'iiretMiiil Uie nUJaoU nenreiit tu llio apeottttnr, wlilk' titu 
UKUrtfM lilghur uii sra «ii|i|mMt4 lu btt of iiiurti rviiioM* ul\)ttutii i till h|» 
)ioHi-hig uii tlitiy iiiiulit btt Mtmi in huuodmiIoii, by h iiurMin wlui liuit litu 
jHiwur of flying itvur tbu uniintry. ThU khitl of iiiutiuu ur luiuuni iiiu 
lion, Altbougli not nHMirnl if nil viawud At onue. nmy iiuiiiniiioiiiaiu 
inoru iiifonimUon tiuin n ulngltt oonimon p«lntlng, for It in u«joi 
valent to nmny iiiiJli,— />r. ArnoiVt Hltmmlt t\f t*hiinc9. (Tlii* i»i im iplu 
liHM biion DKlMuivvly Huntd ii|Hin In tlie blrd'Httyu vitiWMof mmou olii 
vngrnvDrrt, h« wttll hh In winitt pluturUI rttproMnUtlunn of Uiti lluun of 
rlvttrN And rondn In our Uine. ) 
« Mf . R«14, la Mis t^lillosopliUial Msf aalos. 
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■* there is made an ointiDent with the pulp of apples^ and 
swine's grease, and roae-water, which is used to beautify 
the face and to take away the roughness of the skin, whica 
is called in shops pomatum, of the apples whereof it is 
made.** As the pomatum of the present day contains not 
a particle of apple, it is improper to apply the original 
name to perfumed grease. 

EAU DE COLOGNE. 

Evert dealer in this delightfully perfumed water will tdl 
you that his article is veritable de J'tnina ; but it is essen- 
tial to know that at Cologne there are no fewer than three 
Farinas, one only of whom is the genuine descendant of 
the inventor and proprietor of the secret. Dr. Granville, 
from inquiries made at Cologne, estimated the whole quan- 
tity uf Cologne water, actually sold in that town for ex- 
portation, to amount to 38,000 bottles annually. It is 
manifest, therefore, that a lai^ quantity of Eau de Cologne 
wuxt be tpurkmt ; for a much larger quantity than the one 
just mentioned is consumed in Europe. The facility with 
which this perfume may be imiuted, has probably led to 
the manufacWe of it in most of the large Dutch towns. 

FRENCH WATCHES. 

This term, in many instances, applies only to the cases 
of the articles, which are of Frencn manufacture. Thus, 
it is estimated that 150,000 watches are annually made in 
France^ and about 200,000 are finished only, the move- 
ments of which are made in Switzerland. 

STAN1>ARD GOLD. 

Gold, when refined from all impurities and alloys of 
inferior metals, is denommaUd pure, or gold of twenty- four 
carats, this being the standard of purity recognised by the J^ 
mint-master and the dealers in gold. In reaBty, however, '^ 
^pro iji nn gnM 9t^ very pure, but that it wants about a 
quarter of a carat of this standard. Hie carat is divided 
into i> |» T7, and ■^^, These degrees serve to distinguish the 
greater or lesa quantity of aUoy therein contained : for 
instance, gold of twenty-two carats has two parts of silver, 
or one part of sUver and one of copper, and twenty-two o< 
fine gold : that of twenty-three carats has half a part, or 
half a twenty^^£aurth of each*. 

* TtmlOm ofl Manafsctiiwa ta Mrtal. 
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Titii In, by no mrnni, no flcfliiltn a term mi In genernlly 
lupiKWcKl : It niiy either menn f/^nU{ of hitlf HtandnHi pitriiy ; 
if) ittoy of copper, gilt ; or a Aite ydtow comnoMitioit rtirtnl, 
omnlMting of eopprr Attd Mine in About equAl proportion!): 
One or more of tnrne AlloyH Im nAtnrd ** BirmingltAin gold.*' 
Nor muAt titc (JArlc C(4our of gold Articlm l)e lalteit an a 
•tAmUrd of purity ; for thin AimcArAitce ii ohlAincd by 
dlppina the ArtideH In m nolo lion or eopt^r. 

Foreigneri Arc Antoninhctl, And witli ttood rcA«on« tliAt 
the KngliHh government permitu the itAje of thAt nonde- 
Aoript Hubtititute for uold, CAlled " Jeweller»* Gold/* which 
doeA not even AlAnd the ordcAl of AquAloriiA tt will 
rtrely be tAken, even in exchAUge for AimlUr AriicleK 
ibroAd, where it Ia CAlted '* t'^ngtl^h com pound. ** 

Atoink (toM in An Alloy which docA not contAin a 
pArtide of gold, aa i(A UAtne implici *> it beittg merely tin 
•ml Aulphur. 

The ImitAtion of (Udd Aidd with the tAking UAme of 
PetitOr, ipi nothing ntore tlmn the Alloy formeily cnlird 
Pinch bAck, which \n nmdc by melting xinc In a ccrtAin 
pro|mrtion with copper And brAAA, mo an in colour to Ap- 
proAch tItAt olgold. 

•* WWAt'TV ** or TMM OVAh» 

Tnk noble or perfect OpAl, am it Im termed, Ih a milky 
re«inouM quftrtx, exhibiting a ttcAUtiful dii«plAy of c«dourp(, 
tike thoHe ht the rAittbow, Aud VArving their nlmdrA ncror. 
ding to the poiiitlonM It in highly prl«cd nn ntcuiini tif 
iblA brilliAnt AppCArAttce, whicil, nowevcr, AtipirH milrly 
ttom imprrftvtumn^ tliAt Im, very ndmite crAckn »»r lU»mirn 
with which it Ia tilled. When divided, it no longer dtn^ 
plAyA thlA pteAAing And chAngCAble eft\dgcncc. * 

AAt*f*limM. 

TtttA Uifm Ia Applied by minerAlogiitu to a preeioun 
§IW\f$ in Yttry high eAiimAtion, And. Afier dlAOtottd the 
ImrtteAt tubAtAnce in oAtute. tlui JewellerA Apply %\\\' 
ferent tMmM to th« AeverAl viiriotie« of SApohlren: iImi«, 
the crimAon And cArndne reti Are the ori«ntAl mhjf of the 

^ Ntwioa aa4 tlAOy. 
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iew^kr; the blue Tiurkty U iktf MmiAiW; ami tlit 
7«))ow th« orknliU topus. Another mlthth Yidet ywriHy 
It the Mteri«a» or il«r-«/Mi# : and the white ami nale blue 
Mpphlfii, by expoaure to heat, bt^come inow-White, ami 
when eut« exhibit ao high a degree of lustre, tliat they are 
oawl in place of diamond. 

TIIH Hl^JIY ANU DIAMONU, 

Thk Diamond it not unexeeptionably the moat valuable 
gem, A perfect Huby of a carat, or aix graint, may be 
deemed rare, antl falli little abort of the value of the dia« 
mond : nay, in tome caaea, rubie« of two, three, or four carata» 
if tyrv^V. Aft) uuich scarcer and t)veu nmre valuable than 
diamouila of eoual weight. The (lne«t nibv in Knglaml, 
or iH>rha\»ft, in Kurope, it in the collection ot the late Mr. 
Hope, author of Antf^imiuM^ 

OHY8TAI4, 

This term may be properly applie*! to any symmetrical 
solid, whether transpsirent or opaqut^. though custom baa 
almost restrictetl it to colourless hotiies; as we say, the 
crystalline lena of the eye, and of water ; •* the crystid 
well,*** On its discovery, tlie ancients believing it to be 
water permanently conc^ed by extreme ctild, from Ita 
transparency, calleil it ArH$inihiit signifying also ice ; but 
in tin\e, the term became used without attention being 
paid to its original meaning, and was applietl to all the 
regular figures observed in minerals. 

Kock Crystal, when of a violet or nurple colour^i becomea 
amethyst ; when blue, it is the sapphire : when rose-colour^ 
it is the ruby ; when yellow, it is the occidental topai : in 
short, the crystals take the names of the difHorent gema 
which they resemble in colour. 

Sir Thomas Browne appropriates a chapter to Ctysia/, 
commencing thus: •* Hereof the common opinion hath 
beti^, and still remaineth amongst us. that crystal is nothing 
else hut ice or anew concretetl, and by duration of timoi 
congealed bevond liquidation. Of which assertion, if pre- 
scription of time, and numerosity of assertoin, were a suf- 
ftcient demonstration, ¥re ndght sit down herein, as an 

•UU KmmI, Ihs ttvdUi ills Oitnk, ih^ vry«t«t ^'t)lU^ 
.^«ii9« iit«ci, t])« poftiOiur MmpsrtSQB **«)«arsaaw«U,'* 
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onqueitioDtble truth ; nor thoald there need ulterior dii- 
quidiion. For, few opinions there ire which have found 
•0 nuinY friends^ or heen to populirly received, through all 
profeiflons and ages. Pliny la poiitive in thia opinion: 
* Criftlaliut fit gelu vehemenliiu concrelo! The same la 
followed bv 8^eca, elegantly described by Claudian, not 
denied by ocaliger, somewhere affirmed by Albertua, Bra- 
savolus, and directly by many others. The venerable 
fathers of the Church have also assented hereto: as Basil, 
in his Hexameron ; Isidore, in his Etymologies ; and not 
only Austin, a Latin friar, but Gregory the Great; and 
Jerome upon occasion of that term expressed in the first 
ofEzekiel. 

** All which notwithstanding, upon a strict enquiry, we 
find the matter controvertible, and with much mure reason 
denied than is yet affirmed. For though many have pasted 
it over with easy affirmatives, yet there are also manv 
authors that deny it; and the exact mineralogist hatn 
r^ected it. Diodorus, in his eleventh book, denieth it, 
{if crystal be there uken in its proper acceptation, as Rho- 
aiginus hath used it, and not for a diamond, as Salmasius 
hath expounded it ;) for in that {>lace he affirmeth : ' Cryt- 
iallum I'MKc lapidem ex aqua tturu concrrtum, mm tamen 
frignre ted divini colon* vi f Solinus. who transcribed Plinv, 
and, therefore, in almost all subscribed unto )iim, hath, in 
this point, dissente<l from him: ' Pulanl tjuidam fitacU- coh-c, 
el in cri/tlft/lum c >rf/orari^ ted frmlra.' Mathiolus, in his 
Comment upon Dioscorides, hath, with confidence, rejected 
it. The same hath Ixcn performed by Agricola dc nalurd 
fottilium ; by Cardan, Boetius de Boot, Ca'sius Bernardus, 
Seiimertus, and miiny more.*' 

Tlie cha|>ter extends through nine small quarto pages ; 
and towards the cIom; is Sir Thomas's coincidence with 
the origin of the Error, as stated above : ** The second and 
most common ground is from the name Cri/%lallitjif whereby, 
in Greek both ice and crystal are expreuMfd ; which may 
not, duly considering, have fiom their community of 
name, conceived a community of nature ; and what waa 
ascrilK'd unto the one, not unfitly applicable unto the 
other But this is a fallacy of e(juivocation, from a r^ociety 
in name inferring an identity in nature. By this fallacy 
was lie deceived, that drank aqua fortis for strong water : 
by this ore they deluded, who conceive spermaceti, which 
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is found aboiit the head, to be the spawn of the whale ! 
or take SanmtU Draconu (which is tne gumine of a tree) 
to be the blood of a dragon."— (Ktt/^ar Errort, book ii. 
chap. 1.) The Error of suuposing spermaceti to be found 
only in the head of the long-headed whale, as Browne 
supposed it to be, has already been explained at p. I IS 
of tne present work. 

PROPERTIES OF THE DIAMOND. 

Among the ancient philosophers, effects were continually 
attributed to causes the most inconsistent, and the most 
contrary to nature ; in fact, merely wild or fanciful guesses. 
Many, of course, were made as to the origin and proper- 
ties of the Diamond, respecting which even the chemical 
philosophers of our own time scarcely agree. But the 
notions of the ancients about the diamond seem to have 
been altogether confused and indistinct. It was sometimes 
considered a talisman, and when under the planet Mars, 
esteemed favourable. It was supposed to cure insanity, 
and to be an antidote to poisons ; notwithstanding which, 
Paracelsus was said to have been poisoned by diamond- 
powder ; though it is believed to be as inert in the one 
case as it is harmless in the other. The Greeks called this 
gem " unconquerable;" and the name of "Adamant" was 

§iven to it in consequence of this suppositious virtue, in 
bat it was esteemed victorious over fire, and capable of 
resisting the hardest substances. Ancient Greek writers 
describe the diamond as only found in Ethiopia, between 
the island Meroe and the temple of Mercury. According 
to Pliny, there existed between the diamond and the 
magnet a natural antipathy : '' there is," he says, " such a 
disagreement between a diamond and a loadstone, that it 
will not suffer the iron to be attracted; or, if the loadstone 
be put to it, and take hold of it, it will pull it away." 
(Flint/, lib. 87, chap. 4.) It is needless to observe that no 
such antipathy can now be discovered in the case. " We, 
at least," states Mr. John Murray, " have found no dimi- 
nution of the attractive powers of the magnet, when we 
interposed between a magnet and a fine needle no less 
than five fragments of diamond.'* It has also been stated, 
thiit the diamond was able to resist the power of the 
highest temperature ; but it has yielded to the ** torture 
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fw^y htf t^tmWy etmmtnmi Sty M^i^ \fUmi in « m^iiy $4 
t!^n^tf4m\, ami ufif^nf/^ tm it i^tt$ Hnttm (tf u nfiriukmp, hy 

i\tni Umt Sttft^u mnAp Ut tittf t»»Mir«l timtif hy miUtp^ wiiit a 
iHmtftfntfiiHi^MMmiit^pm t UMtt'4mfin ftmM,^inm mUfUt4s 
mrtl nyniti^i<* wm$f t^M u$ \m UmtmA rmtmi iim tmtmrUfr 
wir^z It Uitf* «l¥» \f*^i tiitupti Ui yrfmes, thai « mtuthm 4ff 
p\ump\i4mtt* Ut mtipUitft^i </f timU/ti yifUitt mitmi4 dUmumfU. 
ikfUi iit^m pr(ti'*rti^4^ Un^^i tutw^i^r, pr(f¥ifAu»mii§(miU$fy, 

i4At$tfnr4m t$tf ntti tHAmmu* 

MAPtyf mi\mt* ht^^ti \*f^uMim\ iMr Umy i» r^» m 
mttw fiUfUmiP ^tfmiUf ut i.\m IfUitnmuif^imr firil^»up' 
iHmmi TUua, w» Mt^ UtUi iUni « tiiMtHttui Ut mfimwi mtd 
MtfUmt if ki^it li iti t.\m lUH*ii nf « \if/imi ; Wt mit n^^tU 
inpi, Ut m\m%t uuU^^nt^ h )m frmU titui wttrmf tmr ttfmt 
i\tftu ffH4'UttM. ¥fHUmii \ihf¥ft^\ istui iUni ii will uUtt 
itft^'tiU iU^ l^^-ftt mtuttt^ti Mui ttMvlU ttf iron, HU l%tutmi 
HftfWttt* Htty^, U)»t u dUtfttftKi Jm'Im^ tWf^tpA Ui f/^fttii'n hUttni 
fHiUct M'<'<'iv<f<» iUt^t-Uy an Ut'tttttt*) iff Uttf*Utf^ni *'f*ff/' 
Up ti\tfiPt\ffif ** fl»« hfni wp )>Hv*t tttf. tuttntttUttiiUlc, ¥fh\ufHf 
H, tiu4 tifp <*ft fur fthut l/r*'«kiriff Uttunnft*^, ih»t \\u^ mU- 
uM Ut \fUi\\U\Ut\\ tnu\ ff%u\. uni ttf I ifftiUmty pr-teilr/ 'VUt^ 
%fu\U Uf ^«» fVf tt«» il>*< yttt*\'*i St\hm\ U i'mH'Ptin^i\i U utttk^n 
tut tUiU'fPiH'p piiUpt wtty i titui ¥fp Utttt¥/ Vftty wril iUnt It 
ffc tt tmitpf ttf wt tUiUi'uUy Ut t'tutU iUf tUttuttftui Ut naippi 
mtttiHf i ftmtt \U htttpUnr irkttttf H U »\t!4t vH\tuhUf tff 
Mti^t tyih ttitti t'\pti\^p*\, mtil jt'wt'Uttfi arc hy i^im$$ ttianuti 
mMm it mtfU U»* 

It l», iUpf^fttta, »l<o^ri|»rr Mi Kmtr Ut mtp\t(tm ihni tUn* 
mmiti*^ will tud ¥tPHr ttui> ttt iUp f*Utt\tn ttf ¥fUit\pMk 
tfl*/i4«r«j, ¥fUtfm iUa tUmtttmtl J^ l« tu,muitii ««♦, mm *ff 
imt»«i Uikimmtiiit* U wwm tUt¥/ti Ut u, mttmU ttr ki% w^«k«, 
m imU$ m^niftf rpi*^iiUt^/f nftPt whk'li, will* tli« nw«« w*r«ir, 
U ummWy mm MtttiUttr utttitiU, mut iUt^t \tP('4nnw utmlftm. 
li may, mwtt^w, \m prpttimmi iUtit tUMmudu inve\ if^ttr 

♦ Huff»y, fm tH*t Uiftm*m4, 
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-tome milet of glau before they are worn out. It it, like- 
wise, • sinffular And interesting fact, that the natural point 
only of the diamond will cut, wkuht that obtained by 
polishing will not out, glass. 

PHIOES OF DIAMONDS, 

We read marvellous records, (in modern books too,) of 
the High Prices realised for Diamonds ; but, uccurding to 
Dr. Ure, '* it does not appear that any sum exceeding one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds has ever been given 
for a diamond/ This statement, made in the year 1820, 
has since received signal confirmation. On July t20, 1837, 
was sold, in London, the celebrateil Nassuek Diamond, as 
large as a gotnl-sised walnut, weighing 3A7i grains, of 
dazzling wlutenesa, and as pure as a drop of dew ; when 
this magniticent gem, thougn estimated by the East India 
Company to be worth 80,000/., rtalised only 7,300/., or 
Jess tlian one-fourth of its reputed value.^ 

WHAT ARB PEARLS ? 

PsARLs, it is believed, are caused by a disease in certain 
ilsh ; but it was formerly believed that the animal might 
be made to proiluce them by artificial means. The inhabit- 
ants of the snores of the Red Sea were said to have wounded 
the animals, and returned them into the water ; and the 
Chinese, we are told, insert beads of the nacre into the 
ahell, to be covered by the animal with the pearlaceous sub- 
stance, lieckmann ap|)ears to have been the Hrst among the 
moderns to have given extended publicity to this opinion, 
upon the authority of a German work ; adding that <' the 
truth of this information cannot be doubtetl." That it 
viight happen, we do not mean to deny; Jmt sufficient 
authority is wanting to prove it, and many powerful reasons 
are against it. How and when does the reader suppose the 
pearls were inserted ? on a string containing five beads ; 
and the clever Chinese caught the shell when it rose to the 
surface in the spring to enjoy itself I Of course, next year 
it had to be caught again to get at them, but how, we are 
not informed. Beckmann has been servilely copied by most 
aubsequent writers on the subject: he confesses that some 

* One of the largest Dlamonda in the world, belonging to the House 
«f Braganu, and abou the eiae of a puUet'a agg^ Is voliMil hy lapt<Iarle« 
in the JiraaUe, at auo milUon pounde eftwUng. 
L 9 
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MjMrlfntntfl of ttM Itftid w«r« mid« In hdhemitL, witlioat 
MfceeM. Nofthwslto gives «n account In tome rmpeeu 
idfniliif, tmt ttlll IcM eredWAe, from « Cblnow work ; Vat 
he blniscfif allows that It doeii not appear orobable. It la 
HmCy howcfcr, that aoch fables were exploded, and leflt 
oat of works profestwdljr scientific, and bearing on the 
tltlepsffe the name of some learned editor* assisted, as we 
•re td^ bf ** eminent professional gentlemen.** 

The andent opinion appears to have been, that pearls 
were formed hj drops of dew falling Into the shal, for 
which parpose It periodicslly rose to the aorface} and 
niny fgtt^iiy \ntmmn as, that If the atmosphere was thick 
at the time, they were dark and cloaded ; If It was clear, 
their were white and brilliant. It Is singalar that the aame 
belief Is foand to prevail at the present dat, among the 
natives of Ceylon ; and very similar to It Is the accoant ot 
the formation of pearls, recorded in one of the Sanscrit 
books of the Brahmins. A simihir fancy alio exists In the 
Interior of Hindostan. 

Pearls, from their consisting of carbonate of lime, are^ 
of course, very soluble in acifls. Hence may have origlnatea 
the account of Cleopatra dissolving a pearl In vinegar, and 
drinking it to Marc Antony's health, at supper; which is 
now regarded as an historical Action, to show the Inventive 
talents of the voluptuous queen in her allurements for An- 
tony, in whom she found a companion to her taste. It is, 
however, pretty certain that a fiearl, or pearls, of great 
value, were In Cleopatra's possession. 



CliOTIIINO. 
ni/RilOMlQD AND VVtiLfiAOnEtf LINKlf. 

Tfifiiis appears to be an Krror in the manufacture of 
Linen, whlcli it is reasonable to suppose common care 
might prevent. Flax, of which linen is made, is naturally 
white, and owes the grey colour which it assumes solelv to 
the processes through which it parsed to separate its fibres 
—AS immersion in bog-streHms, and other such iniurious 
treatment. The linen is, therefore, necessarily bleaciied 
with chlorine, which, if applied in its pure state, and not 
tfuWciently diluted, or oihetwiM <Miit«Qt«d, invariably de- 
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itroyt the strength and texture of the linen ; wherefore it 
if a dangerous sgent in the hands of the inexperienced. 

In Pi^s, the hlanchiiieutei are suspected of emploving 
hleaching liquid in ordiuAry washing, the effects or which 
are visible in the mpid deteriorstion of linen washed by 
these Frenchwomen. 

COTTON POISONOUS. 

Popular prc^judice long held that Cotton was poison- 
ous : this Error originated in the pain felt on holditig a 
cotton handkerchief to the eyes or nose of a person with a 
cold in the head ; for the cotton, by not allowing passage 
to the heat, increased the tem|)erature and the distress ; 
whilst a linen or cambric handkerchief, by conducting, 
would readily absorb the heat, and diminish the inflam- 
mation. 

VARIOUS FURS. 

Thr name of Sable can only be literally applied, with 
propriety, to the flnest skins of the animal called a Sable, 
a species of weasel, found in the northern \\%x\m of Aiiado 
Russia and America. The colour of this jfUr is generally of 
a deep glossy brown, and only occasionallv of a flne glossy 
black, which is most esteemed. Sable slkins have some- 
times, though rarely, been found yellow and white. FUch^ 
or the fur of the Fitchet, or Polecat, is principally imported 
fh)m Germany : it is soft and warm, but tne unpleasant 
smell which is inseparable from it depresses its value. 
Marten and minky (the latter commonly called minx,) are 
principally imported from the United States and Canada. 
The greatest variety of furs, or wool, as it may be more 
properly called, is our lamb- skins, which difller so widely 
from each other in siet;, quality, colour, and value, that, to 
most persons, they would appear as the produce cf so 
many different species of animals. 

PRIOR OF FURS. 

Tiis fluctuating Prices of Furs appear sometimes to 
border on monopoly or injustice on the part of traders. 
But furs being entirely the produce of nature, whicli can 
neither be cultivated nor nicrcased, their value is not 
regulated by fashion alone, but depends materiallv uuon 
the larger or smaller supplies received. The weather haa 
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grMt IfiiliMtitfe upon the qiiillty And qotntitjr of fan lm» 
ported frmn all qutrtergoftheffJobe ; and thia dreumatanoo 
randera the Air-trade more difficuU, and perhapa more jirt* 
earloua, than any other. The quality, and conaequentlv the 
price, of many furvi will diffcr every tear. Jt would he 
ImffOfwible to state the value of the ulffh'ent articlea of 
film, tlie traile hcing the moat fluctuating Imaginable. The 
aame article haa rSien anil fallen KM), 8()0, and 300 per 
cent* in the oourae of a twelvemonth ; nayi In aeveral in* 
atanean, In the apaee of one month only. 

It la a remarkable feature of the fur- trade, that almoat 
every oountry or town which produces export Aira, irn* 
porta and eonaumea the fur of aome other plaee, frequently 
the moat dif»tant. It la but seldom that vn artide is coo- 
aumed in the country where it is pro<luoed, though that 
countrv may consume furs to a very great extent Mr. 
Maculfoch, from whose Divtwnary of Cinnmene these par- 
ticulars are abridged, acknowledges himself indebted for 
them ''to one of the moat extenaive and inteUigent ha- 
merchanta of London.^ 

WAMMTif or tvn. 

It is commonly thought that Warmth would be beat 
obtained by wearing Fur with the hair inwards^ and that 
the practice of wearing itoutwanU has been adopte<l from 
Ita ornamental richness. 8uch, howfvcr, is not the case| 
for fur garments have been found by cxf>eriet)ce to be- 
much warmer in cold weather when worn with thn hair 
y outwards, than when it is turned inwanls. Hence the 
disa<lvantage of lining cloaks and gloves with Air. 

The abfive la allrged as a proof that we are kept warm 
by our clothing, not so much by conflntng the heat of our 
bmlies, aa by repelling those frfgoriflc raya which tend to 
cool us. 

'^BtSAVieu HATS." 
Thi entire Hat is now twt\y made of so costly a mate- 
rial 4a Beaver fur« which is only used to cover the outside. 
This fur la alm(Mit entirely brought from North America. 
It is grailttally becoming scarce and dearer, bdng now 
obtainable onlV in inconsiderable quantities from the moat 
norther]/ and inaceaaaible diatricta. The fur of th« 
middk'§g$d or young animal, o«\kd c^iWxeviet.UtciQat 
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, it bong the finest, most glossy, and taking the 
i dye. There are also used fur hatting, the furs of the 
moaqoash or musk-rat, otter, neutria, hare, and rabbit. 

*' WHALEBONE." 

This substance is improperly named, since it has none 
of the properties of bone : lis correct name is baleen. It 
is found attached to the upper jaw, and senres to strain 
the water which the whale takes into its lar^e mouth, and 
to retain the small animals on which it subsists. For this 
purpose, the baleen is in plenty, sometimes 800 pieces in 
one whale, placed across each other at regular distances, 
with the fringed edge towards the mouth. 

Seeing that the head furnishes the l>aleen, the record of 
the ancient perquisite of our Queens Consort, evinces 
gross ignorance of the natural economy of the whale. This 
priril^ was, that on the uking of a whale on the British 
coasts, it should be divided between the King and Queen; 
the head onlv being the King's property, and the tail the 
Queen's. The reason for this whimsical distinction, as 
assigned by our ancient records, was to furnish the Queen*i 
wardrobe with whalebone ! 

MAROCCO LEATHER 

Is not so called from its being brought from Marocco, but 
from the art of dressing it being originally introduced IZ 
from that coon try. The true Marocco leather is made of 
goat-skins tanned and dyed on their outsides ; sheep sldns 
are also similarly treated. The goat-skins are not only 
more pliant, but their surface is smoother ; they are also 
roOTC durable than those of «lieep, but their employmeol 
if restricted on account of theii high price. 

NAXKEEN. 

Nakkerx or Nankin takes its name from Nankiiiy 
in China, where the reddish yellow thread of which die 
stuff* is made was originally spun. In £ngland, we em^ 
neously apply the term Nankeen to one colour ; though, 
in the East Indies, vast quantities of white, pink, luid 
ydk>w nankeens, are made. 



Sesms to hare been first brought to England soon after 
die acoeasion.of Queen Elizabei\i; YsoX l^ ^^«ns»Q& vo^ 
bamtUkd eoUmn dyed from it ^fro^ed lo loQUCtfiQ&^'^cdi^ ^ 



iH^A ^^bbC iM^^^ ^^b^^-A^^Aft^ ^M^UL^ffiflUk^^fr jA^^Li^^^^^^^^^^uu ^^^J^fl 

^i^nidML ^ fk^ k^^ i^ mA\^ i%m. it. i Hm^ f¥»r 

■HWTT^^rn^ flT ffWWr www flTfPllfJt jWWWWWt^D^t*^ # 1^^ Jp^TBr W 

1f^ tfM4v /A*>fh4^ Ivy f^*fi9t »^ ^ '^<*»«^ ^^^^^ ( Wtt^^ W^^ 
^WW»* ^^ *»6*y# >^fr *#^/yfH^ MAtttm, 

^ #»r. J mill. I Ml If "!¥ rPnrtniwffw *j*»Kjwii' J 
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mittedi inaainuch u all boots and shoes have hitherto been 
made a little longer thnn the foot of the wearer ; but the 
difibrence in the degree of extension in the feet of differ- 
ent individuals appears to have been, in some measure, 
overlooked, as it rarely happens that allowance is made 
for this diffi^rence ; and the result is, that many persons 
have never obtained shoes long enough for their feet when 
thus extended, the measurement l^in^ generally taken 
when tiie foot is not under the pressure of the body. 
Another important consideration arises from the circum- 
stancos connected with the altered position of tlie foot in 
walking. As the foot extends in length fVom heel to toe 
in proportion to the height of the arch, the strength of 
the ligaments, and the weight it has to support, — the elon- 
ffation has been found by actual measurement, to vary 
from a quarter of an inch to a whole inch.^ 

FRENCH GLOVES. 

The preference given in this country to French Glovea 
is no matter of fashion or prejudice as is commonly sup- 
posed, but of judgment on the part of the purchaser. Not 
only is the kid finer and better dressed, of which gloves 
arc made in France, but the gloves themselves are better 
cut, than in Encland ; and their superior fitting must bo 
from the French manufacturers nossessing a correct or 
scientific knowledge of the shape or the hand, as we gather 
fVom the evidence of a first-rate London '* warehouseman" 
before the Parliamentary Committee upon Arts and 
Manufactures. It shoula, however, be added, that there 
are very few manufactures in which the French excel fo 
much as in gloves ; and this circumstance has strength- 
ened the evidence in favour of the necessity of establish- 
ing Schools of Design in this country, to enable our 
manufacturers to compete with the taste as well as mate- 
rials of the Continent. 

Although the disposition on the part of our legislature 
to raise the standard of public taste is fiiU of promise, we 
are not unmindful that good taste in every department 
cannot be established by dictation, but must be le(^ to 
force its way gradually through example ; and its rules, 
when once exemplifleld« are pretty sure to be followed^ 

* From a paper read Maroh lA, 1839, to the Edinburgh Society of 
▲rtf.byMi. J.Dowto. 
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Mff (ffdhmff ermikefy mt4l ptntmt^ wiir« fmif w hfty 
ymm tkm^4 Kfhm the nhitpen W(t« m MmttH^ m f Iwl trf 
Hw ^jAiin wffieff ctrH ifrnnntfrn Crtmm no hiimIi tftmhk ; 

ffM; l^ffMfftfi tiMn huttf been iMlopi^d m niciMs f«nr Mtr 

A pp.it yentn tinee, Mr. Kdffftgk. K.A.^ In a feetare 
diffJtere<l by )i)fn Hi the ilnynl ln»tiiytimi| ohi«rr«d ifaiit 
imin WM (IcffiffAhle^ w«9 mluclhfef to Uwn, »m<\ wm ncrt 
ilmi tiMtMr |7rlfidfyl€ ttiAt muny nutlior* «MCTt«(l< ll«nei^ 
liftf fiilfi«ir of ()i« expfe^tions^ ** It ift dl « matter of ti»(«/' 
'^ Tb«f« 19 ifo iMTomintltig ft/r iaittM/ Arc. Mr. ]lelif«gi« 
ttt«fi |itoc«ef1»1 lo Utti^i ihni innie in ihk cmtniry wiw 
p(Ammci\ \ry itt« weeiU of tHnU\on—ih»i tlie fftlr fmmn of 
Otif wofnm flnil the trffltily chftrAder (yf our fnim, wcrr« 
tMttti«tifiiUy titidergoliiff tMt«leM tarliti^ms bir following 
{h« fii9h)oni» of M if«)glf bmirlnf^ nutioni whoMf Amtneiw wo 
d)i9l)ke«1< hnt whm« «(M(titne we )miute<l. He conofuiled 
With A dketeh of m \m\yn hertd^afKl Mtkl If our ]m\kn would! 
WfNir mi(*h moniitr(FMtie<i of botmetM, they ousht to put 
them on inclining to one oide or the other, and not horl- 
MOntftlly } no that the otnl form proditiTd hy nuch armnge- 
tnent, might controftt with thetfeaiitifiil ovaI forms of tlielr 
tlmn^ which cotilH not he eff'ccte<1 in ttie fanliimi at tliat 
time. Ttiin hint« from a tilgti Autiiorlty upon mAtters of 
taAte^ will not he loAt upon our Mr reAdera. 

oofiOt'n* rnn nnmn, 

M. Cnfttlitnt/iM iti ftotne novel Kxperhnents on Colours^ 
aapltttnA eertHin incongntltieft of which few personn are 
aWAre. Thus, wlien tlie eve \m Innlied At a re«l oldect for 
a eonftiderable time« it Iiha a tendency to see atfthhigg 
tinted with the supplemeidAry ctdour, green ; and hence, 
if i laily about tu purcliARe a retl Mlti, e)iAmine nmrteen 
or fifteen pieee«i hi succeRsion, the four or five iHHt wilt 
appear lew rett tu her tliAU tlie first uties tlhl, ahhougb 
uiey ar« iilentieal In colour AndbrllliAUcy. The dealer, in 
Ah &u^ ought to show the purchAser some pieces of 
gfmm $ltk I atttl If lh« «y« i\vt«\\ ^ vWw «i& V&w^Uiat tho 
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diesp detler, who, thus tttittctin^ fmany cuttomera from 
the oonest tradesman, obliges him to charge a higher 
price for his judgment and character than, without such 
eompetition, he could affbrd to do*." 

Tnere are otiier circumstances which influence the price 
of articles, such as durability, which must be considered 
before they can be pronounced cheap. 

IfAKING AND If ANUFACTIRINO. 

Thksb terms are commonlv regarded as synonymous. 
There is, howef^, a considerable difference between them. 
Making refers tO the production of a smuU, Manufacturing 
to that of a very iarye, number of individuals. Thus, a 
person who makes boots for private individuals is correctly 
termed a boot-maker ; but, another who makes boots for 
the army, is a boot-manufacturer. 

BFPEOTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 

The anticipated injury which any New Invention mav 
prove to other interests is mosdy inaccurately estimatecl. 
On the first establishment of steam-boats from London to 
Margate, the proprietors of the coaches running on that 
line of road petitioned parliament against them, as likely 
to lead to the ruin of the coach -proprietors. It was, how- 
ever, found that their fear was imaginary ; and, in a very 
lew years, the number of coaches on that road was consi- 
deraoly increased, apparently through tlie very means 
which were thought to be adverse to it. 

VANUFACTURINO BY MACHINERY. 

THBaE is no idea so groundless and absurd as that which 
supposes that an increased facility of production, (as by 
Machinery,) can. under any circumstances, be injurious to 
the labourers. The Cotton Manufacture affords one of the 
moat striking proofs of this fact. It is doubtful whether 
30,000 persons were employed in all the branches of this 
manuracture, in 1767, before Arkwright's inventions; 
whereas, in consequence of those very inventions, which 
the workmen endeavoured to destroy, there are now up* 
wards of one miUion persons direcdy engaged in different 
departments. 

* Economjof ICschinery and Hsnutsctuxta, ^of^ Vfl* 
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«melting of inetali by the introduction of well- adapted fluat» 
whereby we obtain the whole prwluoe of the ore in ita 
purest itate,) or in iti milder fornisi aa in tugai'-reflning, 
the whole modern practice of which de|)endi on a curioua 
and delicate remark of a late eminent ncientifie chemiat, 
on the nice adiustment of temperature, at which the 
crystalliiation ol tyrup takes place ; and a thousand other 
arts which it would be tedious to enumerate. We quote 
these luminous facts fVom Sir John Hemchers Disamne 
upon the Studjf of A^aturai PkitiWtiJijf ; since, by indica- 
ting a few of the brilliant discoveries of modern science, 
they contribute to the enlightenment of Frror. Further, 
in expatiating unon the advantages of this progress of 
science, how forcible is the foUowntg illustration irom the 
aame eloquent pen: *<The eondition of an European 
prince is now as far superior, in the command of real 
comforts and conveniences, to that of one in the 
Middle Ages, afc that to the condition of one of his 
dependants J '* 

*^ PROPITa " OF INSURANCE OFPIOES. 

The general uae, by insurance offices, of the word 
*' profits is an abuse of the term, they being wholly 
contingent and remote. It cannot for a moment be 
questioned, that, instead of ** piotit," the insurance offices 
mu»t sustain a loss by every in>urer who dies before the 
amount paid by him in premiums, with the accumulated 
interest, shall be equivalent to the wmount of his policy,— 
aay, from fifteen to thirty-five annual premiums, according 
to ihe age of the insured — yet. in most of these otlices, the 
representatives share in the piojiu^ should the insured die 
immediately after seven payments. The equitable rule 
would be, to assign the bonus to such only as had survi« 
ved the expectation of life, according: to the generally 
receiveil law of niortality ,* or who had paid in premiums, 
with interest upon them, a aum equal to that for which 
the life was insured.* 

CHKAP INaUHANOKS, 

It is a fallacy to suppose that a reduction of a few 
shiUinga ner cent, in the premium, can be of any advan* 
tage to tne Insured, more especially when thei^ is a 
1* Quarterly lUvlew, 
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parddpftUon In the proflta ; while it operattt as • leriotia 
drawhack on the prontt of the office, and conie<juently of 
the insured alaa The hlglier the premium, and the 
atricter the caution in talcing none hut good lives, tlie 
larger will he the proilta to he divided.* 

Dome inturanoe-officee hold out to their aubecribert a 
certainty of numerical profit; but, these attempu will 
cease, wnen It shall come to be clearly understood that 
in tteru ojficr, sotw muti pay wore than thty recdve, in 
order thai others may receive minre than they pay,\ 

OBJECTIONS TO LIKK ASSURANCK. 

It is scarcely worth while to enter into an argument with 
persons who onject to all Life Assurance as a species of 
gambling — nor, with those who, looking to tlie incorrect 
phrase, lose sight of what is really meant, and prose about 
impious interference with the fiat of Providence. There 
is, Itowever, a more business-like class who ol^ect to the 
plan. These contend that, if the annual sums paid by 
the assured, as premiums, were put out at compound 
Interest, the pro<luce would exceed what the insuird, on 
bis representations, will receive fVom the office. This 
Is looking at the subject in a very narrow and mis- 
taken point of view : ft supposes life certain to a given 
extent. 



nUlLDINU. Ate 
OLD KNULISII MANSIONS. 

It is an Error to suppose, that the Knglisli gentry, (in 
the Middle Ages,) were lodged in stately or even in well- 
sixed houses. Generally speaking, their dwellings were 
almost as inferior to those of their descendants in capscity 
as they were in convenience. The usual arrangfment con* 
sisteti ot an entrance-passage running through the house, 
with a hall on one side, a parlour beyond, and one or two 
chsmbers above; and on the op|>o«ite side, a icitclien, 
pantry, and other offices. Such was the ordinary maiior- 
nouse of the fitteenth and sixteenth centuries, as ap|>eani 
not oidy fVom the documents and engravings, but, sm to 
the latter fteriod. from the buildings theniHelves, some- 
• UttSfttrly lUvlfw. t !><» Morgan. 
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times, though not very frequently, occupied hy families of 
consideration, more often converted into farm-houses, or 
distinct tenements. Haddon-Hall and Penshurst stiU 
display this ancient arrangement. Larger structures were 
erected by men of great estates during the reigns of Henry 
VI, and Edward IV. ; but very few can be traced higher ; 
and such has been the effect of time, still more through 
the advance or decline of families, and the progress of 
architectural improvement, than the natural decay of these 
buildiiies, that it is conceived difficult to name a house 
in England, still inhabited by a {gentleman, and not be- 
longing to the order of castles, the principal apartments of 
which are older than the reign of Henry VII. The 
instances, at least, must be extremely few. Single rooms, 
windows, doorways, &c. of an earlier date may perhaps 
not unfrequently be found ; but such instances are always 
to be verified by their intrinsic evidence, not by the 
tradition of the place. The most remarkable fragment of 
early building wnich I have any where found mentioned, is 
at a house in Berkshire, called Appleton, where there exists 
a sort of prodigy, an entrance-passage, with circular arches 
in the Saxon style, which must, probably, be as old as the 
reign of Henry II. No other private house in England, as 
I conceive, can boast of such a monument of antiquity.*" 

FRENCH MANSIONS. 

The name of chateau, (castle,) is retained to this day in 
France, and erroneously applied to villas, built without 
any means of defence against an enemy. But, even so late 
as the sixteenth century, defence was an object in con- 
structing a French mansion-house ; a circumstance which 
will explain its general plainness ; for where defence is to 
be regarded, splendour and convenience must give wa^. 
The name of chateau has, therefore, not been retained in 
all cases without meaning. 

CHESTNUT AND OAK ROOFS. 

A MISTAKE has been made, both in England and on the 
Continent, in supposing that the woodwork of Westminster 
Hall, and that of the roofs of many of the oldest of the 
continental churches, are of the sweet Chestnut, and not 
of Oak. The fact is, that there are two, if not three, dis- 
tinct kinds of British oak. The two whidi are clearly 
>» naUam, HUt. Mid. Agei, vol. lU., pp. 4M, 423. 



diilliMHt iirt lh» pm^mt n4Mf $mit»tH^kktt iiid f n^reii* 
r«tA«»-M*Mf/lft»rttf imi iltcdittW«Mi!ct betwctn liumiiniiUittd 
itik« (ti etvt-y Mtil itiil i4lyitiiMt; The thtrti^ or detrniiit 
iMik^ b not to ilrmtfilx mii-lceil t mut in tttitiy lityitkMii ll 
i^)teArt td ii|t|irtNitfh m ttcii-tir to the y«ft^i^« tvbtit waylwiu 
M tu be i>e«r«ely iUiilih|itti!Kb«bte tWmi it. The womi of Ihe 
yihrftif« r(«A(tr jtrm/fitm. thou|th not nuitibte fbr ihlt»-bulld« 
ihttt M il itee«yii tit mU witer. ti vet ter)r »tHiti^ iod duN 
ihle wheit Ke|i't dr^. The womi of theyftrriiwi hthut pmiitit^ 
titlttht, when pUnedf i» (bunil In etmtiiin i tATtte profM^k^ 
of the nitver gfMin or nte<httUrx iuvk. whldi the workmen 
«itl the riitwer in the womt. The wiio«t of the ifttertusteiti- 
Jlyttt, on the ctinthirv* iii wi deAdent in thin, is ttofc to tie 
dlitinfiulitltiUe it itril ulidtt fVtnn the ettentnuk | and h^nce 
ike mhlttkr tttMtti />•. The wnoit of the eheitnukf howetefi 
tbou|ih tnu)|h iind btlerftltiy duhihte wheti young, hi not it 
iU po when it his ittiinHl'the nine of « tintiier-lreei It k) 
huleed» vei'Y tnhi to meet with «n}r chentnut treei« thi 
thniki of whit4i ire ibote i (bttt in iliinieter« thii hive not 
their wood rendered quite wortlitcfift by i diieiiNi OiUfld 
diitlin^* 

Di'MAtiitittt or »nn.*ii<i. 

An iintirpft^ion etistt in referettee to the want of t)uri« 
Ulity ill Ilrirk^ io A builillim ntalpHdl. ol' the iHtrrertiieM 
of wliloh « iHtIp ipfteiMimi wHl iMMitlurp u«> ihrrp 1« nmne 
doulu pi-ovlileil tlipy lie |mi|ieiiy nmilp Sofrti rhiin being 
the miml ti«»rl«»biihle,'they Me thp nnwt «1ui«Mp« putmtftiice; 
ind tbp briokii of Nitieteb mu\ llrtbvtnn. in tltp miirietmis, 
lihnw ttmt they wpi-eneleHHl by tbp ftiiripii(« ra tbp nin«)t limt- 
ing niHlpHttt. I^liitit-fb tbiMkii tbpni flii|<pfifir in (bimiillity 
to »b>ne. if {iroperty pretmreit ; rtn«i U In Hitttiittpil tbrtt the 
hithn of < MrMtHttlfl^ fhnne of Titn.^^ aikI tlip lliprtnie of 
Oioelwiliin, hate withatood tiie effbctn of tlnip aiul (\re 
tietter than (lie atone of the Collneuni. or the marblp tiF tlip 
f orntn of Trajan i yet liie \n\ckn of Nlnetpb an»1 Habylmi 
(Mod We tieliete tlioMi of the Htmmm aliio.) were only mni- 
med— not hiked or burned, aa the tnodern firactice ii. 
OMMlqti wtfvtfowa. 

TttM Intention of Cilaaa Winilowp \n referral to by Mr. 
Httllatn^f aa an ewtential itnprotemetii in the arcliitpctiire 
of the IMiddle Agea, wbieh had been " mlMi'd by ttte sagaeity 

* hnttdtm'n AtlUfttinm ti Frtitlceltitn t)rlUiitikMim. 

j ami AfMi km* tai* ut. v . m4. 
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of OfMCt and Rmtic** Mr. IImIUiii then pamm to th« 
ialraduetion of gUiUHl wlndowii IVttiu rrtmce into lom^ 
Mw okmrdim in KnuUntl* in thr i»cvc*iitl) cc«ntnry ; and 
ooDoUidtM tlut gliwt WM not rniployiHl in onr houwra brforo 
ilie ftmrtwntli ci»utury. "Nor hulrtsl (li<l it (nmir into 
|^n«>riilupc>(lutinKtlic>ticrio(l of tlu' Middle Agrn. (iIukchI 
windowM were connidrreil an ntovcMhIr fmndurr. nnd, nro- 
bably, Um* a )d|th pritt». When the eAi In of Northuniher- 
Uind, AM Ute aa the reign of KtiAnbetli. lefl Alnwick ('nNtle, 
the window* wer« tAlten ont of their frrttni'A, And eArcAjJly 
lAid hy*r 

TltcAf AtAtementA hAve long i>ern rfceive*! am fACtA in 
»rtH)f of the etunpArAtively intMlern uite of glAuM in win- 
dowM ; whereA**, the dUiHiverien of onr tin>eM iiAve prtwfd 
tl»en» to 1k» errone^um *' ThAt the Anel«'\Ui» were AemmintAtl 
with the nite ofglAUM whulowK, iit M\iHiolentty )m»ved hv thd 
qnttulily of Httt (jIahh illnoovered during the exeAVAtfonA| 
And aUo hy Iih Tmving Ikhmi found ingenion<(Iy Httetl to 
thone rAi^ And ndnnte openingM whieh wereilignitltMl with 
the nAute An<l olHee ol' winduwM in Tomfieiif '* ThtLi tlm 
Konmnn hAd aImo glAA«d windoWM in tlteii* huildingA* in 
DritAin, nmy im reAMouAbly inferitnl ihm\ tho dJMOovory of 
ttJAMM in M\\\e of their MtAtiouM: am ut Cntnrtf*H^HHHm ^Uol- 
ctteMter), ^^imt iSVM (HaUO. ^e. Indeetl. IVnnAUt lA of 
opinion thAt glMMA nmking dAte« pi lor lo the HontAn invA* 
Aion i And glAAM Ik MtAte<l hy (!^t. .Ier\>n)e to Imve lieea u»od 
to fornt wiodowM in IUa time (a.ii 4<!v2). aI which p«rlotl 
ihi> RomAt^M quittetl ICnglAnd. lleuee. we ntAV ooncludo 
tho Art (0 hAve Imk^u hwt In tid« i^mntry ; And the periodi 
UAUAlly r«ferr«d to ai the dAtoA of itM Invontioni to \k thoAO 
of itA r«vivAl, 

t^KOOMATIOK OP TUH INIKHIOti or ltOtmiQ«. 

I.N thiM hrAneii of ornAtneiUAl Arr^ the reMulu Aro oA^n 
unAAiiitfAOtory, fti^nt WAnt of a nt^>per AequAintAUCi? witli 
tlie elH»eiM of pArticulAr oolotirM. Tlum. ri>ne»coiour, tliotitth 
ctmtnioii in pAiHH* hf itMoiM, glve« a green lint to fetnflo 
oompl«ftlottA; wiioi«i«» Alight ureeu nmKeMtlteoomidexion 
nunt" rony than it rt^Uv Ia. All reiU, orAtige tintA^ And 
vIoIetM) Ar« extremely JiA^dvAUtAgeouM to the complexion • 

♦ NtvrUuoitWrlivMtt nou*«>)uU«t lUw»H» |»ivt4»^<?» i», Irt, IMnhop Vtfty 
Mi^« tm n)«mnh\%rlly nf ttkirrtii>mt timi ntlniM \v«m n^t ^>mmmt)^ u««tt 
itt t)w r«t|tn «^f li«iirjr VUl. 

M9 



mMMirw ifTff rrriiit-iiit nr rrBrrr Jtv! nmxfTfWb rTfTr nsm' 
jr utiiAJC M. Liui MMMU iJi out i'UUUli^mlfUiM Ajtt ^MtilAltMf 

Trririf rC/ rFTTF WWT WT If 1^ f.MitiVtrXnytf^ Tff If IIIAI^d ' / 

. -' Mf mmmmf i^mM m* *^ ^"^^>^ ^ i v . • 

www MffHf^W' ^mm^ 'W^rmink fm fi^m^ 

' H: uky in ^miii mm '^*. rtMm nW ^ ^tk ^ 

# %Vi Tfe fcw^ #^yfe ^^ tmu %IV h m Hmfim 

m4 Imm Mjfl^ m«4# nm*' m*tt^4mmi hm fhf^ im^* 

hmi0%V:f^m\HifH4m^fH hik-mtyu^ thf^Hmnti^^ 

Sti UiM JifftttMH MiMun, 
vw tTiu iwiiitni mytvft 

mff M in # N^i*^^ tff^^ i^f^T^ ii^m iii¥ nmm^f m^p^ 
fHtfm p#ff**iMW M^iM, kfi4 m H4H^ mi mm ^fm.- 

ff§m ifiimiiim ^ h*mtniu *i^^^ ^m* ^f^^t *N#rff 



Ijwjjjri M««>* *^» ww'^i^** ^ ^''^ 



mmi w*^ i*fHt. 



g. f^ mff ^f^ m*it^: ^i^*^*' iUm4u^ *ti4iH4 .... 
ttmi^ftH0$ n WUi4ffW fwf fifffm i4imi4f, fi^^^ Whtr 

f rfffnt tfrPf nwiHTHtw Ht WfT.' a: ff rrrfntfrffMr/ M"f^T^ ffr^ Pat f ffffrr^'H'-' 
Mmjoi A .\ktttttiitiftt titk ArJM uiiA Aim. it/iij-i 11 1 ».». 
Tttrw r. IHIIIfTTTTvw •tm nTTW IfTTTT fTjirTTTrmTTTrnw." 

# iJfrmtlW or i»rr» wuitn niw illl/ rirr Hf^Mjf f("ni jHnnxFTf fwryr^ rtfTm^- 
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d<rtileld, Yorkihira^ ii an east window, by Memrt. Ward 

and Nixon, which proven the fallacy of the opinion of the 
art being lost. In thit performance, tliere are some 
splendid ruby tints, which would vie with those of old. 

ANOIKNT AQUBDUOTS. 

Many have believed that the ancients were ignorant of 
the law that fluid in pipes will rise to the level of its 
source, becaune in all the ruins of their Aqueductn, the 
channel is a regular slope. Some of these aqueducts, aa 
works of magnitude, are not inferior to the great wall of 
China, or the l\gyptian pymmids; yet, at the present 
day. a single pipe of cast iron is made to answer the same 
nurpofie. and even more perfectly. It is now ascertained, 
however, that it was not ignorance of the nrinciple, but 
want i>l' tit material for making the pipes, wnid) cost our 
forefathers such enormous labour*. 

MI900NSTRUOTION OF THKATRKi. 

Of II Theatres are susceptible of much improvement; 
being so plannetl at present, that many of the audience 
can neither see nor hear properly. This haa been erro- 
neously attributed to the large site of some of our houses ; 
for, in the largest of them, all might botli see and hear 
distinctly, were it not that accommodation in the way of 
mere sitting, is made for a far greater number than can 
possibly be accommo<late<l in regard to the purpose for 
which it is to he presumed they come thither — namdy, 
to enjoy the performance. Many are placed, not at too 
great a distant e, but much too near — thrust quite dose 
upon the proscenium, and up to the actors themselves ; 
some directly on one side, so that they can see the stage 
only obliquely; while others are elevated so much above 
it, botli in front and on the sides, as to look quite down 
upon it, and obtain almost a bird's eye view of It. These 
inconveniences arc increased, when, as is the case at 
Covent Garden, and in many foreign theatres, the house 
expands from, or in other words, contracts towards the 
stage ; so that those in the side boxes cannot obtain even a 
aide view without turning very considerably to the right 
or leA. Besides which, every varietv of auoh form, the 
<» Dr. Amott*s Elemsaltof Pliyales. 



»¥«ll W rilip^Mi h l^V ^tu*n* ##4*4*1 tit Utmif, 

lliitbiwf t\^Pi \m^u^t* II ii»iHu» till \k*i KHH li^i^ft 

ibim^H i»Mf ii^mt|ly \^i *iMm nl. ihi= niit^rM j rm Ti, ih Nf(p 

tU¥ iimi Kftiit i<MHwlii(>h w«*Hiiv#(Mi#ii tn Knilhmi 
\h \hM Of^ttrtv '11 mi {km\p\m^ im(*h m itit^jf (ir#i w^ iilik^r 
'nii^ Hiti^iti wii^Utt tti tmntitHii Hf fh<» vUIm In rti# ii#Mibmir<' 
h^ti Mt t.tHHtiiiM iiii* iInihIhoni fiffihHibii mA ibwi'f* 
M» »r til*. (.uk^iiiMi ^Hmm\ \\w^\pf»j»fAimfiti>%tm4 

unfi I >» 11^.1.. , i!k |fWiiHH« m\\pm mtm ¥mm^ff niii« 

il|iti.i.». \mih UM.M -Mid «Hmtti mtm ^\¥m ^f llHrtiH||)i»m« 
uiiH f^ Mill m 3^m<^ l*Mflt IM fh(< IiuimIiIn^ (mmM)»^ \ i^f$ 

Kfli . I ,i„. Hi i0 Utmm\ m m uImh, mI' WhMi fti# f|iir(l«fMi 
Mf 'In I ' if rHi^iHiii Mr' V(<^MiiU u M\ mUmikW ¥^fU^ 

{m* ' itMt«>i*»L ¥f* Utm (if MM W\\p\f \m\\m\ Mf |tf()p#fly f>|^ 

l<f9<i<UtMiH nNif Mti4»-f qiilMlllMtt MHMtyk Mti wM (M Mr iNiHiiMij 

mMI'lii ilmn )l vUlf IM IIMMII* M^ lltM iMtiUUMHt* Mf' i( MM i\m 
iiMHHMM«fi Mf WUWU \Up ^m\p\\n Mf MlliMmlM4t> ilM4 flH< 
TfiilMMM will Mttllhilmp^iy »i^mM^ll(i|i||: 



l#fil wMffcN Mf MFf } wtM<F^«ii«, if \m\wm i»H|»llM ft«# 

Mf flH4 H^rMJMfl 4Hf1 MMf Ml# M^ltj Mf'MMMll ImI«^H(M, 
rhiMi fh# ^MNHlflJM^M Mf ll«*t l4|jy|<ti»Mili nlfllMM^h Mf M<Mf<h 
' ^ AHliqHify fliMM |(¥#M il»MM< Mf flll< (4fN(k#i H^^ IH»ill4 
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<mcient, not antique*'* The word aniiquiij^ it rtrely ap« 
plied with precision. Mr. Woodt remarks: ** How terms 
change their signiflcation in difTerent places ! Four hun- 
dred years give a monument a full claim to antiquity 
in England ; but in Italy they leave it quite modern. 
The name of antUiuaru is supposed to have been first 
used in England : " if it be true tnat Henry Vi II. conferred 
it in an especial manner on Lelandf. The at^ective 
antiquanau is often used erroneously for antiquary. 



TITR STUDY OF ANTtQUITXEt 

Is of I en denounced as puerile and unprofitable, and not 
witliout some show of reason. The main £rror of our 
English antiquaries has arisen from their narrowing their 
views to particular points of research, and thus confounding 
the interest arising from singularity witli the interest A 
history. 

Mr. Hallam acutely observes, with respect to the 
minute details of the antiquary, that, although "it if 
hard to say what may not supply matter for a reflecting 
miiul« there is always some danger of losing sight of grana 
ol^ects in historical disquisition, by too laborious a fb- 
■earch intt> trifles X'* 



PAST AND PHBSBNT TIMBI. 

There are two Errors into which we easily slip when 
thinking of Past Times. One lies in forgetting, in the 
excellence of what remains, the large overbalance of wortli- 
lessness that has been swept away. The second habitual 
' Error is, that in this comparison of ages we divide time 
merely into Past and Present, and- olace these into the 
balance to be weighcii against each otner ; not considering 
that the present is in our estimation not more than a 
period of thirty years, or half a century at most ; and that 
the past is a mignty accumulation of many such periods, 
perhaps the whole of recorde<l time, or, at least, the whoto 
of that portion of it in which our own country has been 
distinguished §• 

ABritton. tAjrohiDologla,^l.l. |]Hlsk.SOd. Aii%voUitLp.aQS. 
S ColoridgSi 
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TItN rMVDAffi HYllTKItf. 

In iliti nrosent dayi of boHttinl lit>erty, it in more than 
»rob«ble iliat the beiienii of the I'eudnl Hyiitem have bccri 
R>rffottoti amidiit itii abuiiM. ** The iiyHU^m of Hervituile 
which prevailed in tlie earlier perloclM of o(ir hiMtory wuh 
not of timt unmltiaated olmrttcter that may Ik* KvinpoMnt. 
No man, in ihoite <Iayii, could prey upon nociety unlcnH ho 
were at wur with it a« an outlaw- a proclaimed aiut onen 
enemy. Huctc an the lawg were, the pnrpoMcii of law tmd 
not theit been perverted ; it had not been mnde a craft ; 
it aerved to deter men fVom commiitiitg crimen or to 
punish them for the commiMion i neNcr to nhield noto- 
riouM, acknowledged, impudent jauilt, from cnndign pun- 
inhment. And in the iabrio of noclcty, imperfect an it 
waa, the outline." and rudimenta of wliat it ought to Ik*, 
were diatinctly ahown in aomo mnin partH, where thev are 
now well-nigh utterly eflHced. I^ery person liad hia 
place ; there waa a ayatom of auperitrendciice everywhere, 
civil aa well aa religioua. They v^ho were lM>rn in villeln- 
Mge were l)orn to an inheritance of Inlnmr. hut not of inevi- 
tanle depravity and wretche<tneaa. If one clana were 
regardeit in aome reapecta aa cattle, they were at leaat 
taken care of: they were trained, M, nhrltercd. and (iro^ 
tected : and there waa att eye upott them when they 
atrayeii. Ihit, how Urge a part of our prcNcnt population 
•re unowne«l, unbroken to any u>>eful p\irpoikc, HuhHiMiIng 
by chance or by prey ; living in filth, tnipchicf, and 
wretchedneaa i a nuisance to tlie commuitity while they 
live, atul dying miacrably at last*." 

KNOMait OMfTTONV. 

A gifAiNT writer, of the time of Ifenrv II., tella uh that 
"the Kugllith were mdveraally addicted to drunkenni^ii, 
continuing over their cuna day and night, keeping open 
houaea. attd upending the ntcome of their estates In riotoua 
feasts, where eating and driitking were carried to excess 
without any elegance.** t7|>on this pass \gr. Lord Kaimea 
observes i •* I'oople who live in a corner Imagine every- 
thing is peculiar to themselves. What Is here said of the 
Kngiish is connnott to all nations in advancing from the 
aelflshness of savages to a relish lor society, but who havt 
not yet learned to oridle their ap)>etitea." 
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TUB lUMPTUARY LAWS. 

Few enactmenU have been more erroneous in prindple, 
or in operation more detrimental to national prosperity, 
than the Sumptuary Laws; bv which, among ancient 
nations in the midst of their highest luxury, and in the 
earlier ages of our own history, the legislature so vainly, 
and it may be added so ui\justly, endeavoure<i to prevent 
the various ranks of men fVom enjoying the fVuits of their 
industrv or of their patrimonial poswssiona. ** There is 
hardly,^' says Mr. Macculloch, «a single article among 
those that are now reckoned most indispensable to exist- 
ence, or a single improvement of any sort, which has not 
been denounced at iU introduction as a useless super- 
fluity, or as being in some way injurious. Few articles of 
clothing are at present considered more indispensable than 
shirts ; but there are instances on record of individuala 
being put in the pillory for presuming to wear so expen- 
sive and unnecessary a luxury ! Chimneys were not com- 
monly used in England till the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; and, in the introductory discourse to Holin- 
•bed's Chronicles, publishe<l in 1577, there is a bitter 
complaint of the multitude of chimneys lately erectrd, of 
the exchange of straw pallets for mattresses or flock-bedi, 
and of wooden platters for earthenware and pewter. In 
another place, he laments that nothing but oak is used for 
building, instead of willow as heretofore; adding that 
* formeriy our houses indeed were of willow, but our men 
were of oak ; but now that our houses are of oak, our men 
are not only of willow, but some altogether of straw^ 
which is a sore alteradon."* 

Mr. Hallam remarks that the Sumptuary I^aws enacted in 
France and England, during the iourteenth century, by 
the governments, to restrain the extravagance of their 
sul^ects. may well Justify the severe indignation which 
Adam Smith has poured upon all such interference with 
private expenditure. •* *1 he kings of I'Vance and l^ngland 
were, undoubtedly, more egregious spendthrifts than any 
others in their dominions ; and contributed far more by 
their love of pageantry to excite a taste for dissipation in 
tlieir people, than by their ordinances to repress it*.** 

* Hlsi Mid. AVM, vol. tU. ^ 413. 
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Tmih JN A Miiiiiituiily iitUtt|»)tli(f(l inritt, if not Hlioiinlltt^r 

AH t»l>ruil«stH4li unt*. *' lUHlllitlltslii OH lilt* pIttUMinHI Hltll mil. 
VI>HitiHlt«itl uH \\i» llIM HH ItMlUrill imulnUi^y," kAVH httVlil 

lluHiOi '*t4i im^i^Pi vtfiMlily HHil riiriu|ii1(tH. Tlit^ vuIuk 
wtiMi ttU nt«(H |iut u|iiMi HHy jmriimilttr plim«uit* (Itsiii^nilH 
iHi iiitiipAriMiH KHil Ph\m\\M\ii» i Hor U A jHif iiir Iimh ^tttftly 
at Hiiiiittyi whMi tin ii|ii*HflH mi \ttunm hhiI tiiAiuiy, iltuii a 

imWUW will) |lH10ltAll«H» (tllMHIIiHIilM* Alid iirldUlito. KU'llcH 

Art* vAluAtil4t tti At) \mm, mu\ hi aII int»H, \wmuw ihey 

AlWHyv jHirullAM} |llMMirtl^ HUt'tl AM Ult<H AiO AiHUMliHlint hi 
AMfl liwllfti HOr (iAH AUyitlitlK IMUaIh AH(1 ltit(Ulttl0 llie 
lllVtl III' HMilHfy llUl A MHIIMS lif llltHOIir Altll viltUt*, wtliill, if 

it lift HHi uvAfly iiiiiml Al- aU liiiitui, will g^HorAlly AtMiiiuil 

lllliHi ill AtflM llf kllliWittlllitt AHfl r^ftMUIIt^Hli." 
nUMHVnti itV MONAHTHHIblM. 

l/pfiN titti MiimM'i.'iibiiJii III* ilin MoHHHlmittH, i\w pititr, of 
I'liurMi, iiiiMitKi iiiii tUtluk wliirti iltuy Imd Uioit uiuMikifiintsit 
lo twtttivii At* ihitir kaIisii ; liiul wliiiAi ri'Mi Ut itiimi tiiiinb iin 
tiMiiinr |iri«ii, wtiL'iu4ii il hitit vAiitxl vi^y litilu Cot iIumi 
riiiituiiiik )iii<viiiHiily. 'Mils )itto|tlu AUriliuiml itiib MiMy in 

lilt* lllMllluholl of tllli MoilMUllSl ilUI, AA illiUitAlwl ill All Ifllt 

HuiiiuriiAUliitD HOHK of (lilt it Ay : 

" lii lull li|l:H WllHl-, H'KhI VutlHWtii 
Hihiltl tllll VIlUt* I^UMl. Iltl||i;|l, 
A tilUltt:| III' Mm |itibl> tvtiMilu, 
Wiito *nU\ till wiilllltiuil pul|i:u i 

.\iiti M<(ly it<ttii H iitiiiity 

Tiiiil wum liiiiti H'i"tl Hiiil iitmii ; 

•Siilt Itilkl MV, IMibiiniHVUMMill, 
Ahd >U|. I Mill IMi •ItiH'M." 

Tliti jimtplu writiti ill Kiror liurtsj AhlioiiKtl llieiti wan, 
uHfltiiit inlly. iHitiiii uliob|4iviii(j[ Al ilm iiiiiHHulvriiiii SUiU- 
Of^NAi mltiluHlAl, Aiift I'liAiiiy, *MAiliM|- ilmii jiibllir. ntiit 
Vi^rAlMly, Wtiiti iilCltllittlltit tty itui Mtj^inuii i5lilU>« ul llus 

Miildlu Ay^tui Aiiil ill lliu iviii^f nf imli^Diumji mHy, ii|iiiii 
lliti wli lvi 1m aa i^tiiul, ilui lilts iiiiiiikti iliil iiiii full bliiiii of 
tlltsir |i>oftibiiiiMi* " l'|iiiti ivliirli i)iu iHiiliiii iiiiliMi: *' litil it 
ib A t)lrA|t(lt> Kiior III ItiHinOvn ltl4l Kiiljiibll HiiillAbUilioA, 
Uiliilti lllA UihUolulioil, full lllu imU^cHl. IIAI t of II10 IIHlioila 

•t^ lluUiiiiii lllu^ bliii. Ahiw, viil. III. {•. I/Ill. 
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and gKwe that ffeneml relief which the poor laws ire in- 
tended to sflbrd." — ^The greater came of the above riie in 
the price of wheat was the pouring of the precious metals 
into Europe, or, in other words, the increase of money, 
through the disoorery of America ; when the monev-value 
of proTisions became greater, although the real value 
remained the same. 

LIVING IN ilNCIBNT TIMIES. 

We have reached, in this age, so high a pitch of luxury, 
that we can hardly believe, or comprehend, the frugality 
of Ancient Times ; and have, in general, formed mistaken 
notions aa to the habits of expenditure which then pre- 
Tailed. Accustomed to judge of feudal and chivalrous 
ages by works of fiction, or by historians who embellished 
their writings with accounts of occasional festivals and tour- 
naments, and were sometimes inattentive enough to transfer 
the manners of the seventeenth to the fourteenth century, 
we are not at all aware of the usual simplicity with whim 
the gentry lived under Edward I., or even Henry VI, 
They drank little wine, they had no foreign luxuries; 
they rarely or never kept male servants, except for hus- 
bandry ; their horses, as we mav guess by the price, were 
indifferent; ther seldom travelfeiT beyond their county. 
And even then nospitality must have been greatly limiteOy 
if the value of manors were really no greater than we find 
it in many surveys. Twenty-four seems a sufficient 
multiple when we would raise a sum mentioned by a writer 
under £dward I. to the same real value expressed in our 
present money ; but an ineomeof 10/. or %0L was reckoned 
a competent estate for a gentleman ; at least, the lord of a 
single manor would seldom have enjoyed more. A kuight 
who possessed 150/. per annum, passed for extremely 
rich*. Yet this was not eoual in command over commo- 
dities to 4000/. at present. But this income was compare- 
tivelv free from taxation, and its expenditure lightened 
by tne services of bia viUeina. Such a person, b^wever^ 
most have been among the most opulent of the country 
gentlemen. Sir John Fortescue speaks of five pouncu 
a-year as •' a fair living; for a yeomanf .** So when Sir 
William Drury, one of the richest men in Suffolk, be- 

* Macphenmi, Annals, p. 4i4. from Matt Pkrte. 

t I>iffercDoeofLiiiiifedaiidJLbMluts1loMa<Jbi,Y,\^. 
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qu^athVj In Ufia, fifty marks to Mch of his daughters, wo 
muat »ot imagino that ihU waa of graator value tlmn four 
or five huuilretl pouniU of thii Uay ] hut remark the hiuWy 
pride, and want of ready money, wiuoi* induced country 

gentlemen to leave their younger children in jmverty*. 
r, if we read that the exnenae of a icholar at the uui- 
veraity, in 1A14, waa but nve pounda annually, we bhould 
eiT in auppoaing that he had the liberal acconmuulatiun 
which the preaent age deema indiapenaable ; hut ciaibider 
how much could he affbrded for about aixty pounda, which 
would be not fw iVom the proportion. And what would a 
modern lawyer aay to the foUowing entry in thn church- 
wardena' aocounta of St- Murgaret, Weatmintiter, fur )47() : 
" Alao paid to lUiger Tylpott, learned in the law, fi>r Ida 
oounael'givingj U«. H(<., with JhurpeHca for kU lUnntrf." 
Though fifteen timea the fee might not aeem altogether 
inadeouate at present, five ahillinga would hardly furnish 
the table of a barriater, even if the faatidiouauess of our 
mannera would admit of hia accepting auch a duleij:. 

KMiABUTHAN UVINO. 

It ia the vulgar idea that Queen Kliaaheth'a maids of 
honour breakfaateil on beef-ateaka and ale, and that wine 
wvia auch a rarity aa to be aold only by apothecaries as a 
cordial. The uvkruce of good living was as well undeFutiuHl 
in those daya aa it ia now, though the /ia-Ai«iu miglit Ih) 
iomewhat diflbrent : the nobility had I'Veuuh cmiks ; and 
among the diahea enumerated, we find **not only Iteef, 
nmttun, veal, lamb, kid, pork, rabbit, capon, nig ;" but 
idso re(l, or fallow deer, and a great variety of ftbli ami 
wild fowl, with paatry and creams ^ Italian coufectiona, 
and preserved frnita, and aweetmeata from Portugal ; nay, 
we are even told of cherriea aerved i\|) at twenty shiUiuga 

* lliiit. of IlMWbtm), |i. Ul. 

i NiwUdU'ii inuHtrHtUmH. p. fl. One ftiot of tM« oIhm itlit. 1 nwn, 
siaggor lua. Tttti gn»k% HHrl of Wnrwiuk writoH U\ u privHtu Bi<nUumuu, 
tiir Thoiniw Tuddcnhum, tagging niu hwa of twtmty iHiuiutn, ttt luAkuiiv* 
A sum he h»4 tu |t»y. VmUmx I^uUuth, vttl. i. \u ti4. What wh3 khHl 
Wi) iuhUu thi» oummtmkurate t^i thu itrtwuiU vuluu («f nioiiuy r Ihtt uii 
ingonloui friunit HuggMitutt, wliut I ttn nut t}ut)»ti(m ia thu cubu, tluvt thu 
WUK tiue of nmny luMura mltlruiMuil to thuuithtti*«uitMof WHrwink, in lUitor 
to raitte, hy thuir omUrihuthnib, a oo»bi(turnhlu ium. It U vmtuuit, in 
tliin iigiit, u» ttu iUuHtrutiuu uf lUHnnttrit. 

f UftUttiu, lli«(. Mia. Ag««, Yul. iil. \i^ 4&i— 4Aa. 
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a pound. The variety of winet can hardly be exceeded at 
present : for a writer of EliKabeth'i time roentloni flfty- 
iix difbrent kindi of French wine, and thirty-iix Spanlih 
and Italian wine, imported into Kngland*. 

KLIIAHNTilAN LITKRATURK. 

WiiKN we ipeak of the Glliabethan ityle, or the Rliia- 
bethan prrioil, of Literature, we uie an exprcaaiun which 
is not altOKOther correct: for the forty-four yeara of 
KlliaUth a reign embraoecl more than one \\tr\oi\ of it vie, 
both In poetry and in nroie. The literature of tlie earlier 
yearn of thia reign exhibits much of tho ilmplicity of the 
ohbn literature, Imt la rather mMicir : in the middle of the 
reign tho tUHte for learning and foreign languages, mixed 
witli the peculiar character of the court of Uie virgin 
out tni, produced a atvle that waa AiU of |>edantry and lar^ 
frtclud conceita; whtlat in the latter yeara of thia centurv 
we Imve tho Arat examples of that pure nervous style whion 
charncteriiied so many of the writers of the following age. 
In iUust ration of what we have Just said, we neecloiuy 
olmc'rve, that the celebrated play of '* (Ununer Gurton's 
Nrt'dle** wa? written in the earlier years, and that some of 
the best pieces of Shakspeare appeared in the latter years, 
of the relgt) of £lixabetht. 

RKKr-HATKRS. 

Fkum Ilet^ry VIII. it la tliought that the yeomen of the 
guard deriveil tho iuhritjuei by which they are known to 
every child in tho realm — that of JSeef^trrs^ through the 
Klnu*H trick w\m\ the surfeit-siok Abbot of Heading. The 
royal frolic has been oAen related i it is enough here to 
remark, that it was performetl in the disguise ot a veoman, 
anti ended by restoring to tho Abbot hia appetite for ^/. For 
certain inquirers, however, this explanation waa too literal, 
or, nerhaps, displayeil too little learnitig : so, etymologists 
eontlemned tho explanation aa a vulgar Krror, and traced 
Beet-eaters to Ji^ikt*. fh)m the yeomen of tl)e guard 
wbu waite<l at the royal table at great solomnities, and 
were ranged near the 6«{|)fS-/«, or sideboards;):. The former 
origin, nevertheless, seems the more prolmQe, if any, than 
the obvious looks and living of the men themselves, is at 
all watued. 

* Mriu JMn\Miin t I«tt«rAry QsMtts, 

I S«o AnM^ Rn«ri vOil. 1100, voK ti. ^ «ni 
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** TiiiD noAtT uv.v.v or Oht> ibkolamd. 

In theNotGiito Hume'it JHntori/ nf Rngiftm/, vol. I., ftS, 
are NOtnc cxtrActi from thn I/ousehold Uouk ofttio mtabliMh- 
ment of tlio fifth enrl ol Northumberlatu]. l)eirut) iti 151'i ; 
and no baron'i family livrd oti a more Hplendid Bcale. Vet 
tbcv lived moiitly upoti imltiMl meat. Tliua : '* Six hundred 
ancl forty'Hcven nhcep are allowed, at twenty-pence apiece; 
and theM neem to be all efit nnlted, except l)etweeti Lammaa 
and MichaelmaM, p. A. Only twenty Ave hogM are allowed, 
at two nhillingN Apiece ; twenty-eight vcala at twenty- 
1>enco ; forty lamlM at tenpence or a ihlUIng, p. 7. Ttieie 
•eem to be reHcrved for my lordV table, or that of the upper 
lervantH, called the ktHghtn* table. The other M^'vanta. as 
thev ate lalted meat airn(wt through the whole year, and 
ivhn few or no vegetablen, had a vcrv bad and unhealthy 
diet: HO that there cantiot be anytning more erroneoiia 
than the magrdflcent idcAH formed of llw HoaU liccfof Old 
JSnfi/nml." J'robably. ihiH tiational diiih Ig not older than 
the time of C/harleN 1 1 . when a roant chine of beef waN a 
favourite mippet viand ; although thin inference In from 
better aiithorlly than the Anecdote of Oliarlcfi kniuhtitig a 
loin of beef iSirlniu)^ tipoii an oak tablo lately shown at 
Frhlay Hill Ilounr, (Jhiiif^ford, Kfwcx. 



"aam.kt oil. 

VviWkrtnn gcncTAllv inmglne thi«i term to be a vulgar 
corrujition of" NAlfl(f Oil;" whereAn it Applies to a different 
kind of oil to that uned in HHladN. The truth in. the Mnllfl 
ytM the head piece in the timen that defensive nrmotir wan 
•0 much in une. and the mdlet oil wan that Hort of oil which 
^aa uaed for cleaning atid briglitetiing it. ThuM. we Imvo 
"a aallet and ij NculleA " in the inventory of Mr. LAwrenoe, 
Sector of Htawelv, co. Derb. The word occurs ngain In 
the Inventory of Pet. 'Iretrhvilc, K^q., Anno IAhi • And 
alio in the deacription of the NarcaNticAl coat of ('ardinal 
Wolaey:— 

*' AriM up .Tnoico, nnd piii on ihy unlAtt." 
We lee, tltercfore, that the oil rctaiticd the name long 
Afttr the aallet was out of une. 
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FLAOt ON OASTMit. 

That nobfemtn and g«nUein«n of ancient fAmilietthould 
not mort fluently diapUy a banner of «helr artut oti tlieir 
CMtiet, in«tetil of the nAtifmal flag, whid}, projierly apeak- 
ing» tlM*y have not tbe alighteat right to uae, arinea {terhapa 
■a much (Vom ignoratiee and iodim^rencc an from moilMty. 
They would laugh at tlic kJea of painting a alUeltl diarge^l 
with the union badge on ihetr carriagea ; and yet they plaoe 
it over their reaidencea, though it wouhl be ati appropriate 
in one nlace aa in tlie otlier How much more in cliartictrr 
with all the amtociationa which our inhabited cantlei and 
ancient family manaiona, are calculated to excite, would be 
a banner of the quartcrwl coata of the family, to denote tlic 
preaonce of the owner, than the inoongruoua ctmibinatioii 
which ia uaually adopted for tlie national flag*. Thia obner- 
vatioii appliea, mntaHt mtitmiHiM, to Arundel and Alnwick 
Castlea i Chattworth, Woburn» and other noble aeauf . 

"up with tub »cn/* 
To ri<e with the Sun. imnliea, in common parlance, very 
early habita, of difficult attainment. But, *' we riae wiih the 
aun at Christmas: it were but continuing to do ao till tlie 
middle of April, and without any ^terceptilile change, we 
should And ourselves then risittg at Ave o*clock \ at which 
hour we might continue till September, and then accom- 
modate ourselves again to the change of aeanon, rt^gulating 
alwaya the time of retiring in the same proiwrtion. They 
who require eight hours' aleep would, ujton such a ayatem, 
go to beil at nine during four montlis!}:. 

TBB OIRPEW, 

Til a erroneous notions which long prevalletl upon the 
original olject of the Curfew, show how liable men are to 
overcharge the memory of an oppressor, and to mistake 
goo<l for evil intentiotis, aim ply Wause they emanate from 
A man uaually characterised mr cruelty. The cuntom of 
covering up nrea about sunset in summer, and alnmt eight 
at night in the winter, at the ringing of a bell, called tno 

• Thcue Riniutantt «r© noinotlniwi vory wntly. Thp mysl ulnnitnnt ill 
Wlnttimr Csttlg i« f[>urt«vn yanU in length, snd elpttl tn brwwiUi, and 
coti two hundrvd pnundu, 

t R«lrospMllytRayt«w. % aoulhsy*! Colloquks. 
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cnuvrp^fiu'* Of cuffew.btll, i« nujitioied to httv« boeti Intro- 
duced by Williftm t., tind to htivo been imposeil upon tbe 
£ngliiih M i biidtte of Hervitude ; itnd it \\m often been 
quoteit to ftbow \^'uh whit ieverity tb« Conqueror couttlit 
to t^reM hli oruel government, even to tbe very lire sldfHi 
of our fbr«fkther«. Tbusi we re»d of tbe Duttfc of HfMnt- 
ingfl beeomingt n tide of lorrow, wbich old men nurrated 
by tbe Ikbt of tbe embere until wurned to «llence by tlic 
tollhig of tbe curfew. Thofflion, in bli Semmn, counto* 
ninoM thti opinion of tbe tyranny of tbe oustom t 

** The Bhtverlny wr«l«h(M iitlh« ourfew sotitid, 
Dejected iutik Itito their ftordtd bedi, 
And throufh the mouftifut yhiom of Atietetit tlttie«, 
Muied iiid, or drentnl of belter.** 

Henry, in hie HUlot^ of Brilaifu qto. eilltM vol. III. p. ^61, 
however, inye tble oftlnion doee not neem well* founded ) 
for there ie eufflclent evidence that tbe «ame custom pre- 
vailed In France, Spain, Italy, Scotland, and probably in 
all tbe other countries of Europe, at tbig prrlod : it was 
intended ag a precaution against Areg, which were then 
very freouent nnd very destructive when so many houses 
were built of wood; and of such Ares tbe Saxon Chro- 
nicle makes frequent mention. Again, the Curfew Is 
stated to have been used in England at n much earlier 
date than the Conqueror s reign ^ and bv one of England's 
best monarchs, Alfred, tbe restorer ot the University of 
Oxford ; who ordained that all the InbabitHnts of that city 
should, at the ringing of the Curfew bell at Carfax, cover 
up their Ares and go to bed ; which custom, it is stated in 
resliaU's ttitto^^ ^f' Oivfotift "is observed to this day, and 
tbe bell as constantlv rings at eight as Great Tom tolls at 
nine/* It is, theretore, reasoniiole to conclude that the 
Conqueror revived or continued tbe custom, which he ha<t 
previously established in Normandy, and regarded in both 
countries as a beneAclal law of police. 

We likewise ilnd the Curfew mmtionetl to a very late 
period as a common and approved regulation, which would 
not have been the case baii it been originally imposed a« 
**a badge of aervltude,*' or a law to tirevcnt the people 
meeting to concert by their Are*slde>) the means of resist- 

* Thensme la Alio trnoedto the Norman tnrr^ntu. TiiMiuler tUiee 
It to be derived from €nt:fbu or gartfbu, m being Intended to ndverllte 
the people to leeure themMWee fretn the robbers and revellere of Ihe 
nlfhi 
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ing WUIiam*! oppressive rule. We cren And the ringing 
of the Curfewbeh provided for by bequesU of tracts oT 
land or other property ; although tnis ringing was but the 
relic of the custom ; for the people are not supoosed to 
have been compelled to put out their fires and lights 
beyond the reign of William II. Henry I. restored the 
use of lamps and candles at court in the night, after the 
ringing of the Curfew-bell, which had been prohibited by 
his predecessors*. 

Polydore Vergil favours the vulgar notion of the cut- 
torn being opnressive, by observing : ** in order that he 
(William) mignt convert the native ferocity of the people 
into indolence and sloth, he deprived them of their arms, 
and ordained that each head of a family should retire to 
rest about eight o'clock in the evening/A/Tt;t/}</ mkcd the 
ashes over hitjire; and that for this purpose a sign should 
be made through every village, which is even now pre- 
served, and called in the Norman Coverfen.** Voltaire, in 
his Universal Dictionari/, on the other hand, ridicules the 
idea of the Curfew being a badge of degradation » and 
regards it as only " an ancient police." 

In further proof that the custom cannot justly be con- 
sidered as evidence of nn unworthy state of subjection, is 
the fact that the obligation to extmguish fires and liglits 
at a certain hour was imposed upon his sul^l^cts by 
David I.J King of Scotland, in his Leijcs Bunjorum ; and 
in this case, no one ever imagined that it conveyed any 
sign of infamy or servitude. 

ANCIENT VALUE OP MONEY. 

In reading the many curious records which are pre- 
served to us of the comparative expense of living in past 
ages, its amount, at first sight, appears almost incredibly 
lowt ; the reader, in few cases, rightly estimating the 
Comparative Value of Money in the past and present times. 

« Win. Mnlmib. fol. 8ft. 

t In 1SU9. the prioo of n fat Iamb in London, from ChrlstmaB to 
Bhrovettdo, wab \M. (SUUingfleet'B Chronicum /jti«(fciim,p.66.) Throe 
ycnmnfterwards, the prioo of a fnl wether was !«., and that of a oweBrf. 
(I)ugdiUo's HitL SLPauVt Cathedral) \ and in 190!), there is a notice 
of an extravagant price given on occacion of an tnstnllation fea«t: 
two nundrod sheop cost 30/., or .1^. per head. (W. Thorn, inter Decern 
Pcriptores.) The reader will not much err, if ho multiplies thetic lums 
by 15, 01 exprtMMive of their proportionate value at the present dnj*. 
N 
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rtippifpw*^ »f living vwHwl frum «Mi*fl«Oi to miPPltilMli 
0f whftf Ir rlowi m \\w p%m\\^ imUni, Th^ rwil |»ni|iHi - 
ttmi Ifi ^OHfiHMAlty VAtyiii^j tmii in pnl^r fii »voiil 

Ik^ii AtwMtn^il AH fh^ ^p\wm\ Av^mn^i And ihiiv i)HiUf)i)i»iil 
by lhr*»e jjlvw IwpMty i «r, lit Ptli^^r woulm, ihp vaIu** of » 
6#rtAin ^nm ih^ wa4 ^(uaI ip (w^nfy iUmti mi imwU »*> ml 

efr^HtAiih^ inNllMmi mnm Afiftr thtu p^rlm i\w trnhmwa 
In ih^ 0t^|)i»nH# »f IIvImis (I^^p^aa^I O (hi* Avt^fA^^ at flv^ j 
And ihpfpfofPi Aiid f«f wmiii* p^mihHw to wwij, thi» nmlii- 
pll#f will hp f\fim\ \mm\ of imi\^*. 



Thh Mp\Hy of ihi* litimtiMiM^ (if ihp Km\M\ inmmf(«liA 
mi (h^ir C^Mlniii Haa hppH ibiPAM^Iy ov^rrAiw j And Im^ l^^d 
^ mAny prrnnwMM im|»ri)«i«iMnA ol Uni |)^rHonAl mUnrt^Uifint 

TbiP (iHtlMwinff Vim\mfHi\vti i mI^Iu Mf t^Mtfli^li Mmm In from Air i^fmU- 

fftf»f$, Hf »(mf^, N ilm»Mr ili« «I(||IIhm bvlWru MiK U«» *tMtMMif», wUhU, 
HidutiM li r- 
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tics of our sovereigns; although there is an epoch at which 
these representations assume some clHim to authenticity. 
An ingenious writer has compared the monarchs anterior 
to Henry VI 1 1, to "the visioned line of Banquo, imagi- 
nary creations, with so strong a family resemblance even 
in tneir dresses, that we may exclaim with Macbeth, the 

' other gold bound brow is like tho flrst, 
A tliird U like thv former. 
>Vhy do you Hhow mo thin? ' 

The time is fast arriving, however, when it will bo gene- 
rally acknowledged, that to stam^ such false improssiona 
upon the pliant but retentive mind of youth, is worse 
than leaving it a blank altogether. To a child a picture 
is a picture, and it is as easy, and much wiser, to place the 
authentic instead of the fictitious resemblance before it, as 
soon as it is capable of being interested by either*." 

Numismatists are not, however, uniform in their opi- 
nions as to the extent of the reliance to be placed upon these 
medatlic portraits. Mr. J. Y. Akerman observes: <<it is 
qpite evi(lent that the effigies of the English monarchs on 
their coins are not (iketienfes until the time of tlenry VIII., 
whatever the ingenious may say to the contrary. Some 
have supposed that the ruue figures on the Saxon coins 
are likenesses, but the idea is ridiculous. Folkes, in his 
7\ihh of Knifluth SUver Coins, remarks that the kings of 
England are represented bearded on their great seals, but 
always snrootn-faced on their coinst." 

Mr. Tdl observes upon this interesting point of identity : 
''having paid some attention to the portraits of our 
sovereigns, I am decidedly of opinion that we occasionally 
see a real, though rough, likeness in profile of our earliest 
kings, even of William I. As to Henry I. and Stephen, 
ally one who is a Judge of portraits may find, on compa- 
rison, a certain profile preserved* throughout. With full- 
faced coins, the cane is diflerent ; thouuh I have seen a 
halfpenny and a gold noble of Hichard II., both atruck 
when he was a boy. and conveying, to a certain extent, 
the image of the youthful sovereign. But, it is not until 
the reign of Fienry VIII. that we obtain a real likeness on 
afull-faceilcoint.^' 

* riunclKi'M History of DrltUh Costume, p. 23.1 
t NumisutRtIa Manual, p«gt 13t), note. 
% Essay on tho Roman Denarius, dio. p. 67, nots* 
n9 



ISO IH>I>VLAH KRR0H8. 

^\'ant of Judgment in the encravcn at the Koyal Mint 
hatt. (hmbtlevM, niuhiphtnl these Errors in mixiern aa in an- 
cient times. This is es|>ecially instanced in the coinage of 
Caeorge 111. 'i*))e head ol* tins monarch u|M)n his crown- 

1>iece by IMstrucci is, as to likeness, conipletelv erroneoui. 
Indeed, this artist, Mr. Till infers. *' never could have seen 
Caeorge III. It excites our risilulity to notice the first 
half-crown of this monarch, exhibiting our respected old 
king with a neck like unto a gladiator. This, it aimeart, 
did not please: another was executed; tlie fault, u any, 
was mendetl. and, ttiil no liktntrt^. * * If the head on 
the croN\ npiece was a likeness, why not then have engraved 
the half-crowns from the same model? They present very 
ditfl^rent ])ortraits altogether; surely, this must be very 
absurd— what can be more ridiculous, than to see three 
coins representing the same person, issued at one and tlie 
same time, all bearing ditf^rent countenances/ Why not 
have taken the cop)>er twoj>enny piece, engraved at Soho, 
(near lUrmingham,) by Kutchler. as a copy /—this in iiie 
thu Sovereign, probably one of the l>est likenesses extant; 
or, if at a loss, many tine metlals by the same artist, or the 
\\*)<MiH, convey a faithful resentblance of (Jeorge III." 

"^(ill, the scepticism as to likenesses on coins may be 
canit'd too far; and, to guard against any misconception 
on this point, a com|>etent writer observes: " the tyro in 
numismatics must not be led into the notion that little 
de|>endence is to be place<l on the tidtlity of ntedallic por- 
traits in general. No concluKion would be more false. 
The instances commenttHl upon are peculiar exceptions, 
thoroughly understoml by ex})erienced numisntatints; and 
so far from misleading, (them,) merely unmse by the skill 
and ingenuity they display. The fact that these ingenui- 
ties are so easily detected, proves the truth of the utandard 
likenesses with which the regular coins abuiulantly furnihli 
us. Certainly, excessive ilattery prevailed on ancient coins, 
though scarcelv more so than it does on most nMulern 
medals; but this was worked into the legends, and iniagin 
ary devices, while the portraits were studiuu^ly copied 
from the reality*." 

>» NumlHUiatio Journnl. Aiirll IKI?. In connexion with tho above 
inquiry, we may remark, that the uuthentiiity of llouhruKiii'ii cele- 
braUNi ptirtraiU uf KngU*b aovereitjnii, whence the UlitBti-ulifn« tu our 
popular hUttirlet have moatly been (Hipied. rent* u]>on very ulinacr 
Mlfrmeo, ''llouUrakeo, as tholat« Lurd urfurdjiutiy vbburvmt. wa« 
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QVKEN ANNE 8 FARTHINOS. 

Few Errors have become more popular than that of the 
extreme rarity of the Farthing coinage of Queen Aniie. 
Manpr a tyro \i\ numismatics, on inspecting the cabinet of 
a coin collector, has exclaimed : ** But you have not a 
Farthing of Queen Anne? You know there were only 
three of them struck*.** Anil so current has l)een this belief, 
tliat, probably, no practical ICrror has occasioned more 
mischief and mortification to those who have been misletl 
by it, than that which we are about to elucidate. This task 
has often been attempteil, but has never been so satisfacto- 
rily performeil as by our friend, Mr. William Till, the 
respectable meilallist, in I^ndon ; who, at our request, in 
the year 1885, drew up as a)inplcte an explanation of the 
£rror as his extensive acquaintance with numismatics, 
and his long experience in coin-dealing, enabled him to 
accomplish. 

Mr. Till observes : •' it will scarcely be believed, that 
persons from almost all parts of England have travelled to 
the inetro{)oli8, on the qui vivc to make, as they sunposed, 
their fortunes, with a Farthing, or a presumed Fartning of 
Anne, in their possession ; and which, on being taken to 
the British Museum, has been found to be almost or 
entirely wortldcss'f . From York, and even from Ireland, 
persons have come : a poor man from (he former, and a 
man and his wife from the latter, place. Indeed, it is to 
be regretted, that these are not the only instances known 
by many. Most of our countrymen labour under the 
delusion, that Queen Anne struck only three Farthings : 
/ beg leave nutst unrquivocaifi/, and mlh deference, t^) axsurtt 

Ignoriint of our hltttory, unlnqutHttivo into the nutlicnticlty of tho 
drawings whicli wcro trunimiitted to hini, and cngravwl whntcvor \vr« 
sent; HdductngtwoinntHnccB.nnmoly, Curr, Rarlof Soincrt«ot, and Socro- 
tary Thurloo, ns nut only npuriouii. but not llnvifig tho IcabI i*CitcmlSlnnc« 
to tho i>ci*iiontt thoy pix>tond to ivprownt. An nnonytnoxit, but evidently 
welMnfoimod writer, (in the QoiUrmaH^t MafHtMine,) further fttatcs, 
tliat ThurliH2'8, and lOxnit thMff of tlio othcrii. arc copictl from head* 
painted for no ono knows who."— Lodpo's llhittratM Bioffvaphf/. 

* If you answer in tiio aflirmnttve, ho is ready for you, armed at nl) 
points, witli tho old story: "Why, thero never wero ImttluxH): th« 
Museum has two of them, and would givoa largo sum for (ho third !,** 

t In the TitniSt Sept. SO, IBS6, a magistrato rotates tho olrcumstunco 
of a poor man coming to London from Itcdf ordsliiro with a real but com- 
mon Farthing of Queen Anuo, in tlio hope of maktnff his fortune by it. 



Ihimpfh: T« {tik^\ Willi mty timpif wf i^Htkitiiii rtik 

il H]«|lN(M ttml MitHP yi>(tfl^ MfM1*j M 1^1 y \u \nriiMf¥ 

trf«k(< mt MHkiHfi (Iff* ihiHt|: 

<H khh UkuHtiff h^Kf^ftntihfifiHh' i^i If l« ftli«lM; "1^^ hMf«(h«<itf4 
*fM« ttN(f| rtHMfffflf*. flmf fith I^M•|<^•f«»*f flf^- M^^ Plii*hm*i m^ mi- 

^iHHH\h ftht^ht^Hi Wfflf l(*ff^f« NfffI r(|f|4Hh»flMH« U^ f l4l« «44l^f j Mf4 
If M «^f t>»f ♦ l^/tf* ^HHi H fw<t*l^ I^Hfl MrtrffhM^rf f* MHit^ ^ fl*f ffW*<«*/ 
Ht **»l^ fff Ml*. ffftfhJ't*, lf»f Iftl/ifffffif fKH l« K«ft«hf<*fH<^»» W^ HHii hI |fi# 
l«f*|«hl|#'* fM«»»hM IfKffftH rfls^HthH-fl irhrtf If*. f(iHH|^(ff #M *# 4#«f*^ 
A«hK* I'rtf MllhM " "If tmjt iih IH f^W^H^^^»♦<« hf tiifhh Kf f<«f Ifhk^H^i 
ff<?fl flfh hitiHHI Mf I'l^fMlK fl**- •♦^♦f'f »«*♦♦•♦•*•, Wilfl H«h »<f fIfHW. kftHmH*! 

H*f*f< f»«f «<#.ff.*-rti ifrtMfM |*MH»f»u." tifh if^f l^^ ifiumn m hk 

0MfHH'i* i'Mth, I*. i!t^) fMft^M' '• Off*, hf ^Uhtti. Hf t/M, <*ft« *l»h<t« ff* 
Ittb ht n h^hhi-, nUti «rt{M Uh^hhu}*^ ihnrh Jf hi hh •w*»f, -h ft filifff. l*Hnhp " 

htii-hiUi hhi tehihh hihU ^itnhh Mf iuiUiHi. fMftflfrtf f^ Wtf" ht ^^♦^*. ^|f.^M 
Iff Ml^ (HiftH hH.Jlii**- ^^^tu^hf^. fHh «r#lf^«- J« wf* ffff^Wftf^'l h^^fiinHH^^HH Hf 
♦lt^ Pi^thtf^iih^) "WhM <T»M fff^ f■^f^f*^f flifhlf ♦f»f».*tft». U lM'fHfff>/| fM4 
tft^f^ If tmf, tutf fftfi- tt-Ht. H thmh f^Hfhu Aiiitt'» t>t*rlhhw ht t-ithhHt^. 
f*'h dtit'li l« f^^ ff-Hflt. 'hih fmUittUt0 |.fiff»Hf !♦.*■* ni-h tihi-hhfi ff-tttn it 

#MI HUHH^HHhir h-U^t- ifft fit*, ifhuih Wf*i.fhfr. ^W^ flfft** M^f^ Iff^ 
4fftfl# hf^hhhH AtiUtii If wff* |f^f frtf^♦Tfi^♦T fw l*Mtf. ?» H.lhf»t^ ^^f ^<»f- 
flflW**, *fff/l .•*l*^ Hft-fh Hit-hh^Ufhi f^llfTf^tf^^f 'I lt/»*. ^If ^^MwfT« ffr/rf ^ 
tfitiiihWiiHf nhfh. fh*(f fl*^W'rtlM^/f rtllf^f^ftf t'?*f **•♦■*'• *rtt''ffW Nh .»«/<k, 
W*/l * *^/«•^*«^« ^ Mfit (»f ^^W-lt ^ftf fhr ihh f^hhHi't lu*i,hhhti*i HHfl HhP 
#«# ki ^1tH4 tm> Wff ^f fir*, fll^^^. tl*N^ft#rt*.M.f4lffi^»# Wff«*.j 1^ 
fcWWf Mf^ *|l«.f« IM/I fftifftlA^/l hH ftif^hUtlMf Hi hUhht, iht- htpltt^ i 
jMy t*t HtHtM'4 f f<K^ ^»n h*i i*ttih hf ft hit-tht-t HiUtntth Ih hhf tteiftH 
ihh 4U^t hH^frtiipi HH-ih^ , huHi hi tttuhnMh M^ff ht-fhth ff,^y ift>tH 
4¥^Hfti44 ifiitHjf hihH iHipl't'fh^'trM #^f^ hkhh httW thHH. Wf/I Mi*H1 
Iffkf «w f^^W^lf f^j«. Il^w^*. ii n ^^ f^, t^t-hMiH^ hit f »t^ HtifHiiH- iif 
H**CPH A*f*ff'f I'rftllfltt/t* *rlrl*-lf lffH'^, htftH Uttih h HfHe. hhHi htan^h^ 
in ihf^ii fr«l If l# HifihiW'if H HiiMrtkh "H hi hfii\ IhhHi. hhhim^h th*f 
*(?♦«*• *Wrt/» hHtftttf thh Hrhi trt tht- ^Hiitti ftUhttHh fft^ mffhfhUlH'fi *Wr- 
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'* In the Britiih Miueuin;' continues Mr. Till, " are mx 
distinct Tarieties of the Farthings of Queen Anne : indeed, 
there may be said to be f^even ; but orw ^orl alone really 
circolatecl, and this is the variety on which we see the 
figure of Britannia on the reverse, and below it, in the 
exergue, the date 1714, (No. 6 ) I count, in my own 
cabinet, from fifteen to tueniy of tliem. 

'' The other six varieties are what are termed pattern 
pieces, struck for approval, but from which no copies for 
circuLition have been taken. The portraits on the obverses 
are much the same; the busts ornamented with drapery, 
and the head adorned with a string of pearls. The reverses, 
except in one •instance, differ from the common Farthing 
which circulated; and, on the pattern, in which no dif- 
ference exists, we find, instead of ' Anna Dei Gratia,* the 
legend * Anna Regina/ surrounding the queen's bust. 
This pattern is rare." 

The value of these Farthings varies from I/, to 3/. ; but 
the scarcest has brought upwards of 5/ at a public auc- 
tion. It is, however, only important here to specify the 
value of the common and real Farthing of Anne, which 
was current generally, and which is state^l by Mr. Till 
to bring from 7*. to 12«., *' and if extremely fine in preser- 
vation, may be worth a guinea. Some are found with a 
broad rim, and are considered more scarce than the others. 
I speak of these coins as being in cof>per." Dr. Dibdin 
states the value of this Farthing to be under f)8. Mr. J. Y. 
Ackerman, a numismatist, recognises *• the common current 
farthing of Anne " as scarce, but scarcer with the broad rim*. 

*• Having described the real and pattern Farthi.igs of 
Queen Anne, (adds Mr Till,^ it may be desirable to 
mention a lot of trumpery tokens of brass, which have 
caused much trouble* to the possessors, as well as annoy- 
ance to others, particularly to the officers attached to tne 
medal-rooms of the British Museum. 

death, kby no meaiu rare. Dr. Dibdin states, that "Anne was alwajs 
averse to a copper coinage, though much wanted Croker exerted hia 
abilitiefl in engraving the dies, hoping their elegance and beauty would 
merit ber attention ; but it waa to no purpofie. The queen could not be 
brought to hear of a copper coinage ; and the nominal Q,ueen Aime'f 
Parthinga are these trial piec^i."— Northern 'four, page 733 

* For farther details, see the Mirror, No Jri. Mr. TUl has reprinted 
hia oommunication, with additiona Otid oorreQti(m»«\ii \v\a Vbvn&nQ>^ 
Uttle Eamy ob Hm Bomsn Denarius and £ng,\iAi ^VlN«t Y«dbks A"*^* 



164 fowvuAU fmmuM, 

** TImnni 0k«fM of broM m Mntm Iban (fo« tmI if^///r 
Fftrttiingi of Anno. On tiMi hM4 fAAa, ib#y |»rM#ri( you 
wUh AH «)i4M^»M« twft of tb# (\u»m, wkti « lofijg« M?r«g|g^y 
mtkt WiWktt th«ti)f tbi« iov«r«M[n, witti th« U|pMl ' An»« 
Difi (ir»U«/ On th« r^ftrm, iim royul urm»m tb« «liiifHi 
of A eroM, (roM« Mrt mmmimm mtn htuwtmi Ute <jf«i«rter» 
fngi;) ifMl«6d, v#rv «imil«r to th« *l>iUing of Ann« (Mforo 
t!^m UnUm t tboir (Mto, gimutrMWy, 17 i i, V\imm wortlilam 
eounUtru tiAvo e«iiMd mi inimot>«o «i^ of troabk; iIm 
low«r elmm haeoming j^omnmed ttf i\mn, mid nUriUiff 0W 
(m \mitifu fimeA) for London, to m$\ui tt»«ir fMUitim, Tltov 
wonl4 not \m worth notfisfng I»«r6, w«fr« it not to imSAUii 
tb#m •« [»I#6M of no ^aAm wliitt«v6r */' 

Op iUI tim blunder* wbi«t} Imv« 4^«n(M«d from our 
Nutlonttl Mint. tliOM of ttM two Error niitftN»nc« of 
Omras ILmul Gwrg^ 11 L, fc^rnx^U t^rin«d ''Towor 
HnlfiN^ne^," MtAmI iiri^^min^nt. Inattmi, it muvt ovcrr 
r«m»in * m«tt4»r of M«tonyini«f»t, ihuimcU a drcumMUinco 
eotil4 Uuve t«ki^i |/)«tce. If tli« eoikcutr of iUtm coin« 
win tMktt tbi» troabb to muruU, Im will find, in th« yt^r 
1730, ono of Umi h^lfiT^n^ of tlti; Ari»t'itMM)&(l M>v<^rd^n 
«|^«1U4 <iiioofi/<i, ThU ci^rtiiinly in vary tattrniiniiufiry ; 
imt, in it i»ot muaii ftmrtt m to find, l»uii«^i^|ui^l(iy, oi<<; 
imuinfi from tli6 Mint of hii» iuco^iMor, (jt^>r{4t' III,, iiku^' 
¥fi§» miiHiiHiitf 'Vldn remin 0M>iiM/t» inHUsmi of tii^^M^iMij, 
An4 wMi imumd in 1772* Tlt^^rt; it» reimm Ut htHtvc, lUni, 
nftar tlut lniUtr coinnf wtire circuinUui, n rtwurd wuh otYmtul 
(or (tfich [iittcti, if reiurnad to i\^ Mini. 'I'liU in inninUle, 
im i\wy ¥fftrti fnor» rata timii tlio§<f of O't^irge II f, 

Wii ftro too Apt to con»i4«r a nm^lv-worn duintu to he 
of dtiort wMglit. Mr» lUt^lu^t int«, luiwavtir, pruvt^l limt 

* A puUiUmn orum praour«4 omoftiitm tMunt^ru, w)<Mi i(« {>(Mic<^ in 

tmnm fmr im4 mw to vUw iUU '* grimi uurUmiiy," nitA iUii luti4Utrd 
tumM UUt 4t»m^Um Ut gMi4 muuHtni ; Unr fUuMidUm ii whm, hm mut </f nm 

MMiing nrmi, tHil MmitmmlftiHUinnt4 Amm, nUttnn^Uai UnuntvUw^ 
Mm o9 hh W^fnr, l^t Urn Imm»» wm^ t<M vr<iftt«bl« t^ \m utiUmuMM* 
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the obliterAtion of the impressioni on gold coini ii not 
alwayi attended with a diminution of weight ; but that the 
luppoaed abrasion of the prominent parts it, in fact, a 
depresaion of those parti into the mass, bringing them to 
a level with the rest. 



PROHIBITED TRADE. 

Say, the great political economist of France, quotes a 
forcible instance of the effbcts of Prohibition. During 
the reign of Napoleon, vessels were despatched from Lon- 
don, freighted with sugar, coffee, tobacco, and cotton 
twist, for Salonica (Macedonia), whence these articles of 
merchandise were carried by beasts of burden, by May of 
Servia and Hungary, to Germany and France : so that an 
article coniuroed at Calais was brought from England, 
only twenty miles distant, by a route, which, in point ot 
expense, mutt have been equivalent to a voyage twice round 
the globe. 

HOLIDAYS AND TRADE. 

PuBLio Holidays are much less prejudicial to Trade 
than is generally imagined. Thus, ** if by an agreement 
amongst themselves, or by a statute, the shops of trades- 
men were shut on one otlier day besides Sunday, in every 
month, fortnight, or week, as much of their wares would 
be sold as ever ; the business that would have been trans- 
acted on the new holiday, would be done on one of the 
remaining days ; some ease would be gained, and no 
custom lost by the whole company. It is no inconvenience 
to the public that nutmegs and pepper cannot be procured 
on a Sunday— nor would it be if the same disability were 
extended to a Wednesday. It would, however, be very 
inconvenient if there were only one day in the year on 
which spices could be transferred. In mechanical opera- 
tions, it is somewhat different. Whilst the saw and the 
shuttle are sdll, the gains of the joiner and weaver stop 
also; but, if there be an adequate motive for vigorous 
exertions, every one must have observed, that in mecha- 
nical arts, although it may not be possible to put the 
labour of a montn into a week, it is very easy to do the 
work of ten days in nine*." 

'*' Edinburgh Review. 



mmrtmfi f*M4tfAfn, 
Tn« Wfft^^mrfimm iff lf^lM»y« k « mtkii^ ^ t^mUff 
mrnntftii ihim nrni pmrnmn imaj0tm: ** Vmifti^t whm 

mum^ (til i\mf tffmmff f H in mt ^fii, tim^tff^f ¥f^mt tl^y 
Mi ifiUt difmrn*.'* 
A iwiidiif ib«4 ^M# hmi i*pmi ifi m ttpifP^fM^ mi4 

dpMimi iuiii4Uif k m^U mme iMimBiittpj s hm(i¥»t nmmnHni^ 

^bmfin^ 

mvtmi%¥ffnf tfif ff4Pi mmhit, 
i*¥,mkin pMmt§ Mk^e ih« WmiA i4i h& in i$ tt^fM 

tliiUe iff PiUf» inipftffi^ii^tii J HWi ifi tiw ff^fffimii t^bWi 

Wiini§ ^^fi¥h^p, ihpf ift^uiUi mtif n imriffinff pr^mas 
tm cm^ifMiiH rt*#ft iimt* in ftft n4'4-umn mi wmI mi » i^ifwm 
fmifmHHii4m i Hwi iimi iu 0»^ tfnp ^#v» ilrf* ii(\mf f«#y ^ 
i!fpiii, Mui in iiuf niim ii ntuni 1m n\f\H\. 

Pf^Ptf¥Vi,kn i*tPti4fVPMP,i^tii, 
^fnprkPr in tt4fi mt¥ piupiUi f^^mttt^ iff huimu \in\fpinmi 

htitmn ptP4\i4sii4mni 't'uthy)kp thmint uft^iff^iiip mhtikf 
iwH^uiniitfiff itif^tnt UfiinrtH^ litt^ UpftrtiftniUfff, iim Upi^tAn* 
ii4m. Tliw^ MP u\¥ftif*i n *iPi fft ivtftihf »u(i whdmni^if' 
0fU^i mmif wirti itni^'i tmi dpntit Mui tutu u^f^m t^itftf 
fttimiti^ (^mufitf ¥fiiU'h (Jm* ift^rfUtfi^mippa 'ft Uaifrnft nffttitt^ 
itimpinU^f mm im\f*'tUmnif tN^ttU^n. it ¥rimit\ itf^ fH- 
iftwifif nn^iii Ut httii^ n ("^AipHUfit (4 iUf^ itnittni mtti ttimn^ 
ihni Ml iiwn» eimnfifin iin^p pupf^it^u'^^di ¥ritUU tttt^ turn 
minMi^A Ut \te niMii^i Ufwrttf^tttMt^n in tmt twu)uumi 
I^M^Ii M hinUtty mi^ii nt>tii¥ wih ^ JHil^ ntmt* wfHhnt.i ttti4 
MM>pi4<imfi yf li# ^¥fn (ipp^Umnl.- 

Twfr mUk #r# (mnnatniy nnui Ui ** run ntipt mty^hinf^ 
mw f mi iim i4*#f*<<**» ttf mti^t^iitm in «^/'^'^«m ntc hy n^ 
m^nm m nnnmm^n ## inupnetniif intH0i}t^i i »h^ n^nt^f 

iimtnf ih4ff(f #r# nmw m w^)#^> ib« mtf^pip^n puU\^ k m 
^nimfuni «« inrntf^imtn in imi^, 
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A KINO WITHOUT HIS CROWN. 

In ancient timeti, our Kings ohser?ed the principal 
feasts with great hospitality and pomp, particularly those 
of Christmas, Kaster. and WhiUontide« when they always 
wore their Crowns of state. This observance of wearing 
the crown was first neglected by Edward I., and after- 
wards the custom gradually becanie forgotten ; so that we 
need not wonder at a crowne<l sovereign being a rare sight 
In our times. Yet, a crown is inseparable from our ear- 
liest notions of a king. 

ABSURD NOTIONS UNIVERSAL. 

The ingenious author of the PhralUt/ of Worith ridi- 
cules the Chinese, because, says he, they see a thousand 
stars fall at once into the sea. It is very likely that the 
Emperor Kam-hi ridiculed this notion as much as Fonte- 
nelle. Some Chinese ahnanac maker had, it should seem, 
been good-natured enough to speak of these meteors after the 
manner of the people, and to take them for stars. Every 
country has its foolish notions. All tlie nations of anti* 
quity made the sun lie down in the sea, where we for a 
long time sent the stars. We have believed that the 
clouds touched the firmament; that the firmament was a 
hard substance, and that it supported a reservoir of water. 
It has not long been known in our towns, that the Virgin- 
Uiread (Jil de ia Vierfte), so often found in the country, is 
nothing more than the thread spun by a spider. Let us 
not laugh at any people. Let us reflect that the Chinese 
had astrolabes and spheres before we could read ; and that 
if they made no great progress in astronomy, it is through 
that same respect for the ancients which we have had lor 
Aristotle*. 

NATIONAL ERRORS. 

A hundred years is a very little time for the deviation 
of a National Error ; and it is so far from being reasonable 
to look for its decay at so short a date, that it c<«n hardly 
be expecteil, within such limits, to have displayed the lUU 
bloom of its imbecilityf. 

• VoltiUro*s FhUoaophloal Dictionary, New Tr»naUUoii, vol. 1. 
t SyOney Smith. 



ISS POPULAR BRIlOBi. 

t/OYALTV Of DRITIKH 0AILOM AMD fOfJllRRi. 

It ft ft remftrkabU fiict thftt the Amerfcftii Nftry if prin- 
dpftllv mfttmed by Uritfuh neftmen, **li mftv be ftitr* 
mifea,'' ohnarst* CapUin Mftrryftt, '' ihftt BKiifh fetmca 
would refuie to he etnployed againft tbdr eountiy. %ovm 
might; but there i» no chftrftcter so utterly devoid of 
principle as tlie Britinii sailor tLnd soUlier, In Dibdin*s 
Bongs, we certaittly have another version ; 'True to his 
country and his king/ &c ; but I am afraid they do not 
deserve it. BoUliers and saibrs are mercenaH«i; they 
risk their lives for money ; it is their traile to do so ; and 
if they can get higher wages, thev never consi<Mr the 

tiice of the cause, or whom they flght for •/' Southey 
truh' observed, that in EnsUnd we have more ot the 
pride of^^ independence than of independence itself. 

"ilKWS ORANOKi/' 

The very low rate at which itinerant venders of OrftngM 
of the Jewish persuasion are accustomed to ofkv inat 
fwMt has doubtless led many persons to question ^ 
honesty of the means by which tlie slip-shod tmn'/mndt 
obtain their stock. Buch an impression is, however, erro- 
neous iind unjust ; and is explained by the (act that the 
Jiabbit of the i^ndon Bynagogues are in the habit of 
affording br)th employm«'nt and maintenance to the poor 
of their persuaiiofi l)y supplying them with oranges at an 
almost nominal price, 

nviotoM Iff novKHnyju 
This poptdar notion that more Buiciiles are commUtcd 
in the month of November than at any other period of 
the year, is founded on erroneous data. Takitig the ave- 
rage number of suicides in each month from tfie yearf 
It^ 1 7 to 1 626, it was as follows :— 
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It hat been dearly etUbU»hed that in all the European 
oapitala, where anything like correct ilata can be obtaineil, 
the majtimum of RuiciileB is in the month of June and 
July> and the minimum in October and XotYwbcr, It 
appears fh)m this, that t))e dis]H)sition has most to do 
with high temperature; for it has been proved tliat when 
the thermometer of Fahrenheit ranges from 80" to 90®, 
suicide becomes more prevalent *. 

SKOLIStI AND FRENOIt 8UI0IDE8. 

The English have been accused by foreigners of being 
the btau kieal of a suicidal people. The charge is almost 
too ridiculous to merit serious refutation. It has been 
clearly established, that where there is one suicide in 
London, there are five in Paiis. h\ the year 1810, the 
number of suicides committed in London amounted to 
188, tlie population of Paris being some 400,000 lens than 
that of London. From the years 1 827 to 1 830, no less 
tlian (3,900 suicidtiii occurred in Fratice ; that is to say, an 
average of nearly 1,^00 per annum I 

The Enfflish, therefore, are not, par cxceUeme, a suicidal 
people. When the inhitbitants of a country are indus- 
trious and prudent, the crime of self-destruction will be 
rare Out of 120,000 persons who insureil their lives in 
the London Equitable Insurance Company, the number 
of suicides in twenty years was only fifteen. The Irish 
are stated to be the least disposed of all nations in the 
world to commit suicide. Dublin and Naples are the 
two cities in which fewest suicides occur; yet in both 
the poorer classes the poor indeed. Dr. Graves observes^ 
ttiat an Irishman often murders his neighbour ; but he has 
too hi^h a sense of propriety to think of Killing himself. 
The iact is, that the prv^vatence of murder prevents the 
necessity for suicide f. 

ABSURDITIES IN MEDtCINK. 

Tub industrious nosologist, Sttuvages, has calculated 
that there are about 2,400 disorders to which the human 
frame is liable, and for which it is our sacred duty to 
investigate every object in nature that can alleviate tliem, 

* Mr. ForbM WIntlow'g Anatomy of Sulcido. 
t Ibid. 



IM mrutAn mmoiui. 

At Ami* fitmiHil rnvyihlng wmi lmtiM»rlmlniiif»l]r rrrcltnl, 
iinH ilK>t« M arhllriirllv njf>«ir«l. Kk\m\pn<^ ItM, m 
Inttfiht rttuHliHl ua in m>Wi tt%}m llut vmi fnrmitf) itinii« 
whtVii milW fifMMM th« n>p<iriiiUp |inw«»r, nml ir» f>«iiililli4t 
« ii)riilf>m wlilrh l« |>rtil¥ iinivrrMliy M*«figttt«nl ihrmiali* 
ottl nil tHirU of th« glolw iltiit hiivp iMpm itliimlniitc^l ny 
th« tftrtm of M*i«oc« No li*n)ti»r tliv« ihr tulinmiin^ ih« 
Nmittf>i. work iifmn a itltorilmHl tmngtmitloti f'hiirmii. 
wliHtcrdfk, mtil iuirolofty« Imvr Imt ituir litfltirnrr ; ihhI 
atlhmigh for a Ume Mtlnc lUrlna mmrlipry dli^irU ihf> 

Shtlr im<>nitoo« Oir ttn«'fl h^dm* or tor romotutihv, iii^<*<l 
lhi» M'nitlniiilog vtgllnofr of ih^ mfilliHit worlil. i»vrf. 
»i>lm« li whit thf» rontnopt li m^lm 'V\\p n\Hm^ ihm 
wlftfHl ihf» rooMpcfiilfHl i«ihli» of th^ Tope* In oo iongi»r 
MiormMilmiiily ti»Of*riiiHt «« n ht^nlrr of wmmiU i ottr tlof« 
« throng i»f iioHiHihhy ittiKvlttodU mirroiiofi (Up mrrliitfr of 
m%r lilfig« to olMiiln tttf» htyiii toofh. oorr thooglii in hr A 
•oMAc AgNihttt pcro(\ik Wp oo loitgi»r rtoil« m In %mf 
lir«t |ttifirtoiic*o|Kt>lii«. rrmr«hf«« In hiimiio unitlii frnw- 
tlf»vf>«l» In p^rlnm of tlti* imlk In woir« llvrr. in rommon 
Itint liugtt* nil of wlilrlu In ihfir iip|m>priiiif* IrHtln n«m«is 
oMdliirtl till* Moriinn of mir tmrnnl InxHr*!. TUr pro- 
grf*Mi nf ilir MNirrU MfnlicA In now lf»«« Imt^lnl hy •ii|if>r> 
mlilon, hy rrwliilliy. Ignotdnrr. Impntli>nrf>, ffit«o th^iry« 
nvdHfr, Mntl K hllml oHrfh<*n<«i* m ihf> wr)ilng« of llii# 
Anrlrniii l^iill^ howrtrr* ooirb mn(iln« lo In* ilonr, iiml 
ilIhgvMii fkNMtlnditon in nn*^*iwry, l»rforf» Wf» r»i«lily rrtvtvp 
Into iMir j»li«rnoi«Ht|Ht>i4iN. ttuHnifihiHxi wlotiK* rfft>ri« M|mn ihr 
liiMhir* or llic> hoomn Imiiy Nrr not thorotighty unilrr«loo«l*. 

•* tMW •t^oroM.** 

rnmri AM notion* lo gf>tic*riit ntp iiiit long to aorviirr nny 
lNl9l<i of f^c^t witlrit lltry miglniiltv nnfl llirvr i« it tti*. 
Mgrrriihlf* ftiMmvr, unpftitiirf lliv thr u* wrr onlrr* In F.it^UiHl 
lo lir |NirMcnUrly prrvntrnl l» fVvMUmI M'hdi ittr^^lfMirr 
It nmy lidvr liful ycurn fig<\ wp mnnoi trit ; Imi It U a 
CuriotU rtirl. lltAl ihfHigli >^p Imti* fi|irttt n\\ ilir )riit« of 
mir llfi* in ^HtiUnil. Wf» nr%i»r nn«v mw a prrvno Konwn fo 
W AlWl«*ti«il Willi iHai ili«fii*«» I f Thin rf>ntiniU one iif iHo 
following |Hi«Mg«» in ItfMiWvM^ i if^^ n/ fh 7'»A*it.i»! 
•• /l>»»*rv// • l*riiy, Mr. i»»in vnii irA«v ihi» r«»nii# i»f vow 
Antlpullty lo tito H<^{Hcli f * ./o*tio»»t • I rAnnoi, ulr.* '* 

* Mr fMummtil. f f?l»flM>liM»*« lt4lttl»Mr«hitmitttMl« 
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IMAOtNATIVH OltHMI. 

Tmi powfr of Imngltiition in ctiring cUmnum (« mueh 
•tronfftr thill many pemonii tr«i dliipoiicHl to orrdit. To 
•ueh Influence miiy h« ittributetl innoh of tin? mtcrww of 
mtny Hm&ttm* t mm of thr Mnodynv nrcklMotp, which Mn> UihmIs 
Ibrtnttl of tho rooiM of A(^»«rvrMNR«, or hcnlmnt?, worn by 
ehihlrcn to MMiHt their tc«thinff. 

Thin modo of Mpplying tnniioMtncntii MpnoMrM to \xi now 
out of f^iihion ; hut it fonncrly ohtnlnctl m ni^h rrputMtlon. 
It iM MMid thMt tht^ fourth limik of the IliMtl hMM often 
«ure<l Intermittent fever in thii wMy; theMtrength of the 
ItnguMge Mod the WMrtnth of Metion tlmt pervMcien tltie 
portion of Homer*M niMtfniHcent poem Mng nurlu thMt ie 
WM metMphorieMlty MMui to ))e mtfHcient to euro m niek 
man of Mn Mgue. 9ome liuiivifluMlM, not uiulerMtMiHiiug 
[vdetie nietMplmri, MCtUMJly eonvertefl thlM Miying Into 
A remedy, Mud wore m portion of vellum eontMining 
thiM hook round the neck. Herenun BMinmonietiM, m very 
iMrnnl nhynicimi. hMii ordered timt, for the relirf of Ague, 
it Mhoulu be Mpplietl to the henti i Mud eurei Mre MMiiT to 
hftvo been thuM eft> cted, 8ueh Im the power of iniMginn* 
tlon. Dr. Sigmond relMleit, tlmt m poor womMU, hMving 
applied to M phyniciMn for n eure of mo MfH*ction of the 
breMSt. he gHve her m oreMoription, which he directed 
ihotdd be anplled to the nrritHt. 8he returned Mt the end 
of M f^w cfivii, to otter her grMte(\tl thMnkM (br the cure 
which he had effected ; antl. on tUMking inouiry an to the 
motle of action, he IcMrned tltat IiIm patient had very care- 
Ailly tietl the prcMoription round her neck I 

OttllM.lifONOtitltNtt qt/AORi. 

Tr we may Jttdge by the nrowperity of the proprietort 
of No«/rMm#, belleMn ndrAeufouN ctireM in almoit am Nound 
am in the dayM before the MchoolmAnler^M ride. Am a record 
of the fMllacyof the MYMtcm. It Im related thMt the late Lord 
GardenMtone, hituMelr a vMletudtnMrian, took the pi^ini to 
Inquire for thoMe nerMouM who had actully atteated mar- 
vellouM curcM, and found that more than two-thlrdi of the 
fiutnber died very ahortly nftpt' Ihpu httd hrpn I'wrw/. Sir 
licdtett Walpole, l.ordM Hollngbrdke and Wilmington 
were killed by cure*mongfri. 
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nnop MKAsunr. 

Kothino it moro fUIUcioui than niGMuring flutdi by 
Dropping ; ilnce the dropi fVotti the lin of n vitil vary, 
chiefly acconUng to the diffbreut forco or the attrnctioti of 
oohetion In different liquids. Thim, no drops of water fill 
the aame measure aa l(K) drops of laudanunt from a lip of 
the same siie. Tite graduated glass measure use^l by 
apotliecarles is the only certainty. 

OATS AND VAt.KRIAN. 

VAt.KntAN is a powerful nervous tonic: most Cats aro 
ibnd of gnawing it, and seem to be almost intoxicntrd by 
it into outrageous playl\ilness. But this is not so pemdiar 
an effect as is imagined; for the nerves of cats aftlird a 
very tender test of the powers which ati v substances posscsa 
of affijcttng the nerves. The poisoned darts of the Indians, 
tobacco, opium, brandy, and alt the inebriating ncrvoua 
poisons, are far more sensibly felt by the cat than ity any 
other animal of equal slie. 

WMfottT or Tii« ttuMAff noiiv. 

WKiotttNa-MAontNKs. or contrivances for ascertaining 
the prrclBe weight of tne Hutnan liody, are known to 
most persons, but the natural impediments to their accu- 
racy are not so familiar. Indeed, the vsriHtion in the 
weight of tite body will not admit of anv degree of acctt- 
racy, from various circumstances refernble to physical aud 
vital cau«<es. Among the flrst mav l)e reckoned temperature 
and pressure, dryness and humidity, repose or agitntion of 
the air; and among the second are, the ctinstitutional 
health. re|iose and activity of the body. iS;c. ; while sonteof 
the physical causes possess a double influence, both vital 
and tihysical, such as A/r/«/, This Is termed 'J'mtnf)irnfioHf 
to which it is imi>ossiblo to allude without immeiliatrly 
ooiduring up in imagination the figure of old Sntictorius 
and his balance; the nonest nhysicinn accurately weighing 
himsrif, so as to calculate nis losses by transpiration at 
diffbnnit periods, and compareil with the qunntiiUs of 
food whion he uwallowed. J int. in his days, the know- 
ledge of physics was at a verv tow ebb, and hence his 
anhorlsms require the moro ffnishe<l touch of modem 
physiology*. 

* Protn t)i« Prtnoh of Dr. KUwnrdi. 
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A UAS WKIOHI MORS BSrORR DINNBR THAN AFTKR. 

Tuii ridiculous Error is easily disproved \ but much ret- 
toning has been wuted on the sumect, tlie reasoners for- 

Setting, or not being acquainted with a story told of James 
lie ^nctll of Scotland. It seems that, in his time, it was 
the general belief that a nail of water weighed less with a 
ffoose in it, than it did without the bird ; much discussion 
had arisen in the presence of James as to the cause of this 
singular renult, but the philosophers could arrive at no 
satisfactory conclusion. At length, the wary monarch asked 
them whether it would not be as well to ascertain whether 
the fact was true before they argueit on the matter. They 
took his advice, and discoveretl their error. 

Sir Thomas Browne notes on this Error t « Many are 
of opinion, and some learned men maintain, that men are 
lighter after meals than before, and that by a supply and 
addition of spirits obscuring the gross ponderosity of the 
aliment imected ; but tlie contrary hereof we have found 
in the trial of sundry persons in different ages and sexes. 
And we conceive men mav mistake if they distingtiish not 
the sense of levity unto tnemselves, and in regartl of the 
icale or decision of brutination. For, after a draught of 
wine, a man may seem lighter in himself fVom sudden re* 
faction, although he be heavier in tlie balance. fVom a 
corporal and ponderous addition ; but a man in the morn* 
ing is lighter in the scale, because in sleep some pounds 
have pers{>ired : and is also lighter unto himself, because 
he is refected*.^ 

A man is, however, taller on his rising in the morning 
^an at night ; for the cartilages between the vertebriv of 
the back-lMne, twenty-four in number, yield considerably 
to the pressure of the body in an erect position in the day, 
and expand themselves during tlie repose of the night* 

QOOn AKn BAD OOOKKRY, 

A OLRVRii critic of the day observes that after good wine 
and a good dinner, even though composed of a variety of 
dishes, he feels well and in good spirits, whereas a single 
plate of bad food puts him out of tune. In explanation of 
this, he allows that a multitude of physiological cauaet may 

* Vulgitf Errort, b. tv. o, vU. p. 931, 

o 
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W ii«fi((|Ht>il I but, ]oi)kinp( ftt i\\p mAU(»r (Voin t^ rc^Out^d iiiu( 
uiornl |»ul)U (4* vIqWi uuail MMia U la itH^lf mt^rllorlouH, ttiul 
in(H>U with tu rowAru; but bntl f(H)il rtnluotMi a itmu u^tur^r 
to tho l«v«l of ft b««fifc, mut ho Im puulnhtHt AocorUlngly. 

^TAHtN Aud try " will nlou* f^umui^ MUiitHNiM In otmkoryi 
and A ft»w y^wrti* i>Ht)«MrWt)9t» U Mt^r thnu a volumtt uinm 
th« Arl. A m#iHoN) mm uii9» ahM iUlt^ why wwkn nAtl 
Hdl wvl|tl)lH AntI mMiftur«A, am A|)atlHH>Ari«Ni. tu whi«lt Utlf» 

mlltHi ) ** ^i)AUM» W9 lAAtf OUf n»et|ttMi, wht>r<»AM ilut^tUTA 

Aoiilum lAitf ihunD thfy Ar« mixinpc ; wh<»rvH)i^ thoy iuuhi 
hAv^i vxACit mtMUHinNi,** IHr. A. HuuliMr A^knowWdiciM i •< I 

WAN UII0« »0 p#MUm|»tlv« AA tu HUppUAA IIiaI thP ll«>tUIUUitl|| 

ntkitt Ih) wt)i^)lt>ll out Afl«r tlii» niAunw illr#«ttHt by i»lty. 
aIoiauh In tbolv ftrtfierlutlonii, but I Hoon Ibund timi my 
plAU waa too UHHmAuioAl. I Imvo, thor#loro, AbAUiluuwl U» 
AUtl i\ow (thMy givo lo tb» oooIcn tho OKovoUt^ ul tbf Ir rl||bt 
in aU nmiNNTH ibAl tpp^fik iHo kit«)hon^.** 

UININU Af.UNK. 

I)a« HoitYMKu AdvlNtN* ibtt ilyM|)tf|)tUi iu illuo IVuui a aIui- 
umrbuurNi I 
hg him to A > 
A|iArt fur bhuMilfi muro of 111 Uiau uI' ytuud fpm\\n | ." 

AmaIu I hulltAry tllunofA ou||bt to w avuIUihI mm umvh 
AN tMiHAibUt, bt^i'AUMi HuUimlo uroduvtm thuu^tht. auU tbuui^ht 
louilA to th« mua^uhIuu of wp (ll)|«)Atlv« iu-gtm^'" 

Tmii Itumdy lUAxlm uf ** Ho unt^ ihlnij At a thnt*.** wa^i, 
^i)m|M4 u«>vor bi^u«r lIluMtrAttHi ihmi Iu i\w lurJutliolAl 
oA^vtMuf H<miUug IhuiUHllAitflv AlWr M<^aIm, au Mrvor whloh 
Allk« lt»A(U tu tbt> HA('tUU««! uf {{mm AUil ht^AJth. '* Wht^u 
tlu> ttiomAoh Im t\ill4 tlu> \w» thit mhul ImM u> tto with U (ho 
btilti^r A It^tiMou uu whii'h aII who PudrAVour to itl^t^bi 4t 
tli0 nm\P \\\m tough i«hu))M, Aud uu>MtAl fo(Ml ttf <^4|u*it ro- 
NlNtAUi*t), iu 11)0 MhA^^t) of I'ouurtH lt«t|Al Alul |mrllMnu<uiury, 
Mhoultl imntlor. 'rh«»rA Ar# ntw lutlivlduAlM mur« dyMfioiuhf 
timn inoNO who immuo dAy Aft<tr dAv th^ Ab4)vi> rPMlut«>n. 
And f^ftP¥ who Art nut NUt* itrlniHl At tUA t^HM uf uuly two 
nmtion oho^ And rt»|rulAr huurnjl." 



S« Imt dU«ri>«t tAhltf, At rttttukr liuurN ; hut h« woll AddN« 
At '* If ihihM'uU tthouUi lu'Tug him to a MolltAry uioaIi not 
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TnBRiit A prejudice existing, generally, on tlie pre- 
tended danser of being the thirteenth at table. If the 
probability be required, that out of thirteen |)erKonfi, of 
difibrent ages, one of thetn, at least, shall die within a 
year, it will be found that the chances arc alxHit one to one 
that one death, at least, will ocair. This calculation, by 
means of a false interpretation, has given rise to the preju- 
dice, no less ridiculous, that the danger will be avoittcd by 
inviting a greater number of guestR, which can only have 
the emct of augmenting the probability of the event so 
mudi apprehended*. 

OLD AXMANACS. 

The iuperstitious practice fornierlv observcil in our Al- 
manacs, but now almost exploded, of placing each limb of 
the body under a particular sign of the Zodiac, is of high 
antiquity, being attributed to NechejiFOs, or Ncrepsos, an 
Egyptian, and author of several treatises on astronomy, 
astrology, and mcdidne, who Hved in the age of Scsostris. 
Its olject, we are told, was to enable the medical prac- 
titioners, (who are sunposed to have been of the priestly 
order,) to apply suitable remedies to diseases affecting any 
particular member. From Kgypt this superstition passeil 
to the Greeks and Romans ; from them to the Saracens; 
and being, by the latter, transmitted to the school of Sa- 
lerno, it was actetl upon in tlu? medical practice of every 
European country. 8uch abaardities, assuredly, afford no 
very favourable indication of the vaunteil science of that 
extiaordinary people among whom tlicy took their rise ; 
but it would be rash to conclude, that the attestations of 
the highest ancient authorities to the progress of the 
Egyptians in the sciences, at a remote period, are grouiul- 
kM), oecauae tlieir knowledge was mixeil up with super- 



Egyptians in the sciences, at a remote period, are grouiul- 
kM), oecauae tlieir knowledge was mixeil up with supe; 
atitions inconsistent with truth and sound pnilosophyf. 

The Almanac superstitions of tlie last century were, 
certainly eclipsed by tliose of the two preceding cen- 
turies. In iShakapcarea day, for example, Leonard 
Diggea, the Francis Moore of that perio<l, not onlv prog- 
noaticated for the day, week, or year, but *'for all umti** 

* M. QueteleC on the Oslotilatton of ProlmbiUttoi. 
t I'^)eMMiiBftofUM Royal Sookly of Litwatuxt, 18M^' 
U2 
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MM th^ fltle*pM|lf? t^f hi?* MlmMHMt* nllOWM I " A PW|J;ttOHtl<?il« 

\\m\ Hfr#^»*.w/H^>* of HnlU tJ[tHKUfH»d, fVulHfiillyMUji^hiPtUfHl 
by the iui^tuui', <HmtMytit(m (^)Mth, ht^iptV, H)^M«ifiuhtt»« t^\mp\\ 
ryteM to )»((({« of tne vSVdtlipf hy tnp (^uutt^, Mooit^i 
itMirreit CometM, tlMtiwbow/DunHtpisOloutteM. wltholher 
«iitrMtmlthMrye tokeuMt tmt ohtltttng the Anpi'otR of titis 
MM»ietM4 with tt hfkt^ httti^meiuyb^' f>«^f^^ of IMcnty, Lot'kr. 
ikkneMMt ))eMnh) Wttri^ \e.i opeuUt^t Mlfio hmuy imtut^Ml 
MUiieM worthy to hekooweoi" \klhx 

tl Im truo tlmt wo utill httvo our |m)|thi>t(c Ahtmtmc'ft, ttut 
thoy Mfo ttow looked oti with tho eye of «ui^loi«ity tMUvt 
IhMO beHefi It Im nhitfuUr how hmjit tiie huomo initttl \\\\\ 
olittgt to tbily to whleh (t Im M<^«^itlltoloettl \m^ Mfti^r {\w un« 
tteritttiuKof^ Im iMtUOeil of Mm WMUt of thtthi Aa fiti tmt k 
iM t007) we And the (bllowloK pt^thihltlon of im^ptiptic 
tttmutmeM \ dtid yet eveo \\\ the prefteot tUyi mnoe wretcht^t 
trmth Im |Hth)Uheii under the Mditie title. " All (H)i\|un)Mi nnd 
iVMmerR of ttro|dtedeM Mud MlttiMUMt'ii) ekt^etthttf the IhitttH 
of rfM)M'«»A/f*ffA/M)9^«MhMll ItepmtUhr'd t^everely in thetrttei- 
MOttUt Aud we fbrbiu m11 t^httet^R MUtt iHmkucllet-K, uuitei- the 
Mfittie jteuttltieM, to jtrhit) or ek\\mp f\)r nnte) nny MhtmoMOfvor 
pro)thec(eM, \vhU*h i^lmll uot flmt Imve l)een meen Mud revised 
uy the Mti^hbl>«ho|s the hUhott* (or thoi^e who Mmll he 
expreMly MO|Hdhtetl for tlmt |tur|H)«rv) Mud Mp)mtV(Ht ol hv 
thetr oertincAteM iil|KUetl hy their own hMtul, mihI Iu Mildu 
tloti, hlmll Imve tmriolwdou front um or fhuti our oHlitmt y 
JutUre./* 

Ptu^h follleM AM the Almve Imve Iteeti HtttArtly Mtlrined 
In " Thp iSmiv Afmnttm^^'* A hunumntii Mttetnpt to Idii^h 
ntAnkInd out of their weAknenMeft, hy the fot^e of pleAMUt 
ritttetdei The IdeA Im AttO|^ther ori|$lnAl« And we hetteve 
peti'uKAr to our tlmeM. 

MOOnnV AtiMANAOi 

TttM UrtteMt ltn\ireiHionH of my Ming;le Inrnk, |tevhrtpn« 
ever Mold, hAve heen tluMie of Mm>re'M Ahwmi\ a proof 
of the prevAlen«^ of MUpemtltlouM error. Tor lOAuy vpaip^ 
durh)|{ the lAte WArM, when ptdltleAl ent'itenient wah p\* 
reMHive, the ^tAtionerH^ t'ompAuy Mold ihm 4^n.0(U) to 
4tl0,U00 of Miwre*M i^^MtAwr/frt/ /V>7>Ar^*v^wrf ,4/mfiHrf»\ 
Atmnt tlhy yeArM ninee, the PompAny renolvpd no longer 
to Adndtdi«ter to thin ^twt^n rredulity* nnd* ihr two or thrre 
yeArM, omitted tlte preilletionMi when the MAle fell off one 
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half; wfaOe a propotticator. one Wright, of £aCon, near 
Woolfttiope^ pobbibed another almanac, and lold 50,000 
or 60,000. To lave their property, the Companv engaged 
one Andrewa, of RoYiton, auo a native of Vv ooiitrope, to 
predict for them, and theur sale rose as before*. 

POUTIOiiL PROPUECIES. 

The belief that some human beings could attain the 
power of inflicting ills on their fellow-creatures, and of 
oootroUing the operations of nature, is one of the highest 
anti^iiity. ^ Time was, when the astrologer acted no in* 
conaiderable part in the world of politics : but, yielding to 
the stem deoree of fate, his occupation now is gone. 
Jaeob*s staiFis broken. The brazen astrolabe is green and 
cankered. Dost and cobwebs cover the tomes ol Ptolemy 
and Haly ; and the garreu of Spitalfields and the Seven 
Dials are untenanted by the Seers, who whilom dealt out 
their awful prognostications of changes in church and 
state. So far we seem to have gained a victory over the 
superstitions of the middle ages; but our tujKrionty, in 
tame resDfdt, exists rather in apprehension than in rea/i/j/ ; 
and we nave onlv changed the spnearance of the disease. 
Those who would have been misled in ancient times are 
equally deceivable in modem days. Human folly is as 
immortal as the race; and, though we have dragged the 
astrologer out of his arm-chair, there are others who have 
suceeeded to his contemned honours, for he was guided in 
his lucubrations bj an imperishable instinct." The sage 
who would heretorore have foretold plague and pestilence, 
war and bloodshed, from the iSodiac, now acauires the 
same popularity by deducing the calamities of this nether 
world from the assemblage of monarchs at a congress ; 
and, instead of watching tne orbit of the planet, he fulfils 
his duty by reporting the course of the minor star that 
glitters on the breast of the plenipotentiaryt. 

One of Howeirs rambling Letters, though dated from 
the Fleet prison, August 9, 1084, contains much pleasant 
gossip of the predictions of *' some of the British Bards." 
** They aing of a Red Parliament, and a IVhite King ; of 
a race of peode which should be called penguins ; of the 
fall of the Chnrdi ; and of divers other thinn whidi 
glance tipon these times. Bat I am none of those thai 



IfM iM»»vhkn Mtitiiitii. 

ttflbrd tttttih fttllh li> rambling pro|)biHsi«% whlfth« m mm 
ttttil «tMewherf« are like m) tnMy tm\ f^tn\nn town Itt the 
v«tl iletit of liif»e« wiier(N»f not otie In ii tlicnHfltifl cr^meii to 
Hfow tip ttttftlti intl iipppAr above grouml. Hut that I may 
efirreapotiir wiih ¥ott in nome part fof the like coui-teile^ 1 
tend you thene rollowlitg prophetic vernen of \Vhitf> IIaII, 
ivhitih were made atxive twenty yearn ago^ to toy ktiow. 
ledge, upon a book eallnl liHtwm'n Am^ thai rohniiite<l of 
aotne Inveeiivea agaiimt King .famed ami the (.'oiirt, in 
tttilu qtirt itmtff it wan eontponed i)y one Mr. VVilliania.a 
eounaelior of ttie Templei hut a liimian Oathniic, wiio wan 
hangedi drawn, and quariereii at Oharlng Oum for it ; 
and i iielleve tnere be hntidredn that have cofilen of \Uepe 
veraea ever iiince that time^ alioui town^ yet living. Tiiey 
wera thcaet 

• amne iPirMi ywfd «lMfe C?t»rliit Hd (» fiimt^t 

Am\ tUtHra hn tffl HlM ftM } 
Tlt« enuHktn kk'k'd film intl of ^nulrti 
neciiUMi iUef ItfMl tM HtnnH > 

1h« HM MrHll rtinllftlimt Up fttt«l ttoWtl, 

>\H(t (liiiM I hi'rtfd lititt h>n)'« 
If titdf f hi»y ihhM hot ifltt* tn»» »•*««•• 

Thf J^ tiilNtit ltf«V(« NivHf ttio titt)' : 
llul MlitHKi ittihttt-H fort|rihfM*, 

WhiiMf cVr Ntiftll M*ti tlint (In Vf 
Will mlUUtn Hnd wlllilft (liHt ( oiiH 

lldt only MHIM nhd f|ii)r«' Ar". 

•' WItleli wnn fouttd to hdppeii true in White tralUill 
ilte noliliern condtig i>* ijiiartcr diere. ttanipl(Nl it down. 

"Truly, sir, 1 Altail ihid all thhioa cohnnire to iimke 
atrange inutationa in thin ndnerflhle inlHtidi I feHr we nlmll 
fall from under the nt'eptte to \m under the nwoid : and 
nince we noeak of proplneien, I am atraid ainoiig odtcrp, 
iiiat wldiMi wan made nince the It^formntion will \iv 
verifteih ' The ('liurchtnan wan. tln^ Lawyer i«,thv Hildl. r 
nimll 1)6* Welcome he the will of (hd, wiio tranflvolv»n 
kingdomn, and tumhlt^s down monarchien, as nioleliili<«, ni 
bia pleaaure/' 

VAtii/H Otf POPVhAHtty 

PoPvtAntrr in, hy no mpntin, fo certain a ipni of virtue 
a« it in commonly thtmght to he " It i^ ofteti an honour- 
able acr]uinitlon ; when ddy ennied, alwavn a tent of grNid 
done, or evil reaiatedi lint to he cif a pure and genuine 
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kind, it must have one stamp— the security of one safe 
and certain die; it mutt be that popularity that follows 
^fooi motions^ not that which is run after*". 

PARSIMONY AND SOONOIIY. 

BraKG thus felicitously distinguisliea theee oppoaite 
lines of conduct, which, in domestic affkirs, are too of\en 
•confounded. ^ Mere Parsimony is not Economy. Kx- 
pense» and great expense, may be an essential part in true 
economy. Economy is a distributive virtue, and oonsistt, 
not in saving, but in selection. Parsimony requires no 
providence, no sagacity, no powers of combination, no 
^mparison, no Judgment Mere instinct, and that not an 
instinct of the noblest kind, may produce this false eoo* 
nomy in perfection." 

DOCTRINES OP CHANCE. 

Tub Doctrines of Chance are of much less importance 
than most persons are inclined to re|];artl them. Tnc cause 
is thus explained by a popular writer:— "Chance very 
little disturbs events, whicn, in their natural consUtution^ 
were designed to happen or fall acconllng to some dcter- 
mineil law. It majr Produce the apfycamttce of inequality 
in the turning up of tne head or reverse of a coin ; still, the 
appearance, one way or other, will perpetually temi to (he 
proportion of cuuality. Thus, in all cases it will he found, 
that although cnance produces irregularities, still the odds 
will be infinitely great, so that in process of time, these 
irregularities will bear no proiK)rtion to recurrence of that 
order which naturally results from original designf. 

OAMINO HELLS. 

The room in St. James's, formerly appropriated to 
Hazanl, was remarkably dark, and conventionally called 
by the inmates of the palace, " Hell." Whence, and not 
as generally supposed, from their own demeribs, all the 
Oaming-houses in London are designated by the same 
fearful name. Those who play, or have played, English 
Ha7:ard, will recollect that, for a similar inconsequent rea- 
son, the man who raked up the dice, and called the odds, 
i^as designated " the groom- porter J.** 

* Edinburgh R«vlo>v. f FHota in varloui 6oi«iOM. 

X Theodort Hook. 
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OAMB OF ^ UEOOAR MY NBIOHBOVIU 

** I CANNOT call to mind (ttyt ' TYi^ Doctor ') mything 
whicb It dtimated lo much below iu deierti as the grame 
of Bmar-my-Neighboar. It is generally thought fit 
only for the youngest children, or for the very lowest and 
most ignorant persons into whose hands a pack of cards 
can defend ; wnereas, there is no same whatever in which 
such perpetual opportunities of calculation are afibrded to 
the scientific gamester ; not indeed for plaving his cards, 
but for betting upon them. Zerah Colbum, George 
Bidder, and Professor Airy, would find their faculties upon 
the stnetcfa, were they to attempt to keep pace with its 
chances. 

^ It is, however, necessary that the reader should not 
mistake the spurious for the genuine game, for there are 
various modes of playing it, and, as in all cases, only one, 
which is the orthodox way. You Uke up trick by trick. 
The trump, as at other games, takes every otlier suit. If 
suit is not followed, the leader wins the trick ; but if it is, 
the highest card is tlic winner. These rules being ob- 
served, (I give them, because they will not be found in 
Ho>le), the game is reg^ular, and affords combinations 
worthy to have exercised tlie power of that calculating 
machine of flesh and Uood, called Jedediali liuxton." 

INVENTION OF CARDS. 

The general opinion respecting the Origin of PUying 
Cards is, that they were first made for the amusement en 
Charles VI. of France, at the time of his mental derange- 
ment, which commenced in 1392, and continued for seve- 
ral years. This supposition depends u{K>n an entry in 



the account-book of the treasurer of the unhiippy monarch, 
which states a piiyment of fifty-six sols of Paris to have 
been made to Jac^uemin Gringomteur, painter, for tljree 



packs of cards, gilded, and painted with diverK colours and 
diiibrent devices, for the diversion of his majesty, \j\ion 
this statement, 8trutt observes: <Mf it be granted— and I 
•ee no reason why it should not— that this entry alludes 
to nlaving' cards, the conseouences that have been fleduced 
f It do not necessarily follow. I mean that these cards 
-; the t that were made, or that Gringonneur was 
H of them ; it by no meant precludes the possi- 
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faOity of caidt baring been preriously used in France, bm 
nnpiy etatoi tbat tnoee maae by bim were gilt and diver- 
alied with devices in Tariegated cdoiir% the better to 
amoK the nnfortonate monarch. 

«* 8oiDe^ allowing that Grin^neur was the first maker 
of playing-cardsy place the mTention in the reign (^ 
Cbmes V ^ upon the authority of Jean de Saintre, who 
was page to that monarch, and who thus mentions card- 
playing in bis dironide : * £t vous qui etes noyseux, 
joueax de cartes et de dis, — And vou who are contentious, 
play at eardt and at dice.' This would be sufficient 
evidence" (adds Strutt,) " for the existence of cards before 
the accession of Charles VI. to the throne of France, if it 
eoold be proved that the pja^ did not survive his master ; 
but, on toe other hand, it he did, they may equally be 
^i^ied to the amusements of the preceding reign*." 

This position receives some support ^om a passage 
discovered in an ok! manuscript copy of the romance of 
Remmrd k Cantre fait, where it appears that cards were 
knovrn in France shout 1340. 'lliey were, probably, 
known in Spain as early as in France; for, in i:)^7, 
John I., kin^ of Castile, issued an edict against card- 

eayinj; in his dominions. Baron Heineken claims their 
vention for Germany, where he states them to have been 
known as early as the year 1376. And an English author 
produces a passage dt^ from a wardrobe account of 1377, 
the sixth vear of Edward I., which mentions a game 
entitled ''the four kinn f ;** and hence he reasonably con- 
jectures that the use <n playing-cards was then known in 
England. 

It is the opinion of several learned writers well 
acquainted with Asiatic history, that cards were used in 
the Ea4t lon^ before they found their way into Europe^. 
If this position be granted, when we recollect that Ed- 
ward I., before his accession to the throne, resided nearly 
five years in Syria, he may reasonably be supposed to 

• Stratt'b Sporfs and PiMtimM of the People of EnglaDd* b. iv. o. li. 
I».S23. 

t ** Waltaro StBrton, ad opus Bcgte, ad ludendum ad qnatuor rcfM," 
Tiii«. Td." Anatiib Historj of the Garter. 

% Wartoo Mqrift it eewni probable tbat the Arabiana were the ioroi- 
tore of oarde, wUeh tbej ooomitnileated to the ConetantiiiopolllaB 
Gnrta~HiitBiW.PbeCr7,Tol.lLp.9l«. Indeed, it ie very Ukely that 
they iren bma^ Into the wsilWB parU oC Euxopa 4v^Va»CraMAi^ 




nor -«» v»c '!» ..«■» tt -k ; 
^«fir ^wft aicn b 4K axontr wr Jdf unj i yau5> SiMefc, 



n» tttdlTRMCtbtt^ £l«iEtsa.9BllBi. Milt fll Mil I ■ \CtHl 

^(fttcrrvr . jEce*ttttt<rsi*r .^sRwnii >4urTVt9r. rUr rrmr if i hue cm 



A v'wttxcwj^wrsr^ .tu:v\ tut * t s i :niii»ni<htijy xml 

«im» • v»rr ^«vxt?s8«u ftoii cxctfiltfnr .m« ; mit duic the 
>rtvn»w* -v't ^'«.MUL vnr ttv:vv iw n«wtt ^it" :H'puItiriry from 
V«^». Nvt > t (itSoLt V fic.v^unt tiur riu^. The jercKt 

«« >^«*i«ns3Li vfifefnuortt. Gm» iil we sraiu rhw uever can 

(Ik ^*^« v» ttWMt >fwhi ^v« nut r«cM^»«»i frKim lUMore 

?^iij^w- ^nittR ifcttt jnt Twuireil Aur Aevmtinary bnstn«9S 

i^vliiib ««M«TM. * ^^litt ^ch utttlYiihittiti cniijSQCute rh« poh^ : 

v^^ MiH ^i ^ «wtt^s|pi uirtjesnr >:t£ the public, and iu 

>i wiu^L tilitt di%»y wdu wviulti pronper moat 

7^ ^wpc^tT«^f«fk lt»»iTl ft^n'tt sn«tnai *c th^we who 

1^ ^ tJhr s^im imi dntHbi feoasradima ibr clieir rewwd. 

\»«* \ik%»«»Dtr vtiifetxaitiVv Wi *j his auiii«n\c^ were fit, 

5(^ww<w»i tfeit ± "fhvuKl vsmswft s}( tfew. He ftonietd to 

A^ 4nit chwrafUnt m^m rasanilesa of popa- 

^ tu C^ev^ilwffiUi. Mid Wjiier. axwl Cowley, 

njr Sr Sfifcr reaORHttfeiHr Im pronef/ 
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CT.BVER STATKtllEN. 

However great talents may command the admiration 
of the world, Uiey do not generally best fit a man for the 
^discharge of sociMl duties. Swift remarka, that '* Men of 
great parts are c^cen unfortunate in the management of 
public business, because they are apt to go out of the com- 
mon road by the quickness of their imagination. This I 
once said to my Lord Bolingbroke, and desired he would 
observe, that tne clerk in his office used a sort of ivory 
knife with a blunt edge to divide a sheet of paper, which 
never failed to cut it even only by requiring a steady hand ; 
whereas, if he should make use of a sharp penknife, the 
aharpoess would make it go often out of the crease, and 
disfigure the paper/ 

POPULikR PHILOSOPHY. 

In estimating the opinions of a Philosopher, it is too 
often forgotten, that, as Coleridge quaintly expresses it, 
** his ordinary language and admissions* in general conver- 
sation, or writings ad populum, are as his watch compared 
with his astronomical timepiece. He sets the former by 
the town clock, not because he believes it right, but because 
bis neighbours and his cook go by it" The " table-talk" 
of illustrious men has too often been made to misrepresent 
their opinions. Notes of the table-talk of Luther, pub- 
lished many years after his death, and then perhaps very 
inaccurately, continued to furnish the viler sort of antago- 
nists with means of abuse, in the ardent phrases which fell 
from him amidst the negligence of familiar conversation^. 

WRITING FOR THE MANY. 

The ^reat Error of those who write for the masses i^ 
their ratmg too highly the average intellect of thase whom 
they strive to attract as readers. Moliere's justification to 
some one who had censured him for preferring broad, 
homely merriment, to elevated comedy, may be quoted by 
those who aim at wide popularity by common means, but 
are capable of better things ; and the observation may ap- 
ply to almost any pursuit. ** If I wrote simply for fame," 
said Moliere, ** I should manage very differently : but I 

♦ Bayto, art Lather. 
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write for the support of my companv. I mutt not aJdrfM 
myielf, thereforei to • few people of education, but to thf 
mob : and thia latter claM of gentry take very little intereit 
in a eontinued eleration of atyle and lentiment/' 

OOMMOir OAVSB OW rAILVItH. 

Wbebi a thing requires a great deal of care, it if well 
done, becauie the whole attention i« directed to it— where 
a little attention would lufflce, even that little ia reftiaedi 
and fome accident followa*. 

**A BOSOM ntiteffn." 

Almost every man in the world possesses Pome friend, 
to whom he confides more of his secrets than he Imparts 
to others. That such associations are senerally beneilcial 
cannot be d«niied ; but they have abo their dieadTaatam, 
which are thus lucidly shown by a contemporary.—'' The 
greatest pleasure in life is the society of a friend, with whom, 
in unrestrained exposition of one's thoughts, one may ttii- 
ravel and disentangle each skein of knotted pi|judice and 
many-coloured opinion. In such intimacies, howerer^ 
cultivated exclusively, what Lord Dacou termed Uola spt* 
c&t are sure to be worshipped. The principles may be 
right, the understanding may be sound, but the world \% 
viewed from a single point, and to a certain extent inevita- 
bly erroneously. A true estimate of mankind, and of the 
value of human pursuits, can alone be formed by one who 
corrects his closest speculations by the collective judgment 
of society.** 

omn^nACY Attn vinHf^rjm. 

OB»rinAcv is almost always found to exist in proportion 
to the weakness of the intellect where it is ]odge«i« ami, 
strange to say, is often mistaken by its possessor wr Firm- 
ness. He, however, is tlie only person who can entertain 
any doubt on this suVyject ; for all who come in contact 
with him are soon aware of the difference, a diffb'ence tm« 
Uke many others, because it has a striking dhitinction. 

seonisT or iiAFFiffi^. 
HAFviifass is by no means so rare as Is generallr 
imae;lned ; and its secret lies in a nutshell, as in the foP 
lowing pasMge from ** Conversation Sharp's'* deHgbtfal 
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FImji — '^ If yon cumot be happy in one way, be bappj 
IB aoocher: and this facility of aispodtion wants but httfe 
aid fimn philosophy; for health and good-hamoor are 
ahDoat the whole affiur. Man^ run about after felicity, like 
an absent man hunting for his hat while it is on his head, 
or in his hand*.** Yet, with aU these '- means and appli- 
anees,** there is much counterfeit luqipiness in life^ reodl* 
ing the degant simile of the poet: — 

" As a beam o>r the face of the waters may glow. 
While the tide runs in darkneas and coldncua below ; 
So the dieek maj be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Tboogfa the ould heart to ruin runs darkly the while.** 

WANT OP A PURSUIT. 

There are no greater mistakes in social philosophy, 
than the supposition that idle persons are happy ; or that 
tboae who aim at all things must succeed in many. ^* A 
■lan without a predominant inclination is not likely to be 
either useful or nappy. He who u every thing it no/Aing.** 
Ag^in : ^ the most important principle in life is to have a 
pursuit — a useful one if possible, and at all events, an 
ninoeent onet." What truth then lies in these quaint 
ihymes: — 

** The wcn-klng Are is Actkm strong and true. 

And hdps ourselTes and friends ; 
And Speculation is the chimney-flue 

Whereby tlie smoke aaoends : 
Be busy in trading, reoeiring. and giring. 
Fop life is too good to be wasted in liring. 

WHAT IS CHARITY ? 

The frequent misuse of the term " Charity,* by ap- 
plying it only to almsgiving, oi casual assbtanoe to the 
very poor, is thus pertinent^ corrected by a sound divine 
of tne last century :— 

'< It is not in everybody's power, because he has not a 
fortune answerable to it, to form a standing habit of Cha- 
rity, by redreanng the mjured, relieving the distressed, 
and cherishing men of merit; but it is in everybody's 
power to beget in himsdf this lovely disposition of mind, 
by studying to adQust his temper to theirs with whom he 
lives, by complying with thdr numours as far as he inno- 
cently can, by soothii^ their distresses, bearing with their 
* fibsxv'sEanjs. t Sir H. Davy* 
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wttntmySBf MM uf lll€MnilMNllll|^ lilfllirar fH fMMfKWHff lO^ 

gnrtify •Chm. On ilm tontrmff thv loMgenev of «» 
MCfttkpiMil At cf minmiiMir ptnt tho wat to M litlltitallf 
Ittd ltm|Mfr. And to ihoM who think it • Miiill m«ttor» 
Mon*s ontfror Is a yery Joirt on« ; ' Ttfi, hut evrttm i§ o 
gmii tm^* Did wo eomriilor MHomfy, that, at oAon aa wo 
aro oxortifig a »phii of noodlow oontradietlon, or roiitlttf an 
ilUnatured wit to mortifv thoao iihoot 09^ wo ato ohonill* 
Ing a prificiplo of ill' will, tho rory tompar of tho damnad, 
it would, it ft to bo hopad. fmt aome atop to this oractiaa« 
Bat here tho misfortano lies: tnon aro mora aniMtioiia to 
displat the ahilities of the head, than to cnltivato thagood 
qualities of the heart; though tho hrtier are In otarf* 
hodjr's power ; the former, few ha?a any title to*/' 

ooBJiKonew of nuioa. 
/ To uulaam is harder tiwn to learn ; and tho Qndkn 
/itftO'pli^er was rif^l in rearing doalda km from thoso 
pm^n who had Wen taaoht bf another master* ^ 1 am 
fttohlng thelf father out of mj dilldren aa flat aa I oan,*^ 
aaid a «e?er widow of rank and fasMont * 

Mr Thomas Browne attributes the belief In faltaaiaa to 
the want of knowle<Ige ; and, speaking of the persona who 
are under the influence of such belief, says : — " Their un- 
derstanding is so feeble in the discernment of falsities, and 
averting the errors of reason, that it stibmitteth to the 
fallacies of sense, and is unable to rectify the error in its 
sensations. Thus, the greater part of mankind, having 
but one eye of sense and reason, conceive the earth far 
bigfler than the sun, tlie fixed stars le^^fier than the moon, 
their figures plane, and their spaces from the earth equi* 
distant. For thus their sense informeth them, and herein 
their reason cannot rectify them ; and therefore, hopelosslY 
continuing in mistakes, they live and die in their absurdi' 
ties, passing their days in perverted apprehensions and 
donceptions of the world, derogatory unto Ood, and tho 
wisdom of the ereation.jT 

♦ 8e«fl. f flhMih 

I A eontrnnptftntj thuA points lo d coTninon Error of tblsolfttti " Mtn. 
tsllt trt fffettire im sti ftb«trMt thing, nnA Um Mght of NAtnre while ihtar 
a« M. Tti«3r ofinrgo vprai Nntofe mtitt«rt witfi whloli fih« him not tSe 
HiiiiilctiMmMxion, snaforwhl«htth«itlnn« wftyr*«|Nmi«f^1«.*' Hits 
ii ont of IhoM hHfpy 4ulpt of world MaowMf* wkloh ftbowia la Hi* 
wrHlngg of Mr. OHmIm Dlokeni, snd whlob 1il4 fslr to ontUvs tlM fos- 
auntr of his imlai« 
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UNFOPULAH IMPROVBMBNTt. 

Thirk is not one single source of human happiness 
ag^ftinst which there have not been uttered the most higu- 
brioua pretHctions. Turnpike roads, navigable canals, ino* 
culation, hops, tobacco, the reformation, the revolution. 
There are always a set of worthy and moderately -gifteil 
men, who bawl out death and ruin upon every valuable 
change which the varying aspect of human affkirs abso- 
lutely and imperiously requires. It would be extremely 
usefVil to make a collection of the hatred and abuse that aft 
those changes have experienced, which are now admitted 
to be marxetl improvements in our condition. Such an 
history might make folly a little more modest, ami suapi* 
cious of its own decisions*. 

DRNRFITS OP CIVILISATION. 

Many travellers, Peron in particular, have mentionetl a 
fact which is worthy of notice, viz., that savages^ fur from 
being stronger tl)an civilised people, are weaker ; an addi- 
tions prool that civilisation is beneficial to the destiny of 
human nature, and that the state of nature, of which 
Rousseau, in his disquiet at a corrupt state of society, baa 
formed an ideal felicity, is far from bringing us in con- 
tact with physical perfections. Everything demonstrates^ 
that man is sociable, and in a progressing state ; but thia 
iroffress is often shackled, his sociability rendered tortuoua 
»y [ndividual egotism, and by the vicious nature of our 
inetitutiona. 



I 



BFPEOTfl OP PniNTlNO. 

Many persona, in their affection for works of antiq.uity, 
are apt to rate the present generation for their neglect of 
ancient art, or their depreciation of its labours; forgetting 
that the ingenuity of man is accomplishing greater won- 
ders by other means. This position may be illustrated by 
a note in Sir Charles Bell's Bruh^water Treatise, Speak- 
ing of that grand revolution which took place when lan- 
guage, till then limited to its proper organ, had its repre- 
sentation in the work of tbe hand. Sir Charles says: 
** Now that a roan of mean aatata can haye a library of 

♦ iydiwylBiltIb 
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mo.c hitriniic value thnn Umt of Cicero, when tlie lentU 
mentK of pMt tget are at familiar u thote of the present, 
and the knowledge of difHsrent empires is transmitted and 
common to all, wo cannot exnect to have our ^ara fol« 
lowed, u of old, by their five thousand scliolars. Nations 
will not now record their acts by building pyramids, or by 
consecrating temples and raising statues, once the only 
means of perpetuating great deeds or extraordinury vir« 
tues. It is vain tlut our artists complain that patronage is 
withheld: for the ingenuity of the hand hu at length 
subdued the arts of design— printing has made all other 
records barbarous, and great men build for tliemselves a 
' live-long monument* ** 

Yet Howell observes, in one of his Familiar iMtert^ data 
164C : *' Nor did the art of printing much avail the Chris- 
tian commonwealth, but may be said to bo well near u 
fatal as gunpowder, which came up in the same ago." 

KRnORS IK PRINT. 

r.vKRY Statement In print receives, fi*om this very cir^ 
eumstance, a kind of authority ; and what has not been 
•aid in print? Newspapers, much as they contribute to 

Sennralinformation, also contribute much to the propaga- 
on of unfounded reports. The counter statements of 
opponite papers serve, indeed, in some ineMsuro. to correct 
each other's misrepresentations; but, as the mansof pcH)ple 
read only the pHiiers of their own psrty, mlsststements 
will iucvitaltly gain a f(X)ting; and a man who is desirous 
of Wlicving only the truth, must subject the stories ad- 
mitted on heiimay by his party to a crlticsl Kcrntiny. It 
WAS long lielieved that a female was raii(e<l to the papal 
chair, under the name of ,lohn Vlll.; and how many per- 
sons have credilc<l the stories that Nai)oIcon URe<l to boat 
his wife, which nre repeated in some miscalled histories of 
Buonaparte ! 

LIMIT OV KNOWLKDOK. 

TiiK impossibility of arriving at certain points of in- 
quiry is orten advanced by weak inquirers as a reason for 
not commencing the pursuit ; u though apprtixiination to 
knowletlge were not more desirable tlian extreme igno- 
ranee. Sir Charles Dell forcibly illustrates this )H>sitlon 
in his invaluable Biidgewattr iVentise. ** Voluiro haa 
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Mkl that Newton, with all his icience, knew not how hla 
arm moved! 80 true It Is th«t all luch itudiei have their 
limits. Hut, as he acknowletlcces, there is a wide difttsr- 
•nce between the ignorance of the child or of the peasant, 
and the consciousness of the philosopher that he has ar- 
rived at a point beyond which man*s faculties do not carry 
him. We may add, is it nothing to have the mind 
awakened to the many proofs of design in the hand,— to 
be brought to the conviction that everything is orderly 
and systematic in its structure,— that the most perfect 
mechanism, the most minute and curious apparatus, and 
aensibilities the most delicate and appropriate, are all com- 
bineil in operation thHt wo may move the hand P What 
the first impulse to motion is we do not know, nor how 
the mind is related to the body ; yet it is important to 
knowwith what extraordlnarycontrivance and perfectionof 
workmanshin the bodilv apparatus is placed between that 
internal faculty which lm[)els ui to the use of it, and th« 
exterior woild." 

KNOWLRDOn Attn tlAPPINRSa. 

Tub well-meaning advocates for the Difflision of Know- 
ledge hive been accuscil of overrating its increase of 
human Happiness ; with what Justice, may in some mea- 
sure be estimated by the fact that *' the extension of know- 
ledge has not necessarily the effect of rai»ing the mind to 
more consolatory contemplations. We may consider man, 
before the lights of motlern philosophy had their influonca 
on his thoughts, u in a stHte more natural ; inasmuch u 
he yieldeil unresistingly to those sentiments which flow 
directly fVom the olijectii and phenomena around him.'* 
But, wlien man began to make natural phenomena the sub- 
jects of exneriment, or of philosophical inquirv, then there 
was some danger of a change of opinion, not always benefl^ 
cial to his state of mind. ** This danger docs not touch the 
philosopher so much as the scholar. He who hu strength 
of mind and ingenuity to make investigations into Nature, 
will not be satisfleil with the discovery of seoondsrv causes 
— hi3 mind will be enlarged, and the oqjects of his tnoughta 
and aspirations become more elevated. Hut it is otherwise 
with those not themselves habituated to investigation, and 
who learn, at second-hand, the result of those inquiries. 
If such an one sees the Are of heaven brought down in a 



uliiftli mul innftfriiiU coin|H)uiuliMl, fo iiroductf mi dxpliHiiqii 
Imiikr (liaii tho tlmiulttr, mul tmi liiiieK iiiurd dentrueiivti, 
tllA hUu'iu will no luiiuer upt^iik mi iinpr«iMiivt} Ungimgti to 
iiim, Wlitrn ill wntfhiii^ tliit ImumiiitK wnvtfn oi' n t«ini|»oii« 
UiouM M<A (iluiig ilio cotNl, lid iiinrku ihd liiiti at wliii'li dm 
titmoDt violriictt in HtdiiiMiril, mill bv mi uiiftirdtiedii iiiHu- 
•1100 thrown b4rk, lid in more (liH|K)Mdil U) fdtil ilid iiroviildiica 
ei^tdiuldd 10 iiimi, tlimi wlidii tlid tlidury of tlid miooii'm 
aelioii in, mi it Wdr0, iiitdr|H)4dil bdtwodii i\\ttue*siw wliich Iid 
contftni|>Utdii, mitl ilid lifmiiiidiiu iimumlly urihiiig in liin 
h»m, TlioM) inHiidiict'H mi tlid mind wliicli mrd nmuriU 
aiul Juat, mill iH^iidilct ntly pinviddil, mid Imvd Mrrvdd to 
dttvefoi) tlid Ndiitinidiiti of inilllDiiii )H:i'ortt him, md dii^ 
miMidil UN thinKH vultfjir mid to lid ddii|d(dd. Willi idl tlid 
iiridd of imwiy ncqulrdd knowlddgd, hi«i eoncdniitHiK din*> 
WrmM, if thdy do not irdKldml him : in uliorti hd limi not 
liftd tliiit intdllddtuiil diiidiidind, widdi should prdOddd mid 
iici'oinimny tlid <it't|nibiiion of knowUlgd *." 

Uni KUTAiNTV in thd cuifinion rd|>roiii'h of ttll hrmiolidn of 
Morcil l^ricncd ; but the rtyrtmcU i» ofidii luiuld withoni 
fidr coiuidciatioii of ditf Ihuuti to wliidi it mIiouM Im! milJri'U 
Thd |irii)ci|ild4 if inorfti bcidiuit ou|^lit not to heconrminded 
with thd um^rltiinty wlotli hcloiid^ to thd foin|ddx mid 
vnrlitblf bul(jdi't-iiimii'i' 10 which thdy liid mmtd lo apply. 
Hunid/iMHrri that tha uni'crttiiiity How* ft'oin the douht hh 
tu wluil mind in, whiU' uohulIi tlouiit t Kiiit»aiito what they 
turn mid feci, 'I liitj U a mditittl niiiitakd tii ibiiig from inatten- 
tion to thd dvidtMird upon whit h roiivlLtioii of tliddkidtdiice 
of a thing dqidiula t. 

I'M'NAMIV or WOUIJM. 

Dh. JfcNKiN, in Ida DitntutifM ttfum thtf JittitomtUtHtu 
and ( U'l'Udnift of thrf i 'fnhtitin Uttif(inH, tttkea into Iiim con- 
•ideration thd oidnifMi i>f tlumd pdraona wlio thmiglit that 
flid Mtar« wmild Mhine to littld |mr|>OMi unlenii tlidftf wdrif 
otiidr habltahid worldv hdniddatliiadiirih wlidnon wddwcrll. 
< hid of thd iiada for M hirh they wc^rve, hd aniifKiftdN, to im 
thia : that in nil a|j(e« thd witu (d many men. wlioad curionity 
m4gll( othdrwiat lie \ttry ill emplo\dd| hava been Iniiiied 
in conahldrin^ tlifir dtui mid naturd, mid ettlenlatinfiK thdir 

« HIr nmiioK Hrll'H nnHti' uutur Trmtimi. 
» Mr.ritfU; PrtM;. l(t(>Nl lukiituiiini. 
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^istftncet and motions ; a whimsioal argument, in advan* 
•oing which lie seems to have forgotten the miiehievoua 
purposes to which so much of the wit whicli had taken 
this direction had been applied *. 

RKLIOIOl'S MKLANCIfOLV. 

To guard against the Errors and suiFerinp^s of Heligious 
Melancholy, persons should observe, carefully, whether the 
etate of their feelings is not materially aflected bv their 
bodily healthj and whether they do not find the former 
depresseil in proportion as the latter is disordered. If they 
acknowledge this to be the case, they should avoid the 
weakness of supposing the health of their souls dependent 
on the state of their bodies : which in fact they do, by 
•connecting the state of their salvation with the state of their 
«pirits. They are guilty of the absunlity of making the 
favour of Heaven depend on a diseased liver, a weak sto- 
mach, or a checked perspiration. Let them go to Dr. Paris, 
and not to the Tabernacle. 

RKASON AND REVELATION, 

MuoH scepticism has been engendered, of late yeara, by 
tyros in science straining after identiiies of physical truths 
with Scripture. '' There are, indeed," observes the Uev. 
W. L. Harcourt, *^ certain common points in which lleaaon 
and Revelation mutually assist eacn other ; but, in order 
that they may ever be capable of doing so, let us keep their 
puths distinct, and observe their occitrdances alone ; other- 
wise our reasonings run round in a circle, while we endea- 
vour to accommodate physical truth to Scripture, and 
Scripture to physical truth f .** 

RELIGlOUa Biiiioiia. 

In forming our estimate of a religious life, we must not 

only beware of that partial view wnich takes in devotion 

and overlooks the active duties of Christianity ; but also of 

the common Error respecting devotion, which makes it 

consist, not in a piety equally removed fVom indifference 

and enthusiasm, but in a passionate orgasm of theopathy ; 

and of the not less common Error respecting Christian 

duty, which makes it consist, not in self-government, but 

in the mortifications of an ascetic discipline ; not in (ha( 

* The Doctor, vol lii. p. 21& t Address. Brit. Assoo. 1830. 

P « 
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coume of aciton which n merctf\il Ood hab cattned to he th« 
mo«t efl^tual proof of faith. whiNt he has amiointeil It 
the intUapetiiahfe cotitthion of fecelviriff rtet-nal blesBing^. 
but in a courae of aufibring whieli would purchase eterual 
happineaa by temporal ttiisery*. 

BrttiPtunAii MiitAGtit<:!*. 
IoKotiAN*r sceptics are accuBtomeit to etplahi their doubt 
of Miracles by their non-occurrence in the present times, 
iuoh persons overlook, in reading the Scriptures, the sirik* 
ing difference between the dispensations of Qod In thd 
times of our Saviour and his apostles, and In our owtt. 
Then miracles were wrought on the bodies and minds of 
Christians, in ortler to establish the truth of the Gospel. 
That obtl^^!^ being eff^cteil, miracles became rare^ or ceased 
altogether. 

fttfi »ISST FtiAttisnv. 

It has been remarketl that deference Is the most elegant 
species of Flattery ; and that reciprocal flattery often pastes 
for mutual merit: though such base coin, when detected* 
ought to be naileti to the counter, to prevent it any flirthcr 
passing current. Bwifl observes, "This is a sensible 
author— he thinks as I do.** •• My wife's nephew," says 
Th^ Dorhiu "is « sensible lad, He reails my writina* 
likes my stories, admires my singing, and thinks as I do 
in politics ! a youth of parts and considerable promise.** 

OAUBM ANn KrrKOT. 

Tub misplacement of Kftfect for Cause was, perhaps, 
never better iilustrated than by the old lady, on showing tne 
tapestry at Hayenx, observing in praise of the descriptive 
pamphlet she oflbral for sale: "depuis quon a vendu 
ces llvres, beaucoup de personnes sont venues Vulr la tapis* 
serie T* It is presumed that the old lady had never read 
the iblios of Montf^ueon. 



ISttROns or tub IMAOtKATtorc. 

TfiB faculty called Imagination has caused more ab« 
surdity and misery in the world than many persons am 
aware of. Gibbon has well remarketl, that " persons of 
imagination are always positive:** and, we need not add* 
that to oppose a positive man is, generally, to confirm him 
in his opinion. 

♦ QimrltHy Itetlett. 
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CREDULITY AND 8UPER8TITI0K. 

Credulity, although it is nearly alliM to Superstition, 
vet differs from it widely. Credulity is an unbounded 
belief in what is possible, although destitute of proof, and 
perhaps of probability ; but superstition is a belief in what 
18 wholly repugnant to the laws of the moral and physioid 
world. Credulity is a far greater source of error than 
8U|ierstition ; for the latter must be always more limitecl 
in its influence, and can exist only to a considerable ex- 
tent in the most ignorant portions of society ; whtreas, 
the former diffusec. itself tlirough tlie minds of all classes, 
by which the rank and dig[nity of science are degraded, 
its valuable labours confounded with the vain pretensions 
of empiricism, and ignorance is enableil to claim for itself 
the prescriptive right of delivering oracles, amidst all the 
triumph of truth and the progress of philosophy. Cretlu- 
Hty has been justly defined belief wU/toiU reason^ while 
scepticism, its opposite, is reason without belief and the 
natural and invariable consequence of credulity; for it 
may be observed, that men who believe without reason are 
succeeded by others whom no reasoning can convince*. 

BENEFIT OP DOUBT. 

With equal eloquence und acumen has Mr. W. S. Lan« 
dor observed : ** All schools of philosophy, and almost all 
authors, are rather to be frequented for exercise than 
freight ; but this exercise ought to acquire us health and 
strength, spirits and good-humour. There is none of 
them that does not supply some truths useful to every 
inan, and some untruths equally so to the few that are 
able to wrestle with them. If tliere were no falsehood 
in the world, there would be no doubt ; if there were no 
doubt, there would be no inouiry ; if no inquiry, no wisdom, 
no knowledge, no genius. Fancy herself would lie muffled 
up in her robe, inactive, pale, an(l bloated.*' Sharon Turner, 
too, has acutely remarkeil: *' Doubt and obscurity are but 
additional temptations to aspiring genius. To great minds, 
the unknown is as attractive as the wonderful ; and un- 
tried danger is but a mysterious incentive to explore it" 
* Dr. Piu-is's PhamuMologUu 
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EDUCATION. 
bOVB OP CIIILDREKT. 

It ic ft false ftud mistaken notion altogether, that men 
of great mind and Intense thouglit are eaRtiy wearied or 
annoved by the presence of Children. The man who ia 
Wearied with children miiat always be childish himself in 
t)ind ; but alas ! not young in heart. He must be light, 
•Hperflciai, though perhaps inquiring and intelligent ; but 
neither gentle in spirit, nor iVesh in feeling. §uch men 
must always soon beoome wearied with children ; for very 
great simimrity of thought and of mind — the paradox u 
but seeming— is naturalty wearisome in another ; while, 
on the contrary, similarity of feeling and of heart is that 
bond which binds our affections together. Where both 
similarities are combined, we may be the most happy in 
the society of our counteqiart ; but where the links be- 
tween the hearts are wanting, there will always be great 
tediousness in great similarity*. 

BKKEFITS OF KOUCATION. 

It is only within the last thirty or forty years that the 
children of the English poor have received any kind of 
Education, gave what they were taught orally by their 

fiarents, or by the clergyman on Sunday afternoons, when 
le catechised the chiUiren in the church. Of course, very 
few of them could cither read or writet. The rising gene- 
ration, however, have all had some share of instruction in 
the parochial schools which are now generally established. 
Whether the effects anticipated from these establishments 
will ever be realiseil, is at present doubtful. It has cer- 
tainly enabled some of the cnildren to obtain for themselves 
better situations in life; and, though extreme ignorance 
in school-learning is not now so prevalent as it was, there 

* The KiiiK'M Highway, by G. P. U. Jainc«. 

t TheKnglUli church service Ui admirably adapt4.-d for an uneducated 
congregation. Tlic poor, who cannot read, have oppt^rtunity to hmr th« 
whole of Che Scripturos read over on<-e in every yeur. They reiieat the 
oonfeMiiin and many of the supplicMtory prayera and creed aft4»r iba 
clergyman and precentor ; and to every {KHition tlieygive an audible 
aiiiient ; m> tSiat an attentive liearer mnm becomes acquainted with 
every tiling be vliouLd believe, aa well at ftU he bhould do, a* a Chriatiaa. 
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tre yet no very risible tigrif of morml amendment Edu- 
cation, like all other bleating;ii» i» valuable only no far at it 
>• rightly naetl. If the reiiolutton to make a proper oae 
could be enjoined along with the diiMcmlnation of if, all 
the expected good efiVcti would undoubtedly follow from 
it, but not o:herwifle. 

ctXTivATioN or rnr. clamich. 

Onk of the educational Error* of the day ii a di<p«rage> 
ment of tlie atoren of ClaitKic knowledfif, *• whicn hare 
floated on the bo«om of time, carrying richct and delight 
wherever they flow," and po««efwing great advantagea over 
modem autKonhip. '* 1 nat literature which haa stood 
the te»t of ao many ^jje*, and which, und«^ all varieties of 
soil and climate, customs and mannerfi. in fmind to contain 
•omething satisfactory and analogouK to the hett fc'clings 
of the mind, seems to have attained a sort of moriil cer* 
tainty in its truth and ta«te, which leaves no room for 
doubt or s(>eculation. Hence, to the ctiltiviitors of ancient 
literature there appears to belong somewhat of tlut con- 
adous sense of security, and ixTtsinty. ami enjoymen's, 
which Adam Smith aimumcs to be peculiar to the cultiva- 
tors of the exact sciences, the alg<*l>i'*h»t and geome- 
trician V 

The l4itin and Greek classics stand by far too deeply 
rooted in the minds of the great and good to he shaken 
*'&r6UrPt popntftrh aunr;" and from tlieir beauty an<l merit 
•lone, must ever remain tdentiHetl with the literature of 
modem nations:— on the mere groutid of utility, as a 
tiranch of study, ten or twelve per cent, of the i!nglish 
words in any onlinary book are to be directly traced there- 
from ; but surely the dead languages, instead of beiog 
taken merely for what they arc \«ortli, should be rather 
acknowledge^ and receive*! by a civilised people, as the 
elements of living tongues, an<l the earlieU record of human 
inteUigeooe iiluatrative of the gift of speech t. 

t'TILITY or THI2 ChAWilCS. 

ViAai ago, Dr, Watts aatd all tlist could be said in 

reply to tbeargoroenu against Classical Learning, when he 

laked the uae of a boy teaming Lduin who was intended 

for a aotp-boiier. The answer is obvious: a aduwl muat 

QaiartsrI/ Jtsvlssr. \ ftUr OwMTfs liwA'% UamwaTisMt . 



Imeh !«inii»tlttiifi; Hmt \^ilt (rt^iii^httty Amity (n ttii^ ntui^Unn 
»t AtK Atitl Wve tim mnt^ tirtt-tii'utftf HluoAttou \w \w nuntU 
ttwl Apwhiliif^ m HmthistAMiTB. Tu cniiy out \\w \itllitA- 
Ham »«i'hi?mi» of AenMMino»lAti»»f^ ^ilufAlioii to the Aiture 
jtHtlVsMoh of ihr* ni*liolAi-, pvpi-y AfAilemy n\\m\\\ hejiHivitltnl 
with ItA hmfV^flrti-s of Ai»Ap lM»lllti|». Inm'lipfl ttiAklutt, crtt-k- 
pttttldpTt (Vp. Hut pven this ^vouM not suiTet»il ; Uti- how 
ttiAhy At*« the ymithn whtitH (ht-titnetuftiR Hoiti a iituPeAAiott 
Ihey weft* iu thelt- eAihwt ypAt-s liestiuet! to pumte, aihI 
whoAG et1ttvAtioii» ir nieiely jiiven with a view to thAt iifo- 
fteiotl, Wovihl he eutl»-elv thh>wii awav ! Hotv wouhl the 
UliUtAfiAtt yottthf edorAtt^t Tot- a 9tmtt hoi)e^ when hiA 
Mtiele* A t-ieh tAtuiei-, heuueAthetl hloi \\W husloesA, inoni-ii 
thAt he hAtt eooAUttmt hifl juvettile veAt^n in Mit(lyiM|][ tAJhm 
Atiit hAHllA! xVsevet-y HteVAi-y wot^k p»e«unieAAome know- 
M^ or elAS<(lcAl AtliisiotiA At leAAh cAtt Aoy mtltfititute Ite 
ftmiul looie itettefAlly tiseHtl ? Aa Hit* i»ooiii»eH'iAl sehimlA, 
A fVw yeAin \\\ A nien*hAot'R routitiOfjf-hotjRe will thmw 
evet-y \\p\\f m\ the inystefieA or ilonl»le-ehtty ; AtuI \i [9 A 
!mh»Vlott« fAct, thAt jieVwiiiA who rtMoe fiom these etmHnei-. 
cIaI sriiools, Asseft^ thAt they Imve lertineil a system of 
)n)ok-keet>{Oft ottetty ttttkhowtt to Aoy toAO of Imsiness. A 
tmmivei' or twftmhios hAtulwi-itioprs, use?! only iU- tnip 
deeoiAtiott ofthHsttOAs ^leoes, AtuI a HnoiuiM!«< tiHthmetitti 
whleh woohi exeite A t^mi- on { 'hAh|*:e Me Ai-e so heAHily 
illsttosl^nt with Alt Atiti|mthy to th>»t iMnnelt of l»'A»uiOf![ in 
whieli onv l^est n\\\\ ntoBt^Mistioj»oislie«l men weie nhi- 
rAteil A rAmiliAvtty with wlUeli will A«hl so muih to the 
relish f'of I^Ofilish AOtl other noMleni llieiAlnre* OosteA»1, 
AS the otilltrtiiAOs wotihl Imve it. or opeirttiofi ««« a hrtf,) 
thAt we i»A»\ntit lesiat nointiOft ont its rAlhu-ies ^>htMeVe»- It 
ttiAy he f\nm^i^ 

i^torAtum or int-! \\f\\^ i.AN»nAnfr:s. 
Tni?. enstom of unotiott the IVaiI l,Anp;nAp:es Iias l»een 
Attvefteil to hv Mni^i-Av ah«1 othet- Koplish eiAmtoAVirtos, aa 
A re|»»t»hensihle l»l»-h)i-': \m[ it hAs tnen well oh^eivnl tlmt* 
" those who feel the elmnnp orlrtOfiUAtfe a«« a meir veliirle 
t^r thoOftht* ex|H'Henee a ilelijtht in tlie Aoeient tiMipOefi 
whieh MO moilehl lAOfjtirtjiv erto j^tvej heertose, fVom theli- 
lntte»iot» Am! eomimeioess, the ioirtfies Hse At onr»* to the 
miml.ntiwertkenetf hyAnyiitrnmstAiieKsorjoxtApositionl 
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In shorty all experience ibowi, how mAterially the taste 
and manners of a gentleman are improved by classical 
attainments. 

FttKOOOIOUS TALENTS. 

No common error is attended with worse consequences 
to the children of genius, than the practice of dragging 
Precocious Talent into early notice; of encouraging its 
growth in the hotbed of parental approbation, and of en- 
deavouring to give the dawning intellect the precocious 
maturity of that fruit which ripens and rots almost simul- 
taneously. Tissot has admiranly pointed out the evils 
which attend the practice of forcing the youthful intellect. 
^* The effects of stud^ vary/' says this auUiur, *' according 
to the age at which it is commenced: long-continued ap- 

J plication kilb the youthful energies. 1 have Keen childreti 
till of spirit attacked by this literary matiia beyond their 
years, and I have foreseen with grief the lot which awaited 
them ; — they commenced by being tirodigies, and ended 
by becoming stuuid. The season or youth is coniecrated 
to the exercise or the boily which strengthens it, and not 
tostudy, which debilitates and prevents its growth. Nature 
can never successfully carry on two rapid developments 
at the same time. When the growth of intellect is too 
promptfits faculties are too early developed: and mental ap- 
plication bein^^ permitted proportioned to thisdevetopmenti 
the body receives no part of it, because the nerves cease to 
eontribute to its energies ; the victim becomes exlmustcd, 
and eventually dies or some insidious malady' The narenta 
and guardians who encourage or require this forcecl appli* 
cation, treat tlieir pupib u gardeners do tlieir plants, who, 
in trying to produce the first rarities of the season, sacri- 
ilee some plants to force others to put forth fruit and 
flowers which are always of a short duration, and are, in 
every respect, inferior to those which come to their matu- 
rity at a proper season/' 

WHAT IS OKKIUS ? 

OtifiVf and talents are often confounded. *' To carry 
on the fectUngi of childhood into the powers of manhood ; 
to oombin« tne chiM's sense of wonder and novelty with 
the appearances, which every day for perhafMi forty years 
had rendered familiar 

With Mm, And moAn, snd tCart, tbrousbottt tbe }c«r« 
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'— thii Is tb« chartct«r and m4rHege of geniufl^ and one of 
the markf wbioti dbiingui)in genitm froin Ulmt« Genitii 
must have talent a« its complefnent and implement, jtsat 
M, in like manner^ imagination moat have fancv. In 
abort* the higher intellectual powera can only act ttirough 
a oorrcapondmg energy of the lower *.** 

HTYLK OF WniTlWO. 

To aay a perion writes a good ttyle hi originally m 
pedantic an expression as to say he pbys a goodflddlef* 



VVBhW KDt'OATfON. 

Oii£ of the lea<ling arguments of the advocates of spe- 
cial interference fur regulating Education generally 
throughout the country, is that such a measure would not 
only tend to the lieneflt of the lower classes, hut work in 
tender mercy towards the higher; from the apnrchenaion 
that from this "march of intellect/' the lower classes may 
gain undue t>re-eminence. We are inclinetl to consider 
this a partial and erroneous view of the question, and to 
agree with Sir George Head, that "the matter may very 
well l>e allowed to rent in the old hand^, and that parents 
and guardians may safely, as UMual, continue to direct the 
course of education, particularly as cxtKrrience shows that 
the energies excited have heen simultaneous, Instead of 
partial, and that all chuisesof society, not the lower classes 
exclusively, have been awakened by a sympathetic stimu- 
lus ; for it might In; shown that knowledge has shed 
light in equal proportion over the hi[^her ranks, were only 
the numerous puolic lectures delivered continually, year 
after year, on every branch of science, and in evrry great 
town of the kingdom, to be given as an example." Again : 
*' the imperfections in our forms of education arc, jiroba- 
bly, more attributable to the apathy of parents and guar- 
dians than to the systen) itself; for though public schools 
may be said partly to lead ptiblic taste, they hold always 
in due deference public opinion ; the intelligible deflnile 
expre«sion of which, without special interference, will, no 
doubt, prove alone sufficient to investigate all necessary 
alterations X " 

^ ColerMgff. \ Hhcti»ton«. % Ifutno Tour. 
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ARITHMKTIO AND AI.OKBRA. 

Amidst the namerous educational Errors vrhich it is 
harder to unlearn than learn, is the neglect of the study 
of Arithmetical Algebra, which might certainly be made a 
more primary object of interest than has hitherto been the 
practice. " It was a trite adage when Horace was a boy, — 

Mt pncHsolIm tlnnt crustnlu VlaiuH 

Docturva, elonicnta Vcltnt ut Uii^ccrc prima; 

yet, common custom tends rather to give a distaste to the 
science of numbers and quantities, than inspire the pupil 
with a sense of its beauty ; a* it is, the study is taken up 
altogether in a desultory way, and may rather be saia, 
af^er a couple of hours' labour, to spoil a naif lioliday than 
to afford direct advantage. Under the present system, a 
youth has scarcely shaken off the heavy machinery of pri- 
mary rules, than he leaves school, and bids adieu to the 
subject for ever ; and this notwithstanding the accumulat- 
ing rapidity with which difficulties disappear in proportion 
to progi*ess. It is reallv absurd that smce, even in the 
further stages, there is no mental exercise more painful, 
oue which requires more fixefl attention, or more tenacity 
of thought, than the mere primary, mechanical process of 
multiplication, the student should be thus propelleti, as it 
were, through stormy weather, and then be obligetl to 
abandon his course the moment the liglit of reason Illumi- 
nates his track, and teaches him to wdapt nrinciples pain- 
fully acquired to easy practice. Providea arithmetic be 
made a part of education, the student should never stop 
short of Algebra, (as he does in nine out of ten cases.J of 
which, by any one versed in common arithmetic, a toler- 
able insight may be obtained in a few months. By it he 
not only Decomes thoroughly master of theory, but arrives, 
as it WTre, in an element; where, with every new olyect 
calculated to delight and surprise, he breathes afresh, in- 
hales new life, and reposes in peace, half-suffocated by the 
turbid waters of the immfirtal Cocker. A problem in 
Algebra once arrangeil and commenced, no matter how 
frequent the interrupiions, how sudden or how long the 
interval, wn hour, a day, a w^eek afterwards, — it is resumed 
and pursued, precisely with the same interest and the same 
facility as if no interruption at all had taken place. By 
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tli« help of Mp?hn, Um Hlutltnt not only at met poroflrM 
(h# \m df ftlfhU enrly Uliottriiif and vUwi tti« fontril 
firinditiUrn of iirlthmirilo litid burt in lurpriiiing bMUtyi but 
obiiittM, mof«ov«r, a tniMf0r-ktfy, wh«rifwith t« idvanci^ al 
will, UN flinty or int^rtiii in fuiur« (tiiyi may 1«A(1| wituii 
tho [tiiltf of inMthrmiititfM*/* 

MfiAIINiNO Atlf'rtlMKriO. 

Tnk order of th« rul«M of Arithmitio appMni to bt afti- 

Sularly erroti^ouM! for iiiMtitnc^, •« r«liie« to Dodimst FfiM- 
otiM. A«(!ordittg to ilt0 jirenotu td«Oi a boy i« l«d iltfoui^ 
all ilto priittnry rulpn \mum Ito i^ taught (ftat a <loor«a«fnf 
Male exiMtii, t4i the rl^ht of tho unit, prednely timiliM' to 
tltat whioh iitoreMMON to tho loft. Am nothing can bo moro 
iimplo than tho whole theory of Deoitnal Fraoiioni^ wbiob 
otieration« are, in faot, the Hamo an thotio in wbolo nttm- 
boTN, thrre In no reaMtn why they «houUt not i>o im§^% 
frmn the y&ty beginning ; whldt early innight would o«r- 
tainly tend to eitoonrage rrHeoilon, at the eX{»oiiiO of 
Itardly any a4ldl(lonal huntnihranoe of the mind. 

Agftltti the Rule of 'l*hrre In univrrHally learne<l by rotoj 

a barrirr at the beginning to the r4ngo (n thoughtf bt^ona 

whloh the ntind of a hoy imn no uwr^ MS{i\m than if Ita woro 

taught to reckon with hiw ilngrrA. it In a^hnlnlNtorod afior 

the manner of a qumtk nti^dli^lne, or a Hiarni of unknown 

higredient^ to be nwallowt^d without furiher htquiry, aaif 

to nult all nmntter of ouriMmeN In life. ThU \n of the liulo 

of Three 1 )lre('t. An m the Kule of Thr^e I hyern^, it mav 

tie, fitf aught ntany know to the contrarvi the other ruw 

ftet to mumi while the Double liule of 'lltree beiutf MOfn«« 

what eomjdieated and unlntelllgibUt, few are inolined lo 

take it in band. 

Yttfc all tltofto three ruleM are, hi fftot, no rulea at all, 

in a primary «etiiie ; liut they are j^eeondary rni^a, 

I upon anotlier rulo or elementary law of Pro|ior- 

m latter rule, or elementary law, in the Hiinnloat 

; ita princlpW lying, a^ It were^ in a nutaltefl i it 

I mly ai follows, namelyi^ that of four numb#r« 

I i7r trtionalti, the »um of the two middle termi mul' 

uv I iber ia equal to the num of the two extremes 

•m] ^ togetberf . 

* fHr Omtio lUfiA*i ltom« tmi . \ tVM 
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The fklan of temdiing arithmetic usaally adopted in 
schook is the synthetic^ mode, which is very liusadrui- 
tjq;eoiis in comparison with the strictly snalytiad plan. 
Thus, in arithmetic, a system of rales b placed before the 
popil. and he is told to do a certain number of sums by 
those ruks. Mlten the boy has succeeded in doing so, hie 
reeeires praise, and bdieres he has done all that is neces- 
sary, whareas he has scarcdy done anything. He socs not 
the principle on which the rule is founded. His reason- 
ing powers hare scarcely been called into exercise His 
memory is thus burdened with a load of rules without one 
coonecting principle. It is a very common obserration 
wi!h a boy when he cannot solve a question in arithmetic, 
that he has forgot the rule. Had he got principles instead 
of rules, arithmetic would have become, as it were, a nart 
of himsdf. He could no more forget these principles tnan 
lie could forget his own name*. 

JIRITHXETICAL PHRASEOLOOT. 

CoLsaiDoc thus happily exposes a common Error. ** It 
1 to be said that firar and five wake nine. Locke says 
that four and ftre are nine. Now I say, that four and ^y^ 
mre met nine, but thmt they will make nine. AFhen I see 
four otQccts which will form a square, and ^re which will 
form a pentagon, I see that they are two different things ; 
when oorobined, they will form a third different figure 
which we call nine. When separate they arc not it, but 
win make it" 

THR " TAl.EyTED.'* 

ComiDGC has dererly exposed the freouent use of 
" that Tile and barbarous Tocable — ia/enieti, wRich is steal- 
ing out of the newsoapers into the leading reviews and 
moat respectable publicatioos of the day. \Vhy not skU- 
Bmged, fmriMmfeil, tempemeed^ &c t The formation of a 
participle pMiTe from a iHNm is a licence that nothing but 
a Tcry peculiar fdidty can excuse. If mere conTenience 
is to justify snch attempts upon the idiom, you cannot 
stop till the language beoiines, in the most proper sense of 
the wordy oonrupt. Most of these pieces of slang come 
froni AmcncR. 

♦ Dr.RRidilft. 



IM rortJLAtt imttoMs. 

Vtiw wcmli of mmtern IttlriMlurttim h«ve had grcnitf 
MMNSfM tlmn ** TrAiitpirf*/— for It it not only in MUtiL 
but •ven In vulgtr iiMni .lulin«on*t «wkwiril MifattityM or 
" gvt-»liro«il/' iTiim not iieein to fXureM «XM*ttjr the *im« 
fnmningi « M>crf>t ni«y itrf tthnttft by iletlgn, 1^ Mdl^tabti 
hy brpArli uf conflilence ; hut It li Mhl lo Imntphe when 
It h«cotnpfl known hy itm«ll tnillrect ctrcumttanon-^bjf 
•yniptomii hy hifer«nc«i. tt In now often tttiit In m 
direct M*ttM of ** get tthnMil,** Imti M Mppftft lo mf| lll- 
eorrecily ^ 

* fAMit.v r.mtmnn,** 

A nftttBt iirM milrry him )>wn r«imHl igtlnut the lmtini|irr 
ldei« HUggeRtml hy rem ting our olil ttr«niiUitei ind Kd«ft(«e 
of Mime of their worli«i« omitting ttie munMM ol|t«dted lo» 
hiite tieen firppiireil fitr *' rnnilly UeiMfln|t«*^ift tho Kimiif 
Shtihiipnrp, ^c. Hilt \p\ \\n hwir wlmt Sir Walter j^notf^ 
one nf the tiPAlthipiit writrm nf mtr time. MiyM upon dib 
critlml mildectt " ft h nut itte pfeMiNfteii of hnUerotM Inddl- 
ceey ihm cnrrufit the mminerfi of a iieophi } It It the eofi^ 
nelN whirh a finirlrnt getting liltr l^U^itef LlttW atngfL Wr- 
ahihfiH fittt^rhtfftff. U l« the npiitimental nlatig, half lewdf 
naif methmli^tir. thut ilrtmitrhm the ntnleriitamlindy tn- 
flMme«i the ^lerjtlng (itMionii. ntifl prejiarefi tfie reader to 
give ¥my a^ wm»h nn n tefii|iter HjifiiHirn." 

tMIAMK K op Ml/fftO. 

Ir hnM Ihvii ii^«rrtr»l. rtiiil hellevnl efftetmlvely, thtt the 
VrnvWvp of Miinir h injuHnii^ to (he liiiffinti form.' ihiA in 
nonltlveiy untrue, fur llie |iriir»lre at the pianofin'tei which 
ft tlie ftioftt geneml ffttourite with Iftdie^f \n at favonrahli? 
io the ftgnre a«i any e^errlte timt rtn beflevlneil > the prtc- 
tlee npmi the liarp, inflee<1. If not mantgefl careftdly. may. 
nnder Mvme cireiimfitanreii« t>e Injiirlmit; Irttt when the 
form htt been itijnre«l by I m prudent praetiee at the harp, 
thoM lt\]nrlet may Ik. eatily rure<l, and, with mutlerate 
earoi may tlwayt be pretent«Nlf . 

AH KAtt roM Jlll'JifCf. 

It It commonly thaiiglit. that to 1m* MitceptlhU; of atto« 
dationt of bleat awnkene^t by innflle, we mutt have a 
Mutleal Ktr. The following (pnytttion from the Lundifn 
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Magmztme, however, proves this ides to be errooeous : — 
^ I knew at PsriSk Uie widow of sn Irish patriot, who 
could not hesr the * £)d]e of Erin ' sung; without being 
overpowered to such s degree, that it would have been 
truly alarming, had not a flood of tears come to her relief. 
What is wonderful, so far from having a fine musical ear, 
she had not even a oomrooo-place reli«h for music. The 
same effect was produced on her by the ballad of the 
• Minstrel Boy.' A young friend of the writer, who has 
no taste for music, is similarly overpowered, even in a 
crowded theatre, when * Home, Sweet Home,' is sung.** 

Coleridge observes: '* I have no ear whatever ; I could 
not sing an air to save my life, but I have the inteusest 
tlelight in music, and can detect good from bid. Naldi 
once remarked to me at a concert, that I did not seem 
much interested with a piece of Kossini s which had just 
been performed. I said it sounded to me like nonsense 
verses. But I could hardly contain myself when a thing 
of Beethoven followed.** 

THE JEWs'-nARP. 

JKWs*-HAJtF is, probably, a corruption of Jaws'-harp, 
£rom its being plaoixi between the jaws when played. It 
is also called Jews*-trump, a corruption of Jeu-trompe, a 
play-thing, or play-trump. A single Jew's-harp must 
necessarily be very incomplete; for, a? Prof. C. \VheU- 
stone has shown, its sounds mainly depend on the redpro- 
cation of columns of air in the mouth of the performer, 
and these sounds are perfectly identical with the mul- 
tiples of the original vibratiotu of the instrument By era- 
ploying two or mote instruments, however, the deficiencies 
are supplied ; and a few years since, Mr. Eulenstein used, 
in London, sixteen instruments of differ»it sixes, and was 
thus eiabled to modulate into every key, and to produce 
efl^ects not only original but musical and agreeable. 

TTBOLBSB SiLSIC. 

Ir is a conmion idea in En^and, that the Tvrolese are 
m musical people: we have Tyrolese airs and songs in 
abundance, and Tyrolese minstrels, who lead every one to 
beUeve firoin dicir performances, that the Tyrol is full of 
minitidsy and aoog ; but Mr. Inglis, a recent tourist, found 
nothii^ of this^ lie observed no sympUyca ol XErasLOii^ 



8g4 iHit^tffiAii imiioRi. 

iiui(«> i»hht*r \\\ puHllo it«rA)rmiin««i, w imm)||gt iht pfopk 
fl«tti*rii)lyi who H«v«r Ml In (hoM» dUirietd of QtrmHiiy, 
whrr^nuiNlc tH r^tty n iHUMit<»n, lo fflv«i th§iiMmd pmlk 
0f itiit>K)iitrii(¥« <^vi»n to iV wmi xwrntm^Mt travtlhif who 
\%ii»npn {\\m\^\\ M v)llifl«. \Vp iir«iitnint|[i>ly bmixod In tbiJM 
iimHt>r«, MtMl r(<lltHit«(T too { fbr. ttt ih Am^riMn work wt 
rr(i<t of i\\p ttiuHto of ih<^ ftntr ii«wii, who lung dmMd ftt 
thn Ar|tyl<^UiMmtii4 iw TyrolM« nttnutrdi. 

IKAVMMitNO t4N0MHIIMMIfi 

It ill It (^<»t (tiHfjtly 10 Iw r«tfr«it«(t, thm tnmiy vulgir md 
kii1f-wtU9«l MoKlfuhiti^tt Mm, if tli^y Imvo homo with 
ttioitt^y. Ut(*y PAW tHmtmund unythiitK i thil h ii motn to 
In* rivll, Mtul \w\m\\\ th^m Ut bo ipMM fbr iny oAili 
to ol»liH« ih^m iimdi» by rttoHo (^tr wltono lorvteoi tnqf poy. 
Tht* jtroMumption of our coonlryntou Im provorUid on tSf 
(Htnilu(*ot J hirluniitoly tho 0K<?0|Miouii iiro numoroM, ind 
Ytp mtp HiKtkfh of AN Au uoAmnuUAhlo t)«o|ilo, whon tomo 
itteit of utHiuwtiotiMhli> t«1mni(«t9r Aod rortuno dtRpliy ox- 
kmplwof miMvtiy huiI imp )tt>iiitlity, whbh OAtinot bo mtr« 
imMtnl oil PM'\\\ i \\\p fori>i^ht>r Im iIUih mtMinWd to know how 
to tHifhtml^ uui imiloHftt HmirttMt'f. tt U a vultfAr tir^ndioo, 
tltnt Alt l\ii'ri|iut)i'*i i'ht«At {\\P \^\\^M\\ auiI tUAt PAUtlon in 
nt^t'tHiHAi'y to ^\mi\ HgniOHi tht* iHMiHtAtU Attt^tiititM to ovor- 
fptn'U thfio. T\m tKMitf miolt diAmintiiK Aft) ti)«t with 
eAittiot lt(} ilt*ult'(l j but lboit0 wboHt* («Aim('lty in tbtiM tttMito 
to i«bArAt«ti>flNti A flAM. bAV(* ollfH Ih^o rrfAttMl by tbo 

tOfAOItWM AIhI prpJudil'IfK. AO(t tb0U|ibtltHiH t>AtfAVA|||Att^| of 
\\\P trAVfllfl*!* tllPIOWlVWi ♦, 

Notl«bt^ Ap)t«>MtN ttiori* ludii^rouH tbAti tboNo poniotiA, 
wlto, Aftt>r A itltoft HtAy in hook* 1t\ifp\^\\ (sntturyi oom^ fMok 
with AO ojtbiioo (Mit Aiut drlpfl iitNiit \\wi\Ap whom tb^y 
HftAfMy koowi Aiol trAtiiiAt«(loni4, tb^ ri>At tmturo of wbittn 
bAH ttot^it Htudiouxly (HMK^rAltMl tVoitt (ltt»m i aihI y«ti thlM Ia 
wbAt wo im pypty dAyt. 

YMH rnHNmi f.ANOt'AUH \H VHAVHftMMOi 

It iA too ^tmmoti AH Krrof to KO|ip(W(* tbAt a p(inaI know- 
M^ of t''roMctlt Im KUtHrlt^nt f(»r (b^ WAtttM of a irAvoUor on 
th^ (•ontiiit^itt. t^roiiHi will rArry a trAvt*lic>f tlirmtifb tho 
NHborlAodH, tbi* Aoutborn |tArtN of tlollAttd. And Aomo of 
tho oAHtonM \it tlwitM«rbind, with porlWt (tomfttrt i thnninh 
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the north of Italy, the otlier partt of HolUnd, and othen 
of the Swill cantons, without extraordinary inconvenience; 
and in all the cities of hoth Italy and Germany, it is true 
that some person may always be found to whom Frencli is 
intelligible, if not familiar ; whilst in the higher grades of 
society, through all Europe, a traveller who understands 
Frcn^ will never or rarely be at fault. But more is re- 
quired by the traveller than all this. French will not even 
obtain for him the common necessaries of the day in some 
parts of Germany, particularly in the east. It will do 
nothing for him in the Tyrol, or in the Swiss Orisons ; he 
would starve upon it in Hungary and Turkey, and grow 
thin upon it in Italy, as well as m Sweden and Uenmnrk. 
A traveller might as well go to Spain with a knowledge ot 
Sanscrit as of French ; for it is entirely a mistake to sup- 
pose, that the occupation of Spain by the French army, 
caused any general diffusion of tlie langua^. Besides, in 
many of those countries and districts in which a knowledge 
of French will procure the common needs of a traveller, 
it will procure nothing more ; it will not command advice, 
still less, information. A traveller through the German 
cantons of Switzerland, or through any part of Germany, 
and many parts of Italy, although he may very probably 
find a French waiter in ihe hotel, may ask in vain for any 
information on the road, ond will, most probably, be seated 
every day at a Table d'Hote, between two persons who 
know nothing of French beyond Moiuitur or voules vom*. 
French has, therefore, been improperly calleil " the al- 
gebra of tongues," from tho notion of its being a sort of 
general medium of communication current over the greater 
part of the earth. 

TUAVKr.LINQ IN FRANCR. 

A Louu outcry has been raised against the mode of 
Travelling in France, and French Diligences are ridiculed 
by stay-at-home tourists for their tardy rate ; but these 
carriages perform their journeys at the average of six 
miles per hour, including stoppages. They are greatly 
more roomy and commodious than the English stage- 
coaches, and quite as well hung ; and what does it signify 
to the traveller, who finds himself seated in a place in 
every way u})on an equality with an English post-chaise^ 
* InglU't Tyrol. 
Q 



If hulf'^-down olhws, ytUh lightw pwr»§ii, iiw nhwl wp l» 
Ih^ rotontie M\\m\ } Atu), no long ah th« oonoh p^rlWmi 
lh« journt^y wUhin Ih^ iitAml Mo)^, of whut Impormno^ In 
U If th^ howw nr^ wwgh unci long-tftUwl, or if ihe Imnipwi 
li^ fWM]^ of ro|)<di^ fiiul lo this ailih Umt ooAoh (\ii^ l» 
inglnud nrp grwitly hlghtir lh«« thtjy jiv^ in Fr»nw, Th§ 
dlitnne^ IVom I^Aiii lo HtrAihurg U thr^ huiuUiHl {^ntl 
lisw'ty inilw, »ntl fh^ f»i^ fw thtJ baat pUee i« af fVmioii, 
w 80« UHl, I or ouliiiilp, wUh a P»briol^t eovwing, lU IV^Meii 
orSs, 4tl, l^n**** 

||OAn« ON TH« OON'liNPNT. 

It Ik quil^ a ini^tttko to KUupo>i^ thai gi)oi| RimclH a)^ to 
h9 fouiul onl.v in Kogimttl, in UHvariA, in nn)«it n^HK of 
HwltuDflnnil, »nil Ui^T>'ri4--ln n)4ny pftrt* of the N^Jth^f' 
l*nil«, mnl thronghowl 9\\ HwwWn,- n«y, pv^jn in Komo 
mr(« nl' ^|)Ain, th^«^ fir^ am f\m xmiU (m are to he Heen In 
lngl»nit t, 

|>'HI4N0M WOMMN. 

A v^NJUi oonntenanee U » ravity among the Ffeneh 
f>onntry girlaj and, aithowgh there ia aon^eihing very 
eharniing in the pietnrea anil printii we have all Keen, of the 
Ji^hii ih i'iUiUfP, anil in the |)ortratt4 of villaiKe helleu with 
aylph^like forn)«, who are repe«enteil aa grauing these 
rnatie aatJonUiliea, an aiUnal visit to a few of these aeenea 
will quiukly lUttMipate the ri^nani^e :|:, 

nAVAHUN nnooM uiom, 
Mh, Uoi^tii, in his repent 'J\m\ states, that fiim^ ihe honr 
heeutereil Mavaria, nntil the honr henuitied ihai oimniry, 
he nt)ver aaw one woman whose iIidss, still Itam whi^D 
brooms, reoalleil to minil the timon^tiirls who aiD bt^tsn in 
every bheDt in Knglanih lie \\n\v\\ tpn^btiuub \vht't))0r 
thesis per&ons are ilavarlans ] the greuter mimhDi nvo, huuo 
nrol)ahly, Untch anil llelglan, Havaria is far ilibtant iVmn 
England ami Mr, Inglis saw nothing among thi^ inhahit- 
ants u\ imhipe him to ihink they were th iven hv mjivb*aiy 
tVon\ their native eonntry, 

|N4NII^I0»:^NUU nt^ ^Mld )H)SM. 

A Nurmst h YfuHy gt^neral in Cireai Uritain, that the 
Irish ptH»r are *?^^eee^iingly ignorant ; hut this ia hy »m 
means the oak>e« If elementary knowledge, or being abl^ 
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to read, write, and perform ordinary arithmetical opera- 
tiona^ be regarded as education, it is more generally dif- 
fused in Ireland than in England. " Where in Kngfand," 
asks Mr. Bicheno, in his Report on the Poor Laws, ** could 
the Ortlnance Surveyort find persons among the huesi 
class, to calculate the sides and areas of their triangles, at 
a halfpenny a triangle, as they do in Ireland, and abun- 
dance of them • ? *• 



FLOOOINO 8LAVRS. 

Many absurd stories are told of the conduct of drivern, 
and the licence allowed them by the planters in the West 
Indies. A driver always carries a whip ; and it is alleged 
in Britain, that no small use of it is daily made, while he 
stands behind those at work in the field. Mrs. Carmichael, 
who resided many years in the West Indies, and visited 
one or other slave estate daily, declares that she never 
saw a whip once used, either by the driver or by any other 
person ; neither did Mrs. Carmichael liear a negro com- 
plain of such a thing, although she used often to make 
inquiry. It is true that every driver carries a whip ; and 
the use of the whip is this: — The driver always goes out 
first in the mornnig, and cracks his winp three times 
loudly ; and as tlie crack is heard distinctly at the negro 
houses^ this is a warning to go to labour f. 

PLEASURE TOURS. 

SiK Franois Head, in his delightful Bubbles, after 
enumerating the economical comforts at the hotel of 
Schlangenbad, observes : — " I have dwelt long upon these 
apparently trifling details, because, humMe as they may 
sound, I conceive that they contain a very important 
moral. How many of our country people are alwayp 
raving about the cheapness of the Continent, and how 
many every year break up their establishments in England 
to go in search of it ; yet, if we had but sense, or rather 
courage, to live at home as economically and as rationally 
as princes and people of all ranks live throughout the rest 
of Europe, how unnecessary would be the sacrifice^ and 
how much real happinesa would be the result ! *' 

♦ M'Cullooh. 
f Domwilo Manners and Society in the West Indies. 



Hi fOrVtAU IMOM. 

•^OUTOM " OM>CICi Alio " TOYi." 

Thi wooden eloeki, whidi wo trrotiooufly etU '' Dtttd)/' 
•ro nearly all made in the Black Forcat; and aro, In fact, 
German docks. The Wllago of Froyburff la tho centra of 
thia manufacture, whence wooden cloaca are exported, 
'* to the number, it ia aaid, o( 180,000 yearly, under ilie 
name of Dutch Ciock», not only throughout Europe, but 
eren to America and China*/' Yet Shakapeare, with 
hia wonted accuracy, called these clocks rightly, thua }— 

'' A womftfi thilt k» llk« m OcrrniMi akwk, 
§tfU M rffiMlrltiir } •VM' mit of IrwMti 
AfUL iMrvtr golnf aHfrttt." 

lov^t Labour Lott, A«t 111, Mane I, 

In like manner, the yir\(m§ ** Dutch Toys ** are, in reality, 
" Sonnenburg warea,'* being made in tne little town of 
8onnenburg, in ftaxony. These warea consist ci ioy§t 
dolhi, boxes of various kinds, including pill«boxea ; alao, 
bootjacks, chess-boards, and the emlless variety of artldea 
for the amusement of cniklren, which help to fill the toy* 
ahops of every quarter of the globe. 

WHO AUK COCKNKYN? 

Ktymoi/)«i«ts have referred tlio term Cockney to 
Cockensy, from the Latin ntuuinalnr or caquirMtins, a 
cook, as in Chaucer's " llcvc's Tale,"— 

**Ant\ whpTi ttilN Jftp« In toJtl flttottii'r (^ny, 
1 Ktinll b« Itoldim ft Autre or ookmiay." 

But we may venture to auk, why uliould a term of the 
kitcnen be applied as one of contempt rxctunivrhj to 
Londoners? In Chaucer's line, aljovc quote^l, the term 
evidently imnlles a Milly person ; and, if we mistake not, 
tho word "ciafro" Is uurd In our day as r/^//*/, or stupid. 
Shakspeare, too, In the 'J'wrlftk Nif^kt, empliivs the term 
In a similar sense, when tfie clown says, ** I am afraid 
tliia great lubber world will prove a cockney '" although 
the expression in Kinn Lear,--** Cry to if, nuncio, as the 
cockney did to the eels,' -has been interpreted in favour 
of cockney being originally a term of the kitchen. 

• IfAnd briok of Noflhwn Oprmnny, INrw— Tho K<tltof of th« l»to(o- 
rl«l tihnUtppTB ttotM, " It <i tftoit probabl« thiit the Owmna tflook 
wss of tbo oomtnon kind, whloh we now oiill Dutch ekiokw. 
' Still a f et>s\t\iit \ «v«v oui q< (ttitne \ 
And nstsff golat m\i^\ \* ** 
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Fuller, in hU f Koi MiV.«, glvei the two following ex|i]ana« 
tlona of ihe term :— 

<* I , One ooHki'd or oookerVl, made a wanton or neitle- 
cook of, delicately bretl and brought up, ao that, when 
grown men or women, they can endure no hardahlp, noi' 
vomport with painataklng, 

*' 'J. One utterly ignorant of hnabandry and housewifery, 
auch aa ii practiatHl in the country, ao that they may be 
perauaded anything ahout rural commoditiea; and the 
original thereof, and the tale of the eltiien't ion, who 
knew not the language of the cock, but calletl it neighing, 
ia commonly known, 

** The tale of the cock neighing ia gravely given by 
Minahieu in hia (tuide into ihtf Uynufuesi and ia repeated 
in auceeeding dictionariea, AVhatever be the origin. ther« 
can be no doubt that London waa anciently known by the 
name of Cockney, Fuller aaya : * It ia nwre than four 
hundred yeara old ; for, when Hugh Bigot added artificial 
fortiticationa to the natural atrengtn of nia oaatle at Hun« 
ffav. in Suifblk, he gave out thia rhyme, therein vaunting 
it for impregnable :— 

WtJiH) I In my oaitle «»f Ihiniiey, 

U|Km the river of Waveney, 

I wdiiUt ne wre fur the Ktug of Oookeney ) 

meaning thereby King Henry the Second, then peaceably 

JmaaeiiHed of London." Tyrwhitt, in his Not^n on < 'haucm', 
ncerdottaly auggeata that the author of theae rhvmea, *« in 
calling London Cockeney might poaaibly allude to that 
imaginary country of idleneaa and luxury, which waa 
anciently known by the name of Cokaigne, or Cocagne ; « 
name which Hicka* baa ahown to be derived fVom Coqul« 
na. Boileau. in hia Satii^en, apeaka aa if the aame appel* 
lation had been beatowed upon the French aa upon the 
Kngliah metropolia, thua. — 

•• \\\\'i» eat jMnir un riohe un p«yi rte OiioAene t." 

♦* The featival of Cocagna at Naplea. deaoribed by Keyalor« 
appeara to have the aame foundation |." 
According to Fynea Moryaon, the Londonera, and all 

* Oram. Anglo-Sax, p. 931. 

t T.\u '• Mdt (i0CitcaffH(,**%\\» Maat of Ooeagne, ta, to thU 4ay, Qn« of 
the fuvourite uporta of ihe Ohampi IQlyae^a, <n I'nrUi An(1> known In 
Knghuut AH ihe greaHed pote with a thoulder of mutton at lln ap«x I y«l 
with ua it U atrtoily n oountry aport.<^UP, Fop, ^rr«r«, 

i Plotorliil ihakA|)«r«i aolM to Kinfi i«ar, p, 4»a, 




wtilihi liir 

jCn UMt we tt» mmwt at ^ \ 
km ittetnor u» tbr kiuAMi t 

WHfi Attic mS <UMi«lt 

Gsfvv. MMTuiHiid inm Kgpfium, k • bmm th^ ^ 
Et^K^Mid ui • waiiddrUin rMr w |M0|dc; fofli dw o^dMl of 

but if luto bMii wvviid tiut ihty wcnv not «KiiM8]r fram 
tbat ociuitirr; tkrir aupMimucr, hmhiumil «m1 luigjimn 
bmi^ tuii^Jy diflbrttut ijwtt cUcMr cC «idMr Umi CofUm 

liidMid. Uir Lrrur uf Mi|iMiiiiu|{ Git«k« to Iw EffflimM 
k iftftM tu^fihidiid liy ttir Tbcmai lUvwar: ^Ummmi 
lyiniiw dorivtAli Ummi fhim A <y|it» «mI horn thmm ihtf 
Utvi^t) tlwtmtw^i'Wi. iKi0ui*diiu| to iMif own jfPPHllt lMM0f# 
« Mmuiitir di«ei*vcN<tKl iu £0 kmn and immi wWdi liM|r 
•tNaioMl CiwH MtfiwttiAud, thr mofiaiw; UiAt ihtf Am 

flMIH) Mil flf I^MIM' ^jrViH^ tltlU Itfyittf dflfiMmd fiVMI lll9 

CUmunti rtUr« mid rriu.\mtid iiitu P«||Ml lilM^ ffMM of 
rvrry fiufiUy wrrr ruijuiitod Uiu iirUMioir iu wftudcr abciut 
iJm; vturld * ; tir. «» Aitsiiiintu dcaiitsftHli. Uiry futflUnid for 
tiiik vii^idRMtU fiuuii«. « juiigtticvit uf Gild uiKMi (Jmr forr- 
fkiboTh, «bu fffukcui u» tttiirrudu ilir Vif(|m Mary imd 
JoHUii. «hc^ iilitrilcnJ iiiUi liicii^ ouutitry. 

*' U'lut'ii luKHHiitt, uutwiiiitoUUidiiti; uiaf Uuir probiiUU* 
Uiy : iiu tin; i^itcinLl t>u«Mti ul wriusni. wUi iut^tiire iiito 
ibMr urigitt lUi itwiiif uut ufKHi thi* ; iu»d arr Mf liide 
wiUMficid iu Uinr dwiitsitt fiuut K|(y|H« tbat tbey diidtter 
llmMi fttnu i«in«l iiiukutiii: I'liJydiirt: Vrf|pl jtcwwiiitiog 
Umwi ui^tualiv )^yrUii»; FUilimmk Htsrgumwi fistdieiE 
Choni frtifii t*liida«4i ; J^unu l!lk>muk. Irtitu liciitMi pan of 
Turkic ; BrUuuiufc, itu iurtiicar tbau U^aUadtia. aud lUiU 
ftrta; imr Avt^iiiuiun, tUaii the trntiiw^ ui Htu^fguruk 

**Tli9t liMsy arr ut» l.tfyptiatik, Bcdluuiuf walu^ evi* 

4mi: wlio met droven uf Oiuotw iu l%>pt. «tiuttt firaod 

^^m. lUtmrtnk, aitd tlie villimw uii Utr iHUilu uf Kiluc ; 

. nodfejtluitjMidiiig, wert: aououuted »if«»|£«9rf uuto tiiat 

u. aiid waiidrrcsfk fruju furtigu (laru, eveti aa tiiry 

w i Willi ua, 

. '1 atfoe uot uut of Kfcypt i« al«o proliablc^ 
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4)eeiUM their Artt appearance waa in Germany ainoe me 
year 1 4()0. Nor were thpv obaerved before in other parte 
of Kurope, aa in doduciUe fVom Muniter, Genebrard, 
Crantiaiua, and Ortiliua. 

** But that they Ant let out iVom Germany ia alao pro- 
bable from tlieir language, which waa tlie SolMvunian 
tongue i and when they wandered aflerwarda into France, 
they were commonly called Bohemiana, which name ia 
atill retained for gipaiea. And, therefore, when C'rantiaiua 
<leHveret)), they nrat appeared about tlie Baltic ^a. wlien 
Belloniua deriveth them from Bulgaria and VVaUachia» 
«nd otherH from about liungaria, tiiey apealc not reuu|j^ 
nantly hereto : for the language of thoae nutiona waa oola- 
vonian, at leaat aome dialect thereof^.*' 

The name of liohemiana here mentioned by lirowne, 
uppeara to have been given toGiimiea by the French, from 
Home of them liaving come into France firom Bohemia : 
•others derive the wortl IVom litwm, an ohl French word 
aignifyintf a aorcerer. (Moreri, art. iitt/tcmirtis ; and Du- 
•cange'it Ciloaiuiry, art. jK:(ji//UitH%) Thia atatcntent ia at 
variance with that of Puvquier, who, in hia Iffihrtrhts 
JIUtori(fnt*s, Kaya they flrat ap|>caro<t at Paris in Au- 
iffust 1 1^7, witen thev repreaented themaelvea a« C.hria- 
uana driven out of l^gypt bv t))e Muasulmana, and the 
women asaumed the caUing ot fortunc-tellora. The («er» 
m ana gave gipsiea the name of Xi^rf4Nrr. or wanderera; 
the Dutcl) called them HUriit or heathena ; the Danea 
and Swedea, Tttttms. In Italy, they are called Xhtgari { 
•in Turkey and the Levant, Tekinffent-s ; in Spain, (wiUtnoiif 
and in Hungary and Trattavlvania, where they are. very 
numeroua, tliey are calletl Pharttoh-Neprk^ or Fharaoh^a 
people. A recent travellerf considera there ia not any conn- 
try In l\uro)>e where the genuine gipay ii now to be fottnd, 
•0 thorttughly addicted to nia original habita,aB in Hungary, 
where they are called C'v^»wrtM#A\ 

It iR, however, now no longer di«pute<l whence gipsies 
originally came, for thev are believeil to have migrated 
from India at the time of' the great Mohammedan invaaion 
of Tinu)r Beg ; and to have belonged in their own coun- 
try to one of the loweat caatea, wnieh reaemblo them in 
their api)oarance and habita. Pottinger, in hia JVavvls, 

* Vultar RrroTi, b. vi. o. xtU. p. {««7. 
\ 1'ho Itov. 0, It, UWi4, in l\U TravolM In Cknu^O)', Utiatrt^ry, m I 
t)ohotutA, 



womWtt mH^M^«» lmll«>«» ^^»t T\\p\ \m^i \w ^s\m\w^\ 

MttI Uiey Imv^ m^^lly |m«i»^l wm K'^smmw h^^^n-^ m l*ik^« 
i^ri?nin M\ul uu^weiwu^l [»lm^ wtf>»^ l^>« Vrtv^ ilmu «l iM^<»Mt | 

l« i^U \\w\\\ I " but n^^y r«My mow utf»i rtvp o» m\ n^^^t^t^ti 

Maopv of \\\p^p IWtH ^Av^ \^o i^ootl^OM^l iVmu A )M^|l^r 
by J. imAt»o»o, {\\ \\\e liif¥i*¥ A»NM;vt/M/¥<M/Hf*, \niui 

ntUtlAH ANH HUMAN HOAO>i, 

NotwtiHHi ANoiNu aII iI(a( \\m \s^p\\ m\Up\\ \\\m\ {\\p 
iii^p*m ♦>r«.vM/H of \\\p UotoAM UuAtU lo Hduio, lOAOy A0« 
i\\\m M\ iiuo {\isi Kti^' of AHiilmuog \\\p lUnoAiioo of aU 
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the Roadi in South Britain to the Romans; whereat* 
thii portion of our iiland was, undouhteclly, traversed 
by roads made by the Britons long before the arrival of 
the Romans in this country. Mr. Kempe, the intelH- 

Sent antiquary, adopting the opinion of W hitaker, consi* 
era the Guetheling or Watling Street, to have been a 
British road before tiie Romans made it their grand route 
from the point of their first invnaion to the metropolis, 
and thence upon the site and line of the present Great 
North Road : •• with the Hritons," he observes* " it was 
a forest lane^ or trackway ; with the Romans, it became 
a stratum, street, or raised road, constructed according 
to their wellknown manners*." We entirely concur 
in this opinion : for it is unreasonable to suppose that a 
people like the Hritons, acquainted with the use of carriages, 
(as m their thousands of war-chariots,) could have been 
ignorant of road making, or could liavc traversed tho 
country save by roads of some description however rude. 
The Watling Street, which has been denominateil one of 
the four grand Roman ways in Britain, was, doubtlesii 
ndaptcdy not originally constructed, by tlie (tomans, who 
used it as a strategic route in war, on which account it hat 
been too generally regarded as a military road ; notwith« 
standing it is still one of the roads of the country. The 
discovery of British remains on the Watling street ia 
important toward the settlement of its origin. Altogether, 
we can scarcely believe any country, in which carriaffea 
are employed, to be long without roads. In Persia, at tnia 
day, there are no roads ; but wheel carriages are unknown 
there. 

It is worthy of remark, that from the period of the Ro- 
mans quitting England, (a.d. 420,) to the middle o^ the last 
century, the roads of the country, as left by them, almost 
sufficed the wants of the people. " These important works 
of the masters of the ancient world must alike excite the 
admiration of the antiquary and the practical man : and 
their durability is best attested by extensive portions of 
them being used as roads to this day ; whilst in vastnesa 
of design, tliey are exceeded only by the atupendoua 
railway of our own scientific timesf. ** 

* Arcliirnlngn, vol. xxvl. p. 407. 
t Ed. Pop. Crron; in lirnyluy'ii llUtory of Surrey, >-ol. L p. tl. 



flfl'l pnpvhAn p.nnnnn. 

tt'ti*9ptHVi lffMn«. 

in^ f Ifp UtWtfUtHhm *if Tuthp^k^^ HomU ^n ^/n^ml ; ttit, 

rlrjr rndy ^«^ thi* rrm^U nil rrvf»r Kfi^lnfifl tHkvrHt In (Mr 
t}rrff» to fKfH>li (rf^rfH H/m, f hut ffmrHMrre uml f*Nrr}<if(^ t^fUihtU 
wilt Ir^ mfirp f fHy« Urtlf lo rrmrf nffH ImrM', ihnn tf^t n wm 
iiirri*f flff> Hmriiirifl lfi«it tliM IfflnriH.'* 

Twr inji}*»fl»r ofiMir \uiyii\tir ht*Uft\fn nf 1^jti0nij^ Hfrn- 

hpffi llfp crt'nUfT iff »l»^ Nrtffrlrv. ln«#Mi#l (»f Ifn hMi^fntitft j 
f<rrf, iKfiMffMlly, tiff Hmn^n fV^frflnlm? In Hrilflfn m(Mt htifB 
Kf^fi fiy f«r the wtmf l/r illljffit pctUn) at Hit Mfly ♦iMwy, M 
thf r^ffinln^ tif \{nmnu »n«^filfirH»M» utt^-iif to mntmn tifW*. 
Tliw wln/'u'lmriil Frrrrr mi^lit \ivm}\A\j ♦<! h#» Nrrr ^t«l : f<htv 
ftltlv/rti^lf Onnr mny l»f f^^«r/M nmrm^tif fiNi «if)i«rt Wrf- 
t#«r« Iry wh/»»f» ntiy niit\i^itf}f ynrihuhtn ff^»^tffi^ mrf 
?«l>»n/l »ff piv^rr. if ffr'ivf l»^ pf^rollfr-fwl tl»<?f lrf» r/ffiM njjtnk 
frMH j»*>r«?/rrriil If r»owl^/lj^'» /if lUfti** Init flif trrlifn fhfft tfvffH 
nt'ttr ih«» rrtmitli f»f tl»f 'rirMrrr«>q nrr/l tin?*. /•/m«W|»rfritly, hrt 
Ifif/rTfrfifti/FTi r^cyF^-z-fin^thf r<*»yn»fn/lff /rflltf i<l»n/l mft^f fwvft 
}f(^n fiirrji^h**/! Iiy frflifTs A^xirp,l'f* jwnrpbt t/» jof'ify M^ 
iriVff«!i^Ti ; «r»/l. Iilf*» /rtli^r Morr»>in sffth'frs, Uf Vf^f'tfy Noffinn 
|iliiri/l*T, If ff»f«rrpf^f-r tf /| tl»#» vf/firrf^. MffK-f, hf m»jf 
nnif^ ffrrtiff) 'h^ po^rr Itfi'/riH htirhnii with w littff rti^crr- 
minfffi/fri .«»<! fl»^ •/ rrrr vint'itii'} )}fi«, \fr-*-u (ifl/^1 in /iTfir /f«y ; 
«f»/1 |if«i /fi^tinr*i/rTm ^f \ihfyy\*^ tvny h»»7f l»fff» m»f tfff*r^ 
*fTC«<'t. th»ri Mir /If'vi^rrfffi/rrf of lrKl}»o^ jipplif/l t/»tbft rrwtrve 
Aff»^^i^»r»fl. 

It i^ r»ot, i)t*^'f'fffrt', <:T»rpf}*ir»g f/, fir,/1 fnrHrrr^frfff^^ c^<i 
thr^rff^^K^rt thf f-tmuuj, whi^li «f^ thf imir^rislMWf n«tn- 
Ml U^UffHi (if tl>f ^listri^t, »s<^rf i»tf/| wirh ^jr wf> t\tm\h' 
?iKm ^f ltrit»if». In tlif nfrwih ftf Rri^«r»/I, irt«ny im^h 

tn likf rr.^nfK^r, fff'^nr'n rtntftf' !»»<« Iiffn nW'^ifftf/f wit^ 
rft»ny j^trn^fnr^^ /,f M«tf f»f Mit>v^|ii^nf t/r M« iirn^. Tru- 
diti^»n »«^ij/yi« to *fi»lii»^ rir«»f tl»^ fr^ftiwr of .t ffvrtff^n 
mi th^ ftite now r»^^iipiHl Iry t!rf Towfr of ^jfifukm, «n^l 



l.«l«niL lV«niiul« unil oihor«. %ih\\X ihia opinion ; ^ but 
il it 9wi9i\n thm Vyma^ tUtl uoi r^niiin loi^ M)iHi|{h in 
lhi« pari of th» initiHil to h«Yt> ^rt)ett)«i «ny |)«mMin^t 
«(UAee of ii<)f^nc«^ \ «<u) h«(i »M€^ btHHi th^ <>imi9« w romiurk* 
M^ 9i work wouki noi hnv^ immn^ Munoii€>tHi in hit tVw« 
iN^I#Wr«*, Th^ non^x)at^no« of »uoK ti •imotur^ iiiW 
lh« ^xtiuoiion of iht> hn|)«>r)«U \\0ytpf i\\ iUitnin, in«y bt 
nr««um^ IVom th« itiltM^o^ of tht> wriior of th^ Siixon 
Chro)U<>it^ mm\ oiht>r t^Arly «uuAH«t»> who, tUlmugh ihoy 
m«ko tV<M|U(Ma tU)u»ion to tht^ eUv^ porl, imh\ w«Uii of 
London, uuriog \\w w«r« oi' ih^ i^HUtni 41ml HiMtoni, tie 
nol in<^nlion x\w Tuwt)r> tu* «uy furtrtma in t)mt «itn«Uon4 
pr^vioutt 10 th^ timo of th^ Norinnu iuv«idouf /* 

^IWiuionoiniimttHi *^ CirttAtHi Towt>r;'' «n(( Ui«» hyooth«»«)a 
i« anpiMMiMl to hav^ bt)«>n ooutiriotH) by Kiu-Stoim^ow, n 
inonki^ bintorinn oi* tht> |>^riiHl of iit>»ry ll„ who aliil«« 
lb«t << tho dty oi' l^oiulon h«tb i\\ ibt> c>««t « vt»rv nr^i 
umi mo«t ttUroiig ISiUtiuo Towt>r, \s\\i>m> turr^tti tiiul wnUi 
(io riM> iVoui « UtH>p tWinUtion. th«> loortur tht^rt^of Mn^^ 
Wm\^n^\ with tho hltHMl ol* U>Mttt«i|/' Th« wiiolniliniK 
wortiti of thl« ii«it«nn>nt wo tnko to bo «« ton«bl<? im it« 
eomn)9n<?omont« 

i^ii]»ui4iQna,«-^04T0i>T« 
Finoi4WH (loea not wignify wbtil wo now nml<^rat«n(i by 
tho worU»— plrtyor on th© violin, Thwi, in Flot<)ibor« 

A nil. In 8ihttk*jHHiro*» T^mh^if n^f M^ Sht^w— 

which U AiuiU^ to A Intanint, Tho violin, AOiHutUnff to 
Authouy \\ 00(1, n^mit not to htivt) IxH^n known in Kng* 
lAud till tht» timo of Clnnlt)« I, U Mp|)o«iii to Imv^ b^n 
burTi>wt?tl IVotn tho olU Wolnh inatvnn^out Mpi\ » iTH»/Aj ; 
♦ 1UU ^\v\w (if v^)4Wrtn« t*> Vt»im' tU*» nu»\i«* wtiM( hwwwI CNimhtV, 

t Mt>uu4vi* of th9 Tiiiww ttf Uw4att, V J, nrUlaw w*4 ». W, nvM«y^ 

I AUMWurlhNi Tawor of U4i4aii, fv 1^ 

^ n^mmimik^ua t^r« |aMu4Al tna, lM^4t(»rMi h«(r^A« 
Qr«H)U« AahUtt«(a4, (VW*** nrtl*»wn«^ w(«»l.*^ K#»mii»*<>»*i 
" WwviwUk fw }\w km«» Mi4 <Urt\w ro*l*>h»ai* «'tv»m*t,'* 
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whidi In not, howevitri tiiniNl In Ibf Mmt mMin#r m • 
violin. An fur iliff mliMtk, Mr. Porey, in tli# IntrodueUon 
to liU otillnotlon of Anolont ImIImUi inftirmN u» ib«i fl wm 
• violin Willi only Utr«m Ntrln|Ki. 

** U In ronmrkilU(*i ilNO, ilmt ili» word fpWvr U wtppotil 
by UiclmrdN. lit IiIh WnUb IHotlonAry, to •iMfiiify o vmbn 
boiiil. I oonduftct, liowrvor, It mutt mJno h$ mm for m$ 

v0r on ittU iiiNtruinmiti who In, in UutJor** iiudUnWi 

'Wo NUN|)4i0t ffttliof titit tlio violin WM introdiioid into 
thU CfNiittry fntin KruiKso ; for t 'hiHoN \l, ko[it • iNiiMl §t 
twoniy«four vlalliiN, in imitiition of tlio Fronoh UUm$ 
Mu\ III ililHftitKn tins vliilln ilrNt oiiino Into fummiA m$m 
KnglmMl 

Tlio Mim ttiiit tho vlH<!ori of tho out uro omfiloytd Ar 
violin NtrlMtfH In iltotftttlior mi Krnvr, In tlio old eopf of 
iliikN|)«iir/N ('yuMiui oimiirl, '* liorHo-lmiri ond mHd» 
f utN," whieii llowo dhmiuwl to Mt«'-KUt«i ; and lio hit 
Mitoo lioon followofl. Ui>on wliloli tlio oditor of tho 
i*wuirml Sktiknwffi iiotM } ** Wo Mlovo tlt»t tlioro to nol 
»n OM»ni)iio of It in miy oiti nutlior, In Jkeoii'ii UaiunU 
UinUmj wo ItHVo » |mNNN|(o, ill witloli ^utt % iniUflAil 
NiriiiK iniulttof fiiiiiiitti MilMiHiKitt, U ttniN ffNikon aft *A 
viol nIi<iiiI(I Iiuvo ii Uy of wiro mriiiKN Im^Iow, oIono to t\m 
M\y, mtd tins NiriiiaN of i^ui* iiiimiitoil u|mhi a liridoo/ 
Why not, iUtut, raAW giiu im wdl m mf/ nuuf Wo 
know not how iUo imiiio miiffui Hrimt \ for «-///« Imvo m 
lltiltt ((I ilo widi this ori'ihiuUoii of muU Ntrinf^N an mloo 
hiivtt/' Jo thJN fitii(!iuil (MMidNtion of itio tmi tnd Ntringm 
of tho violin, Miino iiDNuioNtivo (itfrNoiiN Imvo rif(9tfnMi Urn 
Nign tit tliu Cut un/i tfm i^iddh, whlcti no |Mififtiod i\m 
Mptrt44hr, Anothor NttritmlMi it to n jmnIoun IVotOfitoiiC 
lnnkoo|)or, who tiNvini^ Nurviv«i<i tlM$ Iron yoko of Mory* 
in tlio djiyN of Utsr Hwaspmir, iikonod hlniNoif to tli# old 
UoinAiit And wroto ovttf iii« diior, '^tllmUlU du Vt$nm 
Fidt'iW Affor oorrut»t«<l to ttio iJAt And l^iddlo. A titfrd 
otymologiNt trA<io« it to tho ouvtofti uf a out Mnm lAumn 
Awmt tlio NtrootN, dAiicing to a tiildhf ; And lio roforN to on 
M book ontitlod Tmth mU Tttmt ultuui ih9 HU$ifl» 0/ 
LuHduH, wlNfftrin In liisNcribMl ** a |Nior, liAlf-nAkod boy, 
Iff on hi« violin, whiht Aiiotlior littlo uroliin wm, 
41 Mw fiol(i of A whip, inAkinir two |ioor AtArvod MtA 
'1 null I foAtA of AKUity." 
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8I0NATURR OP THK CROSS. 

The mark which persons who urc unable to write ire 
required to make, instead of their signature, is in the form 
of a cross (+); and this practice liaving formerly been 
followed by kinffs and nobles, is constantly referred to as 
an instance of the deplorable ignorance of ancient times. 
This signature is not, however, invariably a proof of such 
ignorance : anciently, the use of this mark was not con- 
fined to illiterate persons ; for, amongst the Saxons the 
mark of the cross, as an attestation of tne good faith of the 
person signing, was required to be attached to the signa- 
ture of those who could write, as well as to stand in the 
place of the signature of those who could not write *. In 
tliose times, if a man could write, or even read, his know- 
ledge was considereil proof presumptive that he was in 
holy ordei-s. The word c/tricus, or c/erl, was synonymous 
with penman ; and the laity, or people who were not 
clerks, did not feel any urgent necessity for the use of 
letters. 

The ancient use of the cross was, therefore, universal ; 
alike by those who could and those who could not write; 
it was, indeeily the symbol of an oath, from its holy 
associations, and, generally, the mark. On this account, 
tlie ingenious editor of the Pictorial S/iaksperc explains 
the expression of " God save the mark," as a form of 
ejaculation approaching to the character of an oath. 
This phrase occurs three or more times in the plays 
of Shakspeare ; but hitherto it had been loft by the com- 
mentators in its original obscurityf . 

THE! AI.KXANDIIIAN MUHAnV. 

Tins celebrated collection is su))posed to have been the 
largest collection which was ever brought together before 
the invention of printing, and is stated to have amounted 
to 700,000 volumes, a number which has been often 
doubteil. It is not, however, so generally known that the 
rolls, {volumiua,) here spoken of, contained far less than a 
jirinted volume : for instance, the Mvtamorphoset of Ovid, 
m fifteen books, would make fifteen volumes ; and one 
Didymus is said by Athenajus to have written 3,600 
volumes. This consideration will bring the number 
assigned, at least, within the .bounds of creuibility. 

* Soo lilnokHtono's Commentaries, 
f Soo Uluitratlons of Uumeo and JuUut, p :.G: Pictorial Slmkspere. 
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*TMi imfWm KtitfUnh N«witpatH»r*' wm« tinitl v^fv 
htriv, Mlev«4t ut ht> utiit emuniiiiNl lit \\w eimmim In th« 
9rUm MtiMtitfti Nttfl «ttiitt«(l ?^«' Cm^^M M^fpurh, wbMbi 
by MtithorUy, " whm fir^tifml m t<mt«tim tn 1 4.>f<< Atiil ji¥« wt 
mmm of iHf HumilMh ArmMtai in ihn Mriiliiti tmniid/ 
TMfi »itat(*ttii>tit, by (1iitttii»rN. In Mm t^f§ i^ HnMrnmi 
wnA put \m\\\ \\\ t7iM| Ntid hiM \mw f^pMlra by ill wto 
biivif Mlttre Uluhtriit9(t th« hiNtory of fittfittNtt Ut«riiliif«^ 
Mill wpiiNl {\m ¥m^e\»\tm\\fMi^ mft^mfm^ 0lai0>borf(i 
Ibr «chiMtlM| Mtid Intiuttffriibl^ vommeii of iitiMdotfi, m4 
other ll^bt rfmlltttf' f^^ \m¥m^ mmpMiod tho jnlsMiM* 
tiim of ihiM iM^tHiitttti Mttft f^mf niM) wer^ rHM»ON«d io ltif«i« 
tlKHto th« ttmtt^i till mh n^tflitotttiil rmmnm to Ai 
Moroftltiit ticwM)mtt«r {ifototl th« wbot« Mtory 19 bi m 
lmt»o»ition of i\\p oroM^t m\\if¥ \ tm\ tb« Brrw, whMi 
hm j^mm\ mif rmt for itiHirty hiilf a ««tttttryi hni tmn b«Mi 
MptofM. 

lite ileinIlM of itie iWmiMPty ttre lit oneo im^flf mmI 
IrtMtruetive* noil muM Mm\ m vittuttble leMOH t9 tb# wof' 
nfilf^ierf) of (he ffkt\\\p* tif hlemtitfe. tf Mpf^eMfN ihut oii 
Nt»t, i, l»i«W, Mt, W«u«», of the HrUy* MwiieMifl, htk¥ihg 
oeewihm to refer fo Tftf Niinlhh Atpmtfip apmi tttinwtH^m 
fwipeefftitf the H|wtil*h SttumUf mh\ the hmik fielo^ 
broM^ht, ne hwi m\ e*4tfiiiie<l It two »ohiMte« Wore be 
wiw f^rwl «o I'ofiehHle Hie wtioh? to he « f^tfw^y j aoi^ 
'* the otmeeotMittthly wie*<e«»fifol lmfioi»hlim ♦rf ^t\i fPHfn 
Wft«» nhrtttere*! t4» fr»j*oie»»»«* hi tlve toJOMfew " iUmtnt^ otef 
devetftl rohior «'lfiMio»M«f»ee», thp eviiteoee of the Wfp^y 
fpniM \itUu'\\m\\y tm the followh)f£ |iolot«ij -1/ Tlie type 
«fophiye<l i<» fiot lh>«t of fhe fieHodi \mi thlit (tf M (^Hory 
Mjtfo; tlie iliMliKtUoo helweeh fhe O4 1, mu\ I nt«l J, ♦^iHm 
ftre iihowii ht '/'/i^ /^htcufirt Muf^ otterly oofcootvo t<* the 
prlMtoTN iff the >»Jjifeeoth (<eof ory, «, 'I he ortl»(tt$f<i|rf»y 1^ 
Mmofti nlwiiyM Mi ftktktm wUUm} iieofefllte^l work eoiHlerf 
A Pfttk 0/ Smnhk l.ifin, |oMHe<J \\\ l/>f»W, lo thiii work, 
for e*«mple, U »j»eU " A fie ItovMlle/* Imt hi The Afin'i^flp 
H k ** Ark lioyM/' ». Thefityfe (^ the mupmHimi k mi 
of ihe (iMte to whtoh it f^reteo^l^. WmtU. phfmm, nnA 
th0(\m tff enpfmAmi lire lO/ole u»e ttff whieh were either 
ttiikoowo Hi the tlofe. or were mnpUtymi \h « mum wbl^h 
4i4 ooi beoomefumifhir to l<o/^li4t p»fii oof it m t^erioit tOMi4f 
bUff ih^n iha Am of The Afir^uric. 4, Mi. W«Aiii i» of 
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opinion that an article of news in The Mercurte of July 
93rd, 1 588, purporting to give an account, written by ihe 
lord-admiral, of events of which we now possess a niost 
minute relation, could only be the work of a newspaper 
manufacturer copying from a confused statement of the 
same events bv Camden. 5. There is a hiatus of nearly 
four months between Nos. 53 and &i of The Mercuric, 
although four of the numbers were published within eight 
days. 6. Tlie manuscript copies ot The Mercurie, which 
are bound up with the printed copies, contain " the moat 
convincing, the most irrefragable evidence that the whole 
aflTair is a fraud." The hand-writing of the manuscript is 
as modern as the type of the printed copies, and the spell- 
ing is also modern; while in the printed copies the 
printer has endeavoured to give the spelling *' the proper 
antique flavour," and has not succeeded very well. More- 
over, the paper bears the water-mark of the royal arms^ 
with the initials •* G. R."» 

The question, " Who was tlie forger ? " remains to be 
answered. Mr. Watts thinks that the printed and manu- 
script copies were got up for tlie purpose of imposition, 
that the attempt was detected, and that the whole of the 
papers were preserved as a memorial of tl)e occurrence. If 
this be the case, is it not singular that no record of the 
matter has been made P if the papers were interesting enough 
for preservation in the British Museum, surely some 
account of the transaction would have been preserved. We 
rather incline to the belief that the forgery had never before 
been detected, and had been inadvertently admitted as 

genuine. The Mercuric is in the collection of Dr. Birch, 
y whom it was bequeathed to the British Museum in 
1 7GG ; and, in all probability, the Doctor had been imposed 
on by some accomplished literary forgert. 

Even had this Mncurie been genuine, it would not have 
been so great a rarity as represented ; for there has lately 
been added to the collection in the British Museum, a 
Venetian Gazette of the year 1 570, detailing the defeat by 
the Venetians, of the Turkish Armada in the mouth of 
the Gulf of Lepanto. 

* These details have been abridged from a Letter, addressed by Mr. 
Watts to Mr. Panixxl. of the British Museum. It is but Justico to add, 
that the genuinonesa of the Engtish Mercuriehtkd been previoasly much 
questioned in the Penny Cyclopadiat art. NeMrspapers. 

f See Literary World, voL li. p. 8M. 
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T«i« Kvwi|ia|H9f WM long 9\$hA Io hato cMffbuilod h 
V4Mii««»b ill K)4idi, »uil IM luivi^ btion oaUmI (74i«rllffc mhmm 

IW \\w VviH)iUii iirwk)iii|iMr ww • wdiloii dbofti Ibr hipir- 
ii^ yi\m\\ r«))iil. i?M?h |H9nH4i |mU4 • ^mWIh, « eolll M 
\m^ ill um 'rii«) iMiiH»r WM. i» A^t« odbd ** A FuNi^ 
fiiA4«- i%«A./«^'M>*' » liiU) tMiriio by many SngUiib ntwiyipiw 
of \\w w\mxwfii\x\\ otMitury*, 

Ar»iNiki£ii to Air. Wii\u*ii ncQimiil of Uio fbmil 
M\t^UtJk Mavuik\ Juki (|Uiit4Ml. i« tlio ovnoiltloii •fail 
ISrnMT whii>H luM Mbtaiii^x) hIiimmI w OKtoiitlvo • 



an ih«i cioiicrntiit^ th«) oritfiu of iiow«)Ui|ien« ** Vk$ Qmh 

UirmaHi Ma:j4*zim^** ht» uWrv«)i|, ** UlUieCQUnUlhly |iaiMI 
hf ikH» Hrkl |MrriMiUi*«) ol' ihiit ilfsioriiitioiu wiiil«, In A0l» 
li WM iMr«(HHtiHl UD«rly I'uily ytsara oy tho CI^^mHIpnmkiV 
J«K'«4/iil' Motu-ux, » Hurk iiiiu'h inoro <^oii^ly rMon^ing 
our iu\Kltrn luA^M^^iui^k, mul from wiueh MyNanu* Urbaa 
Uurrowovl juiri ut liU tiU^ «iul |uirt of liiH motto | atl4 
whi(t» oil llw Hr I iiM>*t) of thi) ftrhi iiuiiibori of tho GpHtlth 
mmim'« Msii^ijkU'kv iinit, it iti kUttMl that it ooutaiiia * mora 
Uuii HU) Wk wt liiv' A: .1^ »uil )iri(H).' " 

kAOUWU AN'U KVNIUV. 

Tu^feii woTiU ^\s> M< ofu'o <;rroutH>U)ily aiipUacl^ and tba 
UiitUtJUVi^ aft to \\\^ oUwrvMiuH) of Huiulav aro m imiier- 
fiH'tly utuloriitiHHi, tlut tiiiJ fuiluwiug t)«|uaimtioii will ba 
apiH^liuUu; '' '\\\s> touiuWrti of tht) KugH«)i rofurmatioiii 
flfHMT HU«li»iMug iiutfct i>t' till? fw^uvaUktsiu lH)(Viro tluit tiitia^ 
)uhI uiHiiti iitUu or 110 i'luoHc )oi to thi) iitwii) of obMorvanaa 
of tiiobo tiitiy rtiuiut'4l. HuikUn i »iid lioiida^i atootl inueb 
V\m\ lUo Mtiitt) footing a« tUyii u|»oii wliiolt no work, 
Wt^\A fur giHiil i-4u»c, whh to lu5 |Hfrforto(Nl i and tlio iar- 
vi(H> uf tliti (4oiriii w«4» to U5 HtttJiultHl, ami any lawful 
atuuH^tutim loigiit U> iiulul^utl in. A JuMt (liniiiiction, 
boHt:v«ir) kOiui gTiiW \\\\ \ Hit ituiunirioui |ioo|il9 eoulii«pftra 
tiwo fuc vtMry Ttiw luUiiUyni atui \\w moro aortiptuuua 

« a^fi itl(u«ry ^V«Mia, Vdl- II, 11. MA 
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partyi while they aliffhtetl the church-feNtivAliu of human 
appointment, pretcrioetl a strict ob»ervAnco of the Lord's 
day. But, it was not until ahout 160A, that thov bepan to 
place it very nearly on the footing of the Jewian iiabbath, 
Interdicting not only the ilighteit action of worldly buni- 
neis, but even every lort of pastime and recreation ; a 
tyatem which, once nromulgated, soon gained ground, ai 
auiting their atrabilioui humour, and aflfbrdiiur a new 
theme of censure on the vices of the great*. Those who 
opposed them on the high-church side, not onlv derided 
the extravagance of the Sabbatarians, as the otners were 
called, but pretended that the commandment having been 
contined to the Hebrews, the modern observance of the 
first duy of tlie week as a season of rest and devotion waa 
nu ecuWiiiaMtical institutioui and in no degree more vener- 
able than that of the festivals or the season of Lent, which 
the puritans stubbornly despised. Such a controversy 
lui^ht well have been left to the usual weapons. J)ut 
Janies L, or some of the bishops to whom lie listened, 
bethought themselves that this might serve as a test of 
puritan ministers. He publislied accordingly a declaration 
to be read in churcheni permitting all lawutl reoreationi 
on Sunday after divine service, such aa dancing, archery, 
Mav-games, morrice- dances, and other usual sports ; but 
with a nrohibition of bear-baiting, and other unlawful 
games. No recusant, nor any one who had not atlen<led 
the church-service, was entitled to this privilege ; which 
might consequently be regarded as a bounty on devotion. 
The severe puritan saw it in no such point of view. To 
his cynical temper. May-games and morrice-dances were 
hardly tolerable on six days of the week ; and they were 
now recommended for the seventh. And this impioua 
licence was to be promulgated in the church itselr. It 
was. indeed, difficult to explain ao unnecessary an insult 
on the precise clergy, but by supposing an intention to 
harass those who should reiuse comnliunce." This de- 
claration waa not, however, enforcetl until the following 
reign. 
*< The house of oommoni displayed their attachment to 

* The flrat of theaaRabbAtarlnni wiui a Dr. Bound, wboae aermtMi wm 
•iippreita^ by Whltglft'M ordera. But. aome y«Ara before, one of Mnrtln 
Mnrprelate'a ehargea nfiUnat Aylmer wna playing at bowla onSundayt: 
anil the wonl Snbbnth, na Applied to that day, may be found oooftalonolly 
under £Uaab«tb, thougU by no tawM w usual •• afterwanlt. 
11 
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tht puritan tnnxImM, or thrlr flUliko of the preUtlod 
eieray, by briiiKiii^ in bilU tu cnrorco h grciiUY utriiitncw 
in liiiii reiipiH!t. A drcutniitiincH? that occurre<1 in ttio iM- 
alon of l()'il, will MTVo to nrovn their fanatical violenoi, 
A bill having ))r(*n hnnigtit in * for the twitrr abnervAtioe 
of the Sablmih, umiMlly called Hntwlny/ one Mr. Hhephtnli 
■ncorlng at the* puritatm, rtniarkrd tliat, an flattirday waa 
die» Stiltinttu UiU lIli^ht Ik* riHltlt^il a liill for (he obfiervanoe 
of Saturday, rotntnonly railed Sunday. Thla witilelam 
brought on bin hoail the wrath of tlmt dangrroua aiiaembly. 

* * Yrtf wlirn the \}\nwr hmine ncui down their bill 
wltli * the Lord'M dav * aubntitutCHl for ' the Habbath/ ob- 
■ervlngf ' that proplo do now much Incline to worda of 
JtulalHtn/ the cotnmonN took no exorptlon. The uae of 
the word Sablmth, iniitead of Aundiiy, iwcatnein tluit agea 
diatlnctlve mark of the puritan party*." 

OHNHtlVAIVOlO or LKNT. 

Th M I^mt FaNt wan ralliMl by the hntlna, QundtftgrtifrM, 
but whethrr on account of ItN being originally a fui of 
forfji/ tffif/tt or only forh/ fmuriit \\m been mtieh diaputed. 
HItlgham Inclinni to tlic opinion that, at flrNt, It waa only 
forty hourM. Ht ilcrnmc, Ht. l^eo, St. Auguntln, and othcra, 
ootiHldcr tliU fant to have been flrat Inntltuted by tlie apoa- 
IIor: by olherM it Im aMierte<l not to have been known In 
the earlier a^ea of the </hrliitlan church. 

Lent WMN fIrMt obwrved In Kngland by our H«xmi ancra* 
torn; wliencc itn n/mie, l.rnrtnit Implying Spring, the 
aeanon when (he H%v increaneii in /rnftm, aiMiut the com- 
mencrment of which thin fant unually falln. The obaervance 
of abstinence ai Lent, In thin nnintry, however, a))peara to 
have been more a iimtt(<f of MH*ular moment than religloua 
moriiflcailon ; m> that altogether, the regnUtloim a her the 
Reformat hni etiaciisl abntinenc^) In an ntrlct a tnauner, 
though not ontennibly on the name groundn, an it In en« 
Joined In the church of Home. A ntatute of lAIH (ti and 
fl Kdward Vl. c. Iff) ^itm thna-*Mn the time commonly 
called l«eut the Kliig'n Mi^cnty counidering that due and 
g(Mlly alwilnence In a mean to virtue, and to nulNlne mcn*n 
bodicn to their noul and npirlt, and cotinidcrliig aUo r«/ir- 
viuUff IhtitHnhtrii niid vim uahiu tht trudti uj' fialm^i in the 
Ha may ihrrvhy br $rt fo mtrkt uml that Ay rnlhtfi ^\f fi*h 

♦ Jlnlia ti,( oattltutlonal Itiai RiiflMtd. vol. t pp. A4I-447, ntirldftd* 
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muchfUnh will he taved mtd itwrmied,** enacts, after repe»l- 
ing aU Mining lawi on the sufc({ect, tliat such as eat fledi 
at the forhiiiden season shall iucur a penalty of ten shil- 
lings. Of ten days* imprisonment wUhoutJUth^ and a double 
petMUty for the second ofl^noe. 

The next fcUtute relating to abstinence is ot)e (tii\\ Elis. 

?d) entirely fur the itwreate of iUn flthary. It enacts* 
M, &e. that no one, unless having a licence*, shall eat flesh 
on Hiih'dayR, or on Wt^dnesdays, now made an additional 
fti»h-day, under a |)enalty of U„ or three months' imprison- 
ment. Kxcefit that every one having three dishes of sea- 
ftsh at his table, might liave one of flesh also, liut, 
" because no manner of i)erson sliall misjudge of the intent 
of this statute,'* it is enacted titat whosoever dttall notify 
that any eating of Ash or forbearing of flesh mentioned 
therein is oi any necessity for the saving of the soul of 
man, or that it is the service of Ood, uihcrwite Uuin as 
al/ttr politic lawn arc utul be ; that then such ftersons shall 
be punislu^d as spreaders 9( false news: § 2i9 and UK 

Many proclamations appear to have been issued in order 
to enforce an observance so little congenial to the propeo- 
iities of Englislimen. One of tliose in the first year of 
Edward was before any statute ; and its very words re- 
specting the indigence of me^ts in a religious sense. 
were adopted by the legislature nest year*. In one of 
Elizabeths, A.u. 1 67*2, as in the statute of Edward, the 
political motives of the prohibition seetn, in some mea- 
sure, associated with tlie superstition it disclaims; for 
eating in the season of l^it is called *' licentit)us and 
carnal diNorder, in contempt of Oo<i and man, stid only to 
the Natiiifaction oi devilish and carnal appeiiiot;'* and 
butcliirrs, ^c. '* mitdstering to such foul lust of the Hekh,'* 
were severely rouletedt. Again, in 1579$, and, as far as 
Mr. Hallam} has observed, in all of a later date, the en- 
couragement of the navy ai}d fishery hi set forth as their 
iole ground. This compidsory observance of Lent was 
continued longr after the Heformation; although, from the 
Ix'giiinin^, the system waaordy compulsory on the poor; 
licences for eating fiesh and white meats during Ltnti 
lieiiig easily obtainable by payment 

« Mry^'tt W4»\»», Ummr. ii 81. f itrnM** Annslf, U. 100. 

X iui»\, M, om. f ConNtittttbiuil ilisi. iSfiftsod, vol. I p. Md, nots. 
a2 
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Tlie motiiitrotiii Inooniiiiiteney of the ene&mm of tht 
Carnivftl of Alirovetidc, making uln t |>repftrif ion for • ttiii 
of |>efiftnee, by the agenti phmglng thetnielTei Into dfeor- 
item At the very time they pretended to be diepoelnff thfflB* 
•elven for a perfect coiivertion. did not escape the wll of 
Helden, who quaintly eayii, ** What the (Jhttrdi d^htnm 
one day, Mlie gives ut leave to talce out in another s flrrtr 
we fant, and then we feaat ; first, there is a Carnfva], and 
then a I-.ent»/' 

Howell, in one of his amusing L«fter», dftted Alb* 
IVeilneMlsy, 1054, throws ailditional light upon thia Meo* 
lar olMcrvance of l^ent, as follows:—'' Now that liOnCand 
Spring do make their approach, in my opinion, faatfog 
wouhl conduce much to the advantage of the tonl and 
bo4ty : though our second institution of obiervfnff Lint 
aitneil at civil respects, as to preserve the brood cf etHKk, 
an<t advance the profession of fliihfrmen, yet.lt eonenn 
with the first institution, v\z, a iiure spiritual end, which 
WAS to suInIuc the flesh, and that being Drought underi oor 
other two spiritual enemies, the wnrhl and the devil, art 
the sooner overcome. Tlio nAtitralint^ observe, that morn- 
ing spittle kills dragons; so fssting helps to destroy the 
devil, provided it l>c accoinpnnied with other actsof devo* 
tion : to fsst for one day only, from about U In the mom* 
ing till four in the afternoon, \% but n mock fa«t :"— or, In 
his lame verie: 

'• Thl» In not to lioop Lnnl nr\nht, 
Milt jitny thn jiiRKllnv hy|wM*ritn] 
Ifn truly fHint o]m*rvf*n, who tiinken th0in«vnr<1 mnn 
To flint, All well m initko tlio oiitwftrd feod on br.in." 

" MAUIIV I" 

In popiah ilmrs, the term '* Marry ** was a mode of 
swearing hy the Virgin Mary ; q.d. hv Marif. So also, 
«* marrow-ljones," for the knees; ** I'll bring him down 
upon hia marrow-bones/' i. t\ I'll make him bend hiakneei 
a» lie does to tlie Virgin Mar>'f. 

iiKLLS IN oin;nntiKs. 
Spfmham says, that HclU were first introduced Into 
Churches about A. D. 400, by I'aulinus, bishop of Nola, and 
were tlienco called NoUc, Jlinghatn, ( Wurht^ vol. i. p. 10,) 

* Tiibla Talk. f KIIIi'n NoU'a Io llmn.l'fi populnr Aatlqitltlei. 
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oonsidort this a vulgar error. Benthara, (HkL Elif, S9q}p, 
by Stephens n^ p. 159,) remarks, that the earliest use of 
campaiue (bells) was about 605, when Pope Sabinianus 
onlereJ some to 6e fixed in churches. Bede mentions them 
as early as 608^ 

The reason is not generally known, but Church Bells 
have a sensible effect on the ear, acconling as they are more 
or less perfectly timed. No set of bells is ever cast quite 
in tune; in general, the third is too flat, and the fourth 
is too sharp, me effect of which is doubly discordant The 
only certain mode of having a ueal pei fectiy harmonious, 
is to tune the bells by a roouochord divided into intervals. 
A peal of bells can be tlius brought to musical perfection ; 
and any one, without knowing the reason, would perceive 
the sweet efiecL This mode of after- tuning is never 
practised ; and therefore, a ))eal gives all its discord often 
n>r centuries, as the bells happen to be cast. 

Webster libelled tlie most exliilarating and the most 
aflfecting of all measured sounds, when he said 

" Those flattering bells have all 
Oae sound, ai weddings and at funerala." 

SII.VER IN BELLS. 

A vr^udice has long existed, that the old church bells 
contained a smaller or larger portion of silver ; and the 
large bell of Rouen cathe<Ual was, from its beautiful sounds, 
called the Siitrr Jie/L M. Giranlin, professor of chemistry, 
has, however, by a careful analysis, ascertained tliat the 
Rouen hell does not contain any silver. One bundled 
parts of it by weight contain 

Copper . . 71 

Brass ... so 

Zinc . . . 1 . 80 

Iron . . . 1 . M 

Modem French bells differ little from the above, beiag 
composed of 

Copper ... 78 

UraM ... 89 

^ GOTHIC " AnCBITECTrRB. 

The word ^Gothic " if; very generally oaed to eontrft* 
distinguish the buildings of the middle ages from those of 
ancient Greece and luly ; bat the term is tcaroely ever 

* BrittoQ'f Architoctunl Dictiooaiy. 



iiM-il wiili upv iirnW or ilr^nHe iftmiiifi|ip It h fn^ 
i|ui liily H|«|ili<'il Uy ilit* miilifira nl' |HijiulHr witrkn mt irebi^ 
Ifi'tuir III I 111' NiirtiiHii or iM^nii Hrrtiijir i^rhnJ, to ih« Hnl 
|Hiiiiii-(l Of 1 .tirrt, mill til mIJ till? oitirr VMrJrtiiM nf tftaUaA^ 
Hhtii ill liiillitiii^'« lit llir iiiiililji' ti(/r:«. John hVrlyii Nfid 
hit riiijhli>|>lii't Wri'll Hlifilii'il il to llii; l»ollit<!fl Ml» MTfelJ M 
kftfit riii'iiliir ufi lii'ij iMiililliiur, iliiMi^li \\ rmt iim»I fh« wurd 
h.itH«iiiii In li-fi-n-iH'r In |i>>inlnl HM'tiMrcture. To nfodir 
iJM |Mijiiili<i' I Hiiil iiUunl iioiioiiii tii' llii'Mf wric«T«« wir 

IH'i-il iinly iioliir lliiii Iitlif/I1H|/K on l)l«- f.lltjl'l't of t\m 
|iiitfit««l biylr KvHyii bMyh; ** liutU'w uri'UUfvturn ht • 
ioii^rihiHiii of liruty, litttki ffirliiiii lioly, liiofilfikll |^Imi/ 
H'ri-n « l.iii}/ijii}/r i» ii|iiitlly nlikiinl ttiifi iiiH|i)iro|iriiiir ; tfH 

fuUtt I 111- Kh^JIqIi rttllli-ilfttito Mild I'llliM'IdrH '' ffllrtlKUIfHI </f 

bioiii- ; \.ibi. pri|{itiitii' litiilitiiii^'ii ; liut iioi worthy ihu ttMtim 
ui' ttirliMirtiiM'. 'Ihi»/' hr mliU, *» wt htiw I'ttll ihr <iiHhf« 
inuiiiH I ; fcii ihit liiiliitiiii mlM whdt wiut not nhirf lh« 
Kotiiuii hiyli* " |ytil«'Mtirliit«-rlH nut\ Niithorn hMV« tt^tBTtiisii 

llli- uii lilltrliiir 111 ijumlloii Willi VITV lli^rirnt fMr)in|$W, 

milt II i.'> now iliily ii|i|)ii'<'|mI«i1 ; ihoii(rli fhi'rit jn utill m*uA$ 
itibi II |iuiiry of o(iiiiii/ii uikI rooliiiiioii ttf ultun, i^viMi anion|( 
llli \nt>\ inloMonl, it;i lo u |MO|/ri ttiiil jinlirlouii fionitrni;lA 
lull- ol II 'I 111- li'Mii "<iolliir/' It IlillvL Im' mlniiu^fl, U 
I'ulriiliiic-il lo iiiihii'iiil unit roiifouiiit lioili the btiiihrnt mul 

llir V< Iriuii .mlulicl,* 

t'.Auim Ahi.uin.nt uttf.. 
'I'lit III in il vriy I'oiMiiioii Knot of iiiiiiliiilinpr, thit i'r<'<;* 
tioii ol tiiiililiii|/tt Willi iiiiii^hivi' nilitiiiiib ami Mini firvMliu 
lorlirn l<i iIm- Mitxoiih " A<<oii|)|i(/^ lo l||i' li<'nL HUllioiilM'll, 
iIhm' ill! VI I y livv fcjH-i iiiM ii>, ol UK liiirrhiM' now in t-mt-.l' 
vtin- hi llili) roiinliy wliJ< li luii |iio)irily lu: rttlli'l HaX'ili, 
tliMi i.-^. ol il il-iir uiiiiMoi to llli- ('onijui-hi, uml not. fit lUt- 
liiiin oM^in , tiiiil lliobi* It'W iiM- of llti: Mi'litot Hinl ini/ftt 
inti'iioi i|i.ril|inoii, i'.ukoii, ilii'ii'loir, UN Im un ilu' mi'Ui' 
li'VlitM' of lliib roiiniiy ibron'riniiljb mi iin|iro|H'r Uriint,*' 

OII'I'IIMM Iflll'iA'llflfiO Hi Abi;|-.HIlI«ii tfOi.fi'l A f NN, 

Tni rfii^uDoiiii c'K)icrJi'nn(l in it-m'hinf( u liij/h iiiihin- 
tuiii feUinniM uir riiininonlv utuihuli'il lo rurt-f m'l ion <;f 
tilt' nil hit'utliril, ihou(/,li Mtiri- olmi'i vttlioii hub jirovied 
(lii'iii lo hit ihit'tly owiiif/ lo iln- i')i)M'niiaiiri: of l^oilUy 

* inilLiMre All lt)r>i luiui liUilmiMiy. 

( Mr. IIOMdlliN, III Uiir>i;|ii(i«.illrt 111 II,, '/III MiU. 
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powtr that has been incurred by miieculiir exertion, hur- 
ried breathing, and quickeiKnl action of the Itcart. Theie 
■ennationii. in great nart, Rutwido y/Uvn tlie immeiiiate 
cauiea of lamitudc and dinortler arc removc<l. Or, if we 
yet need explanntion of that singulitr fatigue in the limbi» 
ivhich in allcge<l to occur when walking in clcvAte<l regionn, 
even without the toil of accent, we may, nn Impn. find it in 
HumlK)hll, who coi\)rcturcB thftt tidn Rcnnation niay depend 
on the inechaninin of tlie Jointu and ei|uipoi cot the honcn 
being diBturbcii by the low atmoHplicrio presKurc ; and the 
experiments of the two Welwrn, recently nmile at hiii sug- 
geation, have afHmled a singular ctinflrniution of thin idea*. 

Tlie olwcrvations in anccnt hv hnllo«>n«. now heconjc io 
faniilikr to uh, iihow, even unexpectedly in degree, the 
extent to which the lH>dy can undergo the niont Ruddcn 
changen of attnosphcrie weight, without any ohvioun ef^bct, 
^'hcrc the lieahh in utdni paired, and no eauRen of l>odily 
fatigue are cotdoineti. Mr. (ireen, who huR now ancendcd 
in luilloonH witn more tlian four hundred pernonH, under 
every poBnihle variation of height, rapidity, and state of 
atnioRphere at the time, Maten that none of thcKC indivi- 
dualu were nennihly attected, otherwine than by the sudden 
change of temperature, and by a noUe in the cars, com - 
nared by some to very distant thunder ; the latter sensation 
tx'iug far less distressing than thatnroiluced by descent in 
a diving-bell. He has nc\er felt Ins owl^ respiration hur> 
rietl or oppresse<l, except when exerting himself in the 
management of the Imlloon, or when suddenly passing into 
a very cohl atmoapherc. In no Instance have his com- 
panions experienced vertigo, or sickness ; thus reiulcring 
doubtful one of the statements current on this sul\ject ; for 
the aeronauts breatheil with the utmost case, and as freely 
as when walking on the eartirs surface. 

In the great exi^criment maile by Mr. Oreen and Mr. 
Hush, in Septeml)er IH**I8, in ascending to the height of 
•iTjlJK) feet, or A^ miles almve the level of the sea, (the 
greatest elevation evei i cached by nmn, and very exactly 

* Pitfrv^'ndnrr V AntiRlttn fur UtM?. No. 1. Thpm i>it)t«Hm»nl«, msda 
tipon tl)» hip >lnl sfterlhi^ lw«> Inrnpn lm«l bcK^n (t«li%ch<Nl by cutUnv lh» 
cnpnutiir metttbrsn« Ihroitnh, nhow ttmt the prrMtiiH* of sir wiU tUll rtt* 
tiitn {\\o l)t>nd of Ui« thif h-btme firntly (n tho nocWtt, (r\m\ which it tlnki 
down whpn lh« sir l» Artlflcisity mit'flwt undi»i'«w»th i lh« J»»lnl Uuii 
bocoinioK A lorl of air-pump, In which lh« hwid of lh» thif h-boat acta 
ss A piiton. 
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correiponding with the highMt McerUlned fummft of tti* 
HimaUya tnounUlni,) the bftrometer fell (torn 53* AC to 
11% the thermometer from 01* to i&«. Ihefirit ll,0(iO 
ftet were pAieecl through hi nbout leven mlnutet. Yet, 
utiiler theie remarkable circumstunceii, the aeronauta %\xU- 
fercd no tnoonvenlence but from culd *. 

OflOIOK 01^ Mt*K»TACM»l. 

Till oval Bpectaclen now mude are very luncrior to the 
Urger ilxeil onea formerly employed, which. Indcfed, wrre 
oonitructed U|)on an erroneouH principle For, when the 

Ere not directed near the centre of (he ■tiectacle 
, the object uppearff confuted, more of the glaM 
employed at one view thun a |>orti()n etpial to the 
Riae of the pufdl of the eye ( thi* on an average i« the 
eighth of an inch in diameter ; but, as it would be tediouK 
alwayi to look through a ftmall aperture, the glaiMei are of 
a lumcient liie to admit of a mcMlerate degree of motion ; 
and, aa we reouire a greater latitude horiaontally than ver- 
tically, their flgure i« of an oval form. 

WHAT AKK ri<An»>? 

TiiK dtNtinction of Tears shed from various rau«ea are 
but Im|)erfectly underutwHl. Let us, therefore, hear Mr. 
Abernethy on the subject ?-*' What are the tears? 
Now, anybo<ly making such an imiuiry would really 
surprise a nerson who hail not reflected on the sulgect. 
What are the tears? Does not sny body know what the 
tears are? One would think that a person who instituted 
such an inquiry had never seen a htubbeiiut^ buy with the 
fftlt water runrdng down his cheeks. Aye, but are these 
tears ? Those are tears to lie sure, such as sre Nhe<l from 
Irritation or from sorrow, but they sre not the mmmon 
tears. 'l*hey inflame the eye, they excoriste the very 
cheek down which they run. What are those salt watcrr 
tears ? O, they are the prmhict of the lacrymal Klund, 
which Is lo<lged in a slight fossa of the orbitary tmrt of the 
00 Jhwih, U is the pro|)erty of these glands tlie salivary 
glanda— to secrete occasionally, and not continually, and 
to secrete profusely at times. This is the source of the 
•alt water which is shed for our grief, or when anything 
irritates tlie surface of the eye ; but it is a kind of salt 

♦ AliH4i«4 from fir ll>iUsn4'« %UAUinl titH«^ 
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water not calculated for lubricating the surface of tlie eye ; 
that you may be assured of. ^Vhat are the common 
tears ? Unquestionably, a very lubricous fluid to facilitate 
the motion of the eyelid upon the front of the eyeball, — 
a mucilaginous liquor— a thin mucilage— secreted from 
the whole surface of the concavity. Tnat it is mucilage 
is manifest ; for, uhere it is abundant in quantity, and 
perhaps having a greater abundance than common, in 
consequence of inflammation, does it not gum the eyelids 
together? I say it is a mucilaginous secretion, excellently 
calculated for preserving the front of the eye, and foi 
preserving it moist, so that it may be transparent." 



v.— LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 



EXEMPTIONS BY MARRIAGE. 

Formerly there was entertained a vulgar notion, that 
a woman*8 marrying a man under the gallows would save 
him from the execution. This, probably, arose from a 
wife having brought an appeal against the murderer of 
her husband, who afterwards, repenting of the provoca- 
tion of her lover, not only forgave the offence, out was 
willing to marry the appellee. 

In like manner, it was imagineil, that when a man 
intended to marry a woman who was in debt, if he took 
her from the han(fs of the priest clothed only in her shift, 
he would not be liable to her engagements. Another 
version of this Error is, that the woman might clear 
herself of all debts by crossing the street in which she 
lived, only wearing her shift. 

It has often been believed that second- cousins may not 
marry*, though first-cousins may 

There is a vile custom among the most profligate of 
the lower classes, which some of them have magnified 
into law. It is that of selling wives. .A brute of a husband, 
wanting to get rid of his wife, takes her into the market 
on some fair or market day, with a rope round her neck, 
sets her up to be bid for by the surrounding clowns, and 
the bargain is completed for half-a-crown or five shilUugs, 
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To ibreigntrtj thia proo^etUng naturnlly enough 
monalroui i mid they scoff* at our affectation of morality, 
Th« truth ia, that thia practice exiata but among the 
loweal oiaaaea— tha tircga of aociety ; that it doea not con- 
itltute a divorce ; and that it ia directly puniahahle by 
law ; the o»\iect of t)\e ^hole uhameletia ceremony being 
merely an acknowletlgment that the huaband aurrendera 
all idea, or right, of taking an action agaiuat the man wIk> 
Uvea with the separated wife. 

It ia alao a very prevalent Krror, tliat thoae who are 
born at aea belong to Stepney pariah. 

YLKKT MAHHlAUKa. 

Bkvohh the ])aaaing of the Marriage Act, in I7di, a com- 
mon notion prevMilet), (hat the Holeuudaatiuii of a ntarriage 
by a person in holy orders lendereil it sat rtnl and intlisao- 
Inble. This erroneous idea, doubtless, aroae fVon) the 
fact of marriage by civil contract being valid in some 
caiies, whiUt in otheis its performance in the church wan 
indispensable. Hence arose the scandals and intlecenciea 
of the notorious Fleet Marriages, which were perfurmetl 
in the Fleet prison, by a set ot drunken, swearing iMtratms, 
with their ntyrn^idona who wore black coats, and pre- 
tended to f)e clerks and registers to the Fleet In thia 
way, fVou) October UO-I to February 170.5, there were 
performed in the Fleet *J6tH marriages, without either 
licence or cevtiticatc of banns ; and tne nefarious traffic 
continued until the nasain^ of l^^rd Chancellor HartU 
wicke's Act in 1 764, abolishmg all clandestine and irregu- 
lar niarriages. 

UHKTNA UNHIdN MAHHIA&ICS. 

In Seotland, nothing Airther is necessary to constitute a 
man and woman hnHhand and wife, than a declaratiim of 
oonsent by the parties before witnesiiea, or even suoli a 
declaration in writing, without any wiineaaea; a marriage 
which is consi<lered binding in all respeota. Btill, a nmr- 
rlage in Scotland, not celebrated by a clergyman, (with 
the exception of the notorious (iretna CJreen marriagea*,) 
is rarely or never heard of; a reaidt of the nearly unU 
versal feeling in favour of a religioua celebration of the 

* Antt (hoM) perfurineU ut hMnb«i'tuii ToUbw, »U)Ut a inUs noriU of 
Her w luk upon •Twvw). 
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eontract and which would look upon the n^lect of that 
aolemnity as disreputable. The plain state (S* the ca&e is 
— what the Scottiali people have eschewed as evil, the more 
lax English have availed themselves of to ward off the 
rigour of their own law ; and matches so made appear to 
have been almost exclusively " stolen" or ** runaway/' and 
the parties all English. The trade was established by a 
tobacconist, not a blacksmith, as is generally believed; 
and the name of *' Gretna Green " arose from his residence 
on a common or green between Graitnay and Springfield^ 
to which latter village he removed in 1791. In 1815. the 
number of marriages celebrated at Gretna was stated, ia 
firewster*s Edinburgh Enct/clopcediOf at sixty-five, which 
produced about 1,000/., at the rate (^fifteen guineas each. 

ROYilL MARRIAGES. 

There is a common but erroneous idea abroad that the 
Royal Marriage Act prevents the marriage of ttie members 
of the royal family with English women. Tije act pro- 
vides that no descendant of George the Second shall marry 
any subject without the consent of the reigning sovereign ; 
but, if that consent be given, the marriage will be vaud. 
By the common law of England, independently of the 
marriage act, the reigning sovereign has always the right 
to control the marriages of his children and heirs, and of 
the heir presumptive to the throne. The royal marriage 
act only provides that no descendant of George the Se- 
cond shall have a right to marry without that consent*^. 

THE WEDDINO-RJNO WNOEB. 

The origin of wearing the Wedding-ring upon thefourth 
finger of the left hand has been much disputed. fUut 
Thomas Browne appropriates a chapter to tiiis inquiry^ 
observing: ** An opinion there is, which magnifies the 
fourth finger of the left hand, presuming therein a cordial 
relation, that a particular veisef, nerve, vein, or artery^ i^ 
conferred thereto from the heart ; and therefore, th%^ 
especially hath the honour to bear oitr rings.* Hir Tbotn^ii^ 
then refers to this practice as common iiotonlyinChri«t|^^^ 
but heathen nuptial-contraets ; but does not consider tij*^ 
reasons alleged sufficient to estdi^i^ the pre-eminency ^^ 
this finger. He then observes, that it was noC tMotopn^:^^^ 
* Bir John Csmjptell, A.ttoracy-OtiM««X. ^ 



wiiU ilMt Mudifffiu tit viftfur tMf Hii|{4i «iil»«r on itm UtH 
liftiwl or Hiifi«'r ' tlMMi ill Jcrt'iMiiiii, U U «wM ; ** itumffi 

iiifi <;m iriy ri|<hi liHiifl. yrt w</«iM I \iU\ek cImw clu:fiai/ 
I'liiiy *u«i-« il^mt ill tli« |H#ririiii4 </f ilitf i^^mIh ilii< riiif^ 
ivrrf worn </ti Uitf tliifsfr iifni Ui<i iliiiifib; thuiUitf tM^ 

MiMlik V^i#rtt llirlH i/ll tllM uMiiUi ^UAttf, Hal IIm^ 4UI«iiN)t 

liHiil* Hi«l lirii^iim ; mwl ^m^tt uytm im UtrtsHufffir, m k 
iUuiiiiiUW iitrtn Jiiliiik I'uliiiK, ¥/no imtiiMiUml riii|i^CWiO' 
turn, f^iui-f, iUfitUtrff lUtx \tfm'iiv4niifftrrn in vnrimin <i<wii* 
ititu, w< i-Mti M'ttii-i'lv irfff ii L(i liiiy iitiiuriil <»iu««^, wliMi 

Mr 'Mioiiittn IK ki fkuMiMit^ ihtt Aimtimiiifiil <l«^iilU <)t 
HAi'Vi'. vein, Hiifl ttiicry ; iMiiliiiK itmi U\ii\tti'iimi dtrnt imiC 
"4u;iifi(iii H |mii)i'ulttr vt'M*'J ill ilii« Hiiifi'r/' mimI thut 
" Uicbi' )Ho)m(/'<o«Hift iMJiig roiiiiiiiiiii<!iiiii<l uiiiii l^>Ui IiimkIii, 

Wtf Uuva Hit |/irHlr| f^ttlMNI Ui Wt:Hf iHir rillgH OtI l\m Ut'l 

iliHii <fii ilii' lifrta '' 

'* Now ilmt ¥tUUU \tfy^ni or proirioliul Ui« CAHumm o^n^ 
HUm, ¥ftui lUtt lunmmm timrtii tUui iUn UtnU wtm ktmuui 
im tUti Uti tuiti" vtUUU it) ljlii'wii»tr hu Knor. HirMy 
Mttfttkinytt U it» an iudtiy tit \nitoti\Af. in tfitt ntUUiUt of lilt 
iittttt i umilt' n liiitt v^ittf iltMwii <lowii ilitt t'^iMrtf lif llut 

litrriisl i>Oiir, !</ <liv)«lf l||i: litdtl into IWu porlioilM, W« 
tollOliM <)Mll Ittdlir-r lilt' Ittiy/'l liulf Oil lliti li(/)ll ttUitX, 'I'iit^ 

;////«/ i^. ilht'r<t-<I I</Wuh1»» lilt* irH fci<U', rUHstf Ut ill** lifill 

lili; ttiiil lilt' ttumth wt ttiinl/iiitt )tt) |M/t)i(ioii ti> ili«i IWi 
tiUir, ittilirr iliitii lilt' n^iii, )b ili)^ ilmi wti I'tttt mortf i**/l-' 
tUiy fill ihtf |Hil&iiii<iii till liiit) tiiiltf iliuii wf. i'lih Hit liitt 
tiilitr, iMtiiiifet- ilii: liitii iii litti Unit [iifni t'iiviiir^ of' ifi(« 
UtiAtl, liUindy, lilt; iili vriiOlrlr, \b> |fl<0-rii nil lt|t< Irf'l tUlf ; 
i'ruin lIlU lilt; lilonil )t9 loitvil i/Vi| lilt' wlioltf bybUrllli ttilii WH 

jtitttlily ft--t:| j(b )Miiii)iiii|iP ttiiioii ilii<>ii|ili ilit^ riU. NtHiviili- 
kimniUni^ iliit) b|it<-)iiicii of l.tttit jtibiiiicttl tiy l^nor, timr- 
riuy,t: bt-iiij/^ ttii ttiiuU of liie litu»i. ilu^fe mimv Ik^ iiit;r« ii« 
')|tt liiHiiirttl Ht»bt>('iMlioU tii'llK^ li'fl iittliil HlMi lUf Utun lUnn 
"iir Tli<iliiai> brci|iia» w)lliii(4 UitiWow. 

'Hiti niotH rt'dboiittliitj iii/rMiit'cf d« lo itit; oij^iii of Vftttr- 
Of/^ tUa Mlif( till lUtt lai'l llUIKJ, lloW^Vl^r, ii|||lfttrt» lo tl«; M 

iittni.'!' oi''<'oiivt:iiJttiit''« Mdt'iol/iiib, tt liiiiii ttuilior of (h«f 
lihli t!<^iiiiiry, mtyt»t " A^ iir^i, U wim UiiIi i'lro uimI nt^iittl 
Ut w«»r riii^m oil mtlitr IihikI ; titit ttiur iUui luKiny lo- 
ci ^hmtiIi Mflmu itfiiuUtHn ij^amn Mu4 li^ii iiib('(il)ifur<t» Were 
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added, the custom of wearing them on the ri^ht hand was 
translated unto the left; for that hand hemff less em- 
ployed, thereby they >vcre best preserved. And for the 
same reason they place<l them on this finger, for the thumb 
is too active a finger, and is too commonly 'employed with 
either of the rest ; the index or fore-finger was too naked 
whereto to commit their pretiosities, and hath the tuition 
of the thumb scarce unto the second joint ; the middle and 
little finger they rejected as extremes, and too big or too 
little for their rings ; and of all chose out the fourth, as 
being least used of any, as being guarded on either side, 
and having in mobt this peculiar condition, that it cannot 
be extendol alone and by itself, but will be accompanied 
by some finger on either side*/* 

BURIAL OF THE DBAD. 

Wb read much of the ornamented cemeteries, and supe* 
rior respect paid to tombs, on the Continent ; but, however 
prejudiced tourists may interest the reader on this subject, 
sober truth maintains, that, in no country are the dead 
more hallowed than in Great Britain. In France, where 

Ck^es and tombs are decked with flowers, the stealing oi 
ics for anatomical purposes is connived at by the priests, 
80 as to justify the supposition of a recent tourist, — that 
** the laws had an eye to the resurrection -men, when they 
ordained, that all persons should be interred, under a heavy 
penalty, within twenty- four hours after death. The law- 
givers were anxious tnat science should have them fresh 
and fresh ; though, of course, the health of the survivors 
is the pretence." So abundantly is science thus supplied^ 
that the price for unopened subjects in tlie Paris liospitali 
is five francs, or 4.«. 'i</. ; and three francs, or 2s. (id., for 
opened ones. Many of the English, who have the mis- 
fortune to lose friends in France, oeing aware of the small 
resjiect in which tlie grave is held there, contrive to have 
their remains conveyed over to their own country ; and 
the methods to which they have recourse are various. 

RIGHT OF WAY AND FUNERALS. 

An opinion is prevalent in many parts of this country, 
that whatever may be the path of a Funeral towards the 
place of burial, a public liight of Way along inch path 

* Vulffar Errors, b. tv. o. Ir. pp. S17— «IOi 



mkum* A Um jm^% nUie*, an ioti4Ni wm brMglit Uf tte 
purpdM of oMittftCtog a eUim of tfoU ntturtf t buitlNi jiNl|fi 
lUekriHg tliat It wm fimndiMl upon a foollili Kn«r, m 
•Biokm of a jury wat not aHi>w«d Co ba sf van tipofi ll* 
Tha Krfor ia of loma afiiii)uUy» at tha fiillowiog fltattf 
Mli4Ba in tha ftmrtoanili eiftitury prr/iraf, A chapMUi of dia 
Bkhop of KMsUff dk4, and migbt, aaacirdlfig to antlaattfl 
obiarrad, io have tMf«» buHcd in tha paHUi of Wwnin^gSmi* 
Tba biabop directod tlie incarmant to taka placa in tbo a4« 
joUiifig parMi of i%WVmnt%tn\, C>na Tomaaon, baaHof 
tbat tha body of tha eliapiain waa about to ba brouditofwr 
Ma pound, and tliat, aa tha dtrofiida atataa, a Tiok'UH^ 
would ba mada titrough thacn^aafafnlitad hia fanraota, and 
attain ptad to Kti)p ita prograM aa it waa earriad orar a 
bridga, A Kcuffla aniiuaii, and tlia bo<iy waa thrown hito 
tha watar. 'I'lio tUk'Wtn/ waa not mada ; but tlia Biabop 
of Kxatar amply ravangibd hiinialf fof tha proeaaitimDr* 
/>Ar ia a IhiiuNi word fignifyini; a dead body; and Uch* 
goUf U a ahad of oo¥ered placa at tliaimtranoa to a ehttralw 
yufd, imanditfl to alialtar tlia aorfifa mid moumara from rain« 
A corri«|iondatit of tlia (renUifimH*i MtiMfttime wHUm^ 
thai In Humtfmi and l)4;von, tl»a lifacit (or lidi) road \i 
tha path by wiikh a fuiM^rai U ciuf'uui to atmrdi. It often 
davutiM from ili« liif^h rmA, and even from any path %mm 
in um;; U\ which cma \\it c<mntry |>««>pl£ will i>r«ak down 
tha ha<lge« railu;r than paiM by an unliiUlowed way. 

Ui/MVINU IN i;iM>lM-liOAI#H, 

Tua praciitie of liurying in C 'roM lioadti baa, In modam 
timaa b^i rmtLn\iii\ hm a mark of indifi;:nity ; Imt Mich waa 
not lt« original liit^fMiion. In aticient tiiriMi, *' It wai; uaual 
to eract crumtm at iSm junction of four cro»« romU, aa a 
placi; «< lf-<u>iiitecrati:d, tumAmViua to ibe piety of the a^a ; 
Mid H waa not with a notion of iiulif^nity, hut in a «i|Hrlt 
of diarity, thai thoaa excluileil from holy ritev were \nir'\td 
at tlie cnHwifitf roada, aa placea next In aanctlty to conaa* 
crated groundf ." 

vnii'ium IN juni^Ka, 
Aa iUti ICntriea in family liiblea, prayer and otiier booka» 
when made hy a parent or hea/1 of u. family, i>( birtlMf 
inarrla^^, deatha, and other circnmbtancea, hap|>eniiig 
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within his own knowMgi^, «r«» gtHxi evitlenc^ of nuch 
tmnsactions* it h Mirturining thitt m little rrgAitl «houKl Im 
paid to the regular ontrietd: ey«nt«of io iiuid) intuorlMici^. 
No aearch cmi dc too earncMt to tU»cov(^r tlx? (Vk\tiily lUbli?, fbr 
innumernhlc iur«Ui<^ indivitluiUi in Knglnml not ri^int^retl 
in the i»m>chiAi Uoolc of lUptitm*. %*\\\e [vktwitM ure 
Rointin CttthoUc or nectariAn, »oiue Aie Um |HH>r« aoino too 
€«rde!^ whilst othen erronroitiUy think thitt nil ia accoin- 
plislHHl hy h«lf>bApti«)n ; and unleM th« liilUeii or privAt« 
manuscripts of lH>th particM contnin entrieM of tlieir (Vimilioi, 
there nmy, i>erhApH, not he a aingle proof in exiatenee. hy 
whidi tlieir dettcents can he traced. Sucl) alao haa heen 
the neglect \v)uc)\ many of our |mri«l) regiatera have aulH'red 
iVon) political 14-00 h)e« during the tinte of Charlea I., and 
htm\ uuUviilual negligence ainoe, that the utility of a 
family register ia oAen gi-eater than tliere ought to ho 
occrtsion for. At the Shrewshury asniaes in IHIU, a family 
HihUs containing tiie plaintiif a (KHligree, waa produce<f, 
and it waa allowctl to he reud ( the judge receiving it on 
the authority of the caae Doe e/rw». Cleveland, York 
Ataiaea. The memoratulum had l>een written hv one 
peraon at one time^ Although compriaing the riuttily 
€venta of nearly half a century, the entriea were, however, 
received aa evidence. In the important case of liana ♦•. Haa- 
tinga, argue<l in IHIH, contealing the right to the earldom 
of lluntlngdoni there wan producnl hpfore the Attorney- 
generaK to whom the petitionerV clainw were referi-etl, a 
Jiihle» m»m the Countcaa of Moira. (lecea«e<l, Ute heiresa of 
tlielate Karl of Huntingdon, in which ahc atateil tliat th« 
pctitiuncr'a uncle, ami, on tkilure of hia iasue tnale, the 
jmtiiioner'a father, waa next heir to the earldom. Thii waa 
rcceiveti in evidence aa good and autficient proof of tl)« 
>*arioui aiatementa it) the petitioner *a pedigree. 

runatONTATtON to t.tVINOK, 

Muou Error prcvaila ai to the right of purchanlng Pre- 
aentaiiona to livinga. The right of nrraenting may he 
purohaaed, hut the exerciae of the right fbr money it 
aimoniacai. Hence, during a vacancy, Urn ))reaentiitioit 
cannot l^ aold ; neitlter ia it legal to huy the right of 
presenting a particular ))eraon. The right, whether of 
perpetual presentation, or of single nreaculation, muat he 
conveyeil auaolutely and unconditionally, if conveyed at ill •• 

* ntidtop of X^andafTi Charga* 
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niOIlT OP OLBAfriKO. 

** TiiRRK arc thoie, in modem timai, to whom, (mulk k 
their aeutente* of intellect,) no Uw or eoftom, how«f«r 
venerable by age, and confirmed by immemoritl tuuat, k 
Mij)i>ortable. niiloKophic mfndi, itich ai thoae, with tt' 
lentN to refine, reform, and amend, even the SeripttsKi 
thetniielvef, denounce the command of God, to leave the 
gleaning* for the tioor and the atranger, aa inevitaUf 
leatling to idlencM, immorality, pilfering, and looaeneaa or 
diipoHttion. HlAclcatone treats o( thia cuatom, thoa fm- 
piouMly arraigned, aa being, in law, of dubioua validity : by 
otheri it In amerted, that the lawi of thia country, (ro> 
quireil ever to be in conformitv with thelawa ofOod), 
give to tlie poor an perfect a right to the gleaningi u tbej 
give to the farmer his right to tlie crop*." 

cxnnvisa a dark lantiiork. 

TiiBUK in an absurd vulgar Krror that it ia not lawful to 
go about with a dark luntliurn ; which Mr. Dainea Har- 
rington rcfertf to a clttUKC in a law of tioUce, Statuta Cmla- 
tit London. l.'Jth Kdw. III. Stat, iii., enacting, tliat in 
conacqucMc^; of continual afi ravH in the Ntrecu of London, 
** no arniH of any Idnd aitouKI be carried, but by 9i grant 
McUjni'vr^ ou uutttijirodomt (fa bone conyuaun't ; amleven 
if Huch a pLTHon wan in tlie Htrcettt during the night, he ia 
enjoined to have a light with iiitn f." I'liiewhere, theaame 
writer attributett thiM Krror to Guy FawkcH'N dark Utltliom 
iti tlie jMiwder-plot]!. 

i'lqually unwarranted waN the belief (tiat it waa illegal 
to carry an AlrCJun, which hati l)een in our timei regarded 
at a toy, except in the few iuMtaticeM where it luw been tiie 
inNtrunient or covert and cowardly revenge. 

TIIK mhhVlin TOLL. 

TiiK practice of Milleri taking a certain quantity oot oi 
every lack of corn ftent to thern to \m ground, ia not ao 
direct an act of knavery a* la commonly tfuppo«ed ; for wo 
find it JuNtlfied by law in a statute inctrti ittnporit, no 
editor liaving been able to aay wliether it belongs to the 

* QUmning, not« 21 to the Law« of tho Jlthrowu relating to the IVir, 
hy MitiiniiiiiaM 
f Obmrv, on tbt Moro Aiiclmt ftUiuVM,v- \^> \ V^^^< V <«> 
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reign of Henry III^ Edward I. or II. ; but it is appended 
to the eig^iteenth year of Edward III. Its direction with 
regard to the toll seems, howerer, to be Tery TSgne and 
Qnoertain»as it is toberegnlafed ** secumium finiiiudmem 
cttniu tiqmtt,* (according to the strength of the water- 
course) ; '< whi^/ obserres Mr. Daines Barrington, ** would 
pnxzle a Smeaton of the present times to estimate with 
accuracy, and, 1 am afraid^ was infinitely beyond the natu^ 
ral philosophm and did engineers of those reigns *." 

ABREST AFTER DEATH. 

It was long erroneously beliered that the body of a 
debtor might be taken in execution aAer his death ; which 
idle story we remember to have been repeated in connex- 
ion with the embarrassments (^Sheridan, at the time of his 
death, in 181 6. Such was, however, the practice in Prus- 
sia, till its abolition by the Code Fr^dMqut. 

TBICDER IN PAYMENT. 

A Tender in Patsiekt is rarely made in a legal 
manner. People commonly dog it with some oondition, 
whidi makes it no Tender in law. One man goes to 
another, and says, " Here is your money ; but I must have 
a receipt in fuU A all demands.** A Tender, to be good, 
must be an unconditional one, dogged with no stipulation 
whatever t ! 

LIABILITY OP DRUNKARDS. 

We frequently hear Intoxication pleaded in extenuation, 
if not exculpation, of offimoes against the laws ; but those 
who take such a course must be unaware of the maxim in 
legal practice that those who presume to commit crimes 
when drank must submit to punishment when sober. 
Indeed, acts of violence commit£ed under the influence of 
drunkennen are held to be aggravated rather than other- 
wise ; nor can the person reasonably bring it forward as 
mn extenuation of any firily or misoemeanour which he 
may chance to oommil. A bond signed in intoxicatioB 
bokis in law, and is perfisetly bindliig, unksa it can be 
shown that the person who sinied it was inebriated by the 
ooUusioD or oontrivanoe of tboae to whom the bondf was 
given. 

* Obicnraliagit oa ths Mors Aadnt Statotet, |k 107. 
t Xr.BWMJUali^ 



ttttH vupviAii nnttnun. 

fOWfffO^r llfMfftM. 

ft in it,PtiPtn)]y ttimi^ht. ihnt nnf mM IfM « H)p(ht W 
Mtntrlf* Mv«<r « i Uiwiwfti nt IiIm i»tf iKHif^. Iffjt ihto Iff nM 
thif lnw. U \n mt fur fnmi M, fn«r ftm IhnI <yf Um m«nor 
In wliif'h fhf> nmitnori tif^d trtny brlti^ lilff iiHlfm for 
f.ri»(ip«M N^MttiM ttttir |H>rpHyfi fmirin nu » (trmitffmi wlthmii 
IiIm \tptwitm\tm, nrin, fiftf*r mrfi/f* ^U(*tN mn rMMivif wMh 

hi KfMilh WhWji, It Im iimiHllv MlfVMJ (Imt uny j»*Tiwm 
who rnri f'iifl/>K#* » )iortioti or Uuii nrtmiui h\n vnUnfUB 
Iff fitlHTwIm* In Off*' nli/|i»,, t^foffiM owner i)wrviff In f«j. 
'rh«>flf* ]ifrntit)n nrp fn]M HtwtuHt'hprn, miil nfn Hut;!^ t/y 



mti)mUy of flt^ l^rw'roiii<hf*rM yny « riimimAJ yMffy fHil 
Ui tliM lor') of tiff* tff>ifior (nr Nlloirln^ ihpm to twtMpy 



tlw liiM/l. Mdcli >m irofldf'AN iIm'H^' f'ri('r'ff(;}frrif*rit«i for n)n^y 
ycntn witlioot any fiit*'rr»i|itloii, or p«ylf»|< r^-nt, ^ifc#mi«! 
|iffiif«fM«>ff of tlif mnnt* ft M iiMioif to pffMfiif tifff HUTfrM*!!- 
fri^ot«i «t » Hioft. N'^t l»*'M ffff tiff iriflff/rf ; ii|»ori |rf?rtifnMf« 
j«ilfi^ wlil/'li, r«o<l tliN I-: t*"nfrHUy ihntf pfpry Ihtpp m 
fmir yvtttf.,) tluM* nuvrimvhiifi'u^n im* tlirowtt imi ft^lri to 
iht' ¥fH^U' or rmritMori. 

Tin \V;mt#'«ior tliimv»nfifrv, h«i tli^y liitVMlM>#<fi tofinii^^l 
fnr mrt'u, liHvc l>'i'M (»»rtly tjilcfo out of tli'? ImtMhof Snimc, 
rfUhftuI liAviM^/ )Hfti Hliolly t;fk/'ri info tlif« hfltiilM of mitu. 
'Ilip t'ifiinffiitf ih'\tunUn)mf of /'rtttjo oti wtinipnniui tUfHttntmn 
I'nnuh'tiu'ln iht' Uirnim wlilrli N«tlir>' frrifkfti tl(W» f»f hf jmt' 
lUii'hur f*'rtllltv ; »n/I, in rntmt^mmtp, urpHtiy rHflffltt lli*- 
p'floil wli*fi tl»#' «<'.ll )iH'niiwn HfiMI/'l#»titiy il«»|» fttr Mgrlfitl- 
tiirwl |»iir|»»fi/*, '/'|i*.r/. }« fiot. |f#-fl»«jHi, m lifMlthy wnnfpUi 
Ko^^lioiJ, •vlil/Ji y/ool/| not hu-ntiu* » frrffHif, W^r#« tbfiifyfrf' 
foonffft r»'^»rflln»"l ftnw wttln^ tliHr no/'fc«i tt)Hin Iff. 

'InMii: i^ A ntf/io^f*. |iri-)n<lo'Pff^iiiniit plflntlritf 'Vrpmhi 
yU'\i\n ; lint tliitt tf#M'n iir#« not mi pri'jn^lli'lnl fo Hipf\fM Ifi 
wl»i' l», or rtfoMiol wli)<-li tln'y ^.^row, \n jirrrti*/! \ty ih«f |*fiw- 

t ir/. of ilf/Hw. roMo»rl«'^ wIimp iIim |»#"»jiIi« «rf rniflf firtiiT 
/iM'l ifi'ir»» *vniviuthn\ N^iirnltnrlMtti. • 

* ifi*. Ah'itti'y O'M/'ftl, Iff r«»llMfM#fif, nriy, t '|M*ift#^ly NirfMr. 
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hEOAh EBBOM. 

It midbt be expected that the "'uncerUintjr" of the 
Lew woiud leed to meojr Emn and absurdities as to its 
prorlaioos; and fiom a nost of sncb baite for credulity, wo 
adeet the ibIIowio|p— 

1. That if a Criminal bashnng an hour and revives^ he 
cannot afterwarda be eiecuted. 

2. That it ia nfcftssry, in some legal process against 
the Sorerdgn, to go through the fiction of arrea ; which 
is done by j^adng a ribbon across the rottd, as if to impede 
the rovel earriaoe. 

3. That Deeds executed on a Sunday are void. 

4. That Leases are made for the term of 999 years, be- 
cause a Icace at 1000 years would create a freehold. 

5. Ihat in order to disinherit an Heir-at-law, it is neces- 
aary to eiTehim a shilling by the will ; for that otherwise 
he would be entitled to t& whole property. 

6. 1 hat a Surgeon or Butcher, (from the barbarity of 
their business,) are ineligible as jurors. This Error, Bar- 
rington attributes to surgeons receiving protection and 
encouragement from a statute of the 6th of Henrjr VIIL, 
which exempta them from an attendance upon Junes; the 
object of which was, doubtless, that they might not be 
taken from their duties to their patients. " A ridicule baa 
been thrown upon surgeons from their having been inoor« 
porated fonncny with barbers, from which union they 
nave but within these few years separated themsdves. 
l*he ridicule, however, arises from the change in the 
barbef^a sltuatfen, and not that of the surgeon : before the 
Invention of perukes, bsrbers were not employed often 
in the low office of diaving; and as for the making of 
wigs, it is a branch at tn& which hath no aort of con- 
Mxkm with diiiw^Booa V 

7. That the old statutes have prohibited the planting of 
Yineyarda, or the use of 8awli4;.mlDs Upon this ust 
notion, now extinct and almost Ibrgotten, Barri^gton, 
writing in tiie middle of titt last osntary, eonoaivad if to 
liave been oeessionod by 6 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. xzlL» to- 
bidding what are called g^waiU, and are suppoaed to be 
prejudicial to the woollen mannfartmre. There is likawiae 
an Act of ^ Eliz. capu w^ which prahibita any iron milU 

* 01mrr»ikmmih§Uen iatlMtHaUrtss.p-^av 
a 2 
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within two-nnd-twetUy miktof J^ndon» to prercnttlM in* 
crc'Ming dearneM of wood for fuel At for tawini^millft I 
cAiinottind unyHtatute which relates to them; Boathertit 
eMtablbhed in Scotland, to the rery frett «dfftntafleofbolfa 
the proprietori und the public/ " Vk e are ineliiied to attri^ 
btite thiM avNUined illegality of aaw-milla to the abwrd prdu^ 
(lice that thev would prove diaadvantageoua to the workmg 
clttteMfH. by NuUtitudng machinery for manual labour. The 
htcoiid iiaw tnill constructed in England, about the year 
1 7({7, was, indeed, destroyed by a rolaguided mobf . 

8. That pounds of Hutter may be any number ot oaneai, 

9. That hull-beef should not be sold unleaa the bull have 
been baited previously to being killed. 

L'NJiKFKALKJ> TKBIPORAUY LAWS. 

Laws made on the spur of the occasion, should have a 
short and limited duration; otherwise in the course oC 
years, it will be said, *'magU tarculum tuum sapiurU, quitm 
ri'clam raluniern.** 

It is still a felony to steal a f lawk, and death to associate 
one month with Kgyptianst, or to wander, being a Soldier 
ur a Mariner^, without a testimonial under the uand at a 
justice. 

Obsolete and useless statutes should be repealed ; for they 
debilitate the authority of such as still exist and are neces- 
sary. Neglect on this point is well compared by Lord 
iiacon to MeztMitiuB, who left the living to perish in the 
arms of the. dead, 

Persons carrving subjects out of the northern counties |], 
or giving black-mail for protection ; jailors forcing prt- 

♦ OlMervationH on tlio Moro Aiu.leiit BtHtiite«, p. 4»2. 
t 'Ihtt fHllttcy uf coiiMiUuriitg iiiiuiiifai;turirig by luoohinory injurlouf 
ti) operatlvoM, wlU bofuuiid expluiiied at p. b^ ut the prevwit work.— M. 
Arago tiaa thuM \mi\nm\i\y niimtrated tlio b«nofltM derived by the 
working olaMeN from niaohin&ry :— " Lancanhire U the moat nuuiu/aotur- 
ing county in England. In it are nituated tlie lownv of Manoheater, fiw. 
ton, liol ton, Warrington, and Li vori>ool. Here.we may aay, inaobinery bss 
been mobt rapidly and moat generiUly introituctsd : und with what effeoif 
If we compare the total amount of tlie poor-rate in Lanoaahfre with tb« 
amount of that rained tlirougliout tlie country, and aacertain the ahart 
of each Individual, we Nhall find that in thia county it amounts to only 
one-third of the mean paid in the other countiea," 

X A Ulia. 0. 8U, p. 93. Hee the declaration of l^ula XIV. " cmtro iM 
UoU4nii«n«, et oeux qui leur dimnent retraUe."--6'<;t/«j /V/ia/, p. 114. 
f aUKlis 0,17. I 4aKlis,o. i:i. 
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soners to become approvers*; masons coiifetlerating to 
prevent the statutes of labourerst : purveyors, in certain 
cases t, though purveyance is abolished; are all ca|>ital 
offenders : and none shall bring poUartli and crockanli, 
(whicli were foreign coins of base metal), into tl>e realm, 
on pain of forfeiture of life and goods §. The alterations 
hi our government have rendered tliese particular provi- 
sions totally inefteclive; but there are otlier omojete 
statutes, which exist, the possible instruments of mischief 
in the hands of tyranny ||. 

MAGNA CtlARTA. 

To attack " the Bulwark of English Libei tv,*" as tlie 
Great Charter has been termed, may be hasardous ; but 
wc suspect Uiat, in a few years, this bright sun of fireedom 
will l)e shorn of its beams by the ra)>ul advances of the 
ago, in what may be termeil the philosophy of history. 
Already, " the tide of opinion, which since the Revolution, 
and iiuleeil, since tlie reign of James 1., had been flowing 
so strongly in favour of our liberties, now seems, among 
the higher and more literary classes, to set pretty decidedly 
tlie other way. Though we may still sometimes hear a 
demagogue cliattering about tlie wittenagemot, it is far 
more usual to find sensible and liberal men who look on 
Magna Charta it^self as the result of an uninteresting 
squabble between the king and the barons. Acta of force 
and injustice which strike tlie cursory inquirer, especially 
if he derives his knowletlge fi*om modern comnilations, 
more than the average tenors of events, are solectetl and dis- 
niayeil as fair samples of the law and of its sdminijttration. 
We are deceiveil oy the comparatively perfect state of our 
nresent liberties, and forget that our superior security is 
far less owing to positive law, than to the contTol which is 
exerciseil over government by public opinion through th« 
general use of printing, and to the diffusion of liberal 
principles in policy through the same means. Thus, dis- 
gusteil at a contrast whicli it was hardly candid to insti- 
tute, we turn away from tlie records that attest the real, 
though imperfect, freedom of our ancestora; and are 
willing to be persuaded, that tlie whole scheme of English 

♦ U Kit. 111. 0. 10. fa Itoiiry Vr. 0. 1. 

t 9S m, I. RtAt. ill. 0. 1. M7 Bd. t. «x Rot. In Tor. 

I Kdon, Prlnelplcaof Pcnivl Law Third Bdtt. pp. la— 81. 
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polity, till the oommonH took on themielvet to Miart their 
Mtural righu againit James I,, wan at hett but a moekory 
of popular privilege!, hardly recogniseil in theory, and 
never regarued in effect. 

** Thii lyitem, when stripped of those ilavish inferenoea 
that Brady and ('arte attempt to build upon it, admits, 
perhaps, of no essential objection, but its want of historical 
truth. (>o<l forbid tliat our rights to Just and fVee govern- 
ment should be tried by a Jury of antiquarieA ! Yet it is a 
Senerous prido that intertwines tlie consciousness of here- 
itary freedom witli tlie memory of our ancestors; and 
no triHlng argument against those who seem indiffi*rent 
in its cause, tnat the cnaracter of the bravest and most 
virtuouR among nations has not depended upon the 
accidents of race or climate, but lias been gradually 
wrought by the plastic influence of civil rights, transmitted 
as a prescriptive inheritance through a long coarse of 
generations*." 

CUIMTNAL TlilAIi. 

BAniiXNoroN observes that the common question aaked 
a criminal, viz., "Culprit, liow wilt thou be tried?'' is 
improperly uuiwcred, "By Ciod and my country.** It 
originally must* have been, ''liy God or m)r country,** i. a 
either by ordcul or I ly jury ; for the question asked, bu{)- 
|U)Hcs an option in the prisoner ; and the answer is meant 
to asuert his innocence, by declining neither sort of trial f* 

(JONTUADlOTOllY PKNAI. LAWS. 

It is one of the unavoidable imperfections of leglslaturaa, 
that they arc neoesHituted to assign the same name and 
penalty to whole classes of crimes, each of whidi differa 
from the otliur by an infinite variety of unsearcluble 
circumbUuccH. Yet, some offences are so intimately ami 
so undiHtinguishabiy classed in tlieir nature, that it is 
dilHcult to conceive any possible reason for a diversity iu 
their punisliment. 

It seems a strange incongruity, that the offence of roun • 
terfeiting forei(j;n coint, legitimated by proclamation, sboukJ 
work a corruption of the blood ; v\hich is savedg bv apadal 
proviso in the offence of counterfeiting current coin of iho 

>f Ilullaiu, IllMt. MUl. Ages. vol. HI. \*v. 2'M^&. 

t ObMii-v. Anolvnt HUl. p. 73. t Futttr, p' 820. 

I A Kllx. e. 11, A&il (i luul U W. III. W, Aic 
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kingdom. Again, it ii a clergyable felony, by our law, to 
dcstro]^ or damage the bridge of Ijrentford or Blackfriari ; 
but it is death to commit the same offence on the bridges 
of London, Westminster, or Putney. There is a simuar 
unaccountable distinction between prison-breakers con- 
victeil of perjury*, or committetl for entering black-lead 
mincsf with intent to steal, and such as arc convicted of, 
or committeil for, any other offence wi'hin clergyj. 

INKVPICACY OF CAPlTAfi PrNISIIMENTS. 

The Error of supposing Capital Punishment to be the 

})revt'ntive of crime, is thus pertinently shown by a popu* 
ar writer ; — " Those «?ras are in history founa fatal to 
liberty, in which cruel punishments predominate. Lenity 
should be the guardian of moderate governments : severe 
penalties, the instruments of despotism, may give a sudden 
check to temporary evils ; but they have a tendency to 
extend themselves to every class of crimes, and their fre- 
quency hardens the sentiment of the people, line loi 
riffourcuse prodttit da cnmes. The excess of the penalty 
flatters tlio imagination with the hope of impunity, and 
thus becomes an advocate with the offbnder /or the per- 
petrating of the offence. 

*' The convicts who have stolen cloth § fVom the tenters, 
or fustian fVom the bleaching-groundll, or a lamb from their 
landlord's pasture, knew the law to have assigned death, 
without the benefit of clergy, to each of their offences: 
but, in the depth of ignorance and profligacy, mere instinct 
informed them that common humanity would recoil at the 
idea, and they relied for their security on the ingenuity of 
mercy to evaue the law. 

** Legislators should then remember that the acerbity of 
justice deadens its execution ; and that the increase of 
human corruption proceeds, not from the moderation of 
punishments, but from the impunity of criminals . 

*' We leave each other to rot, like scare-crows in tlip 

* 9 060.11.0.85.19. 

t U Qoo. II. 0. 10. A law of Edward I. onnoU, Uint for 11)6 ilitrd 
DfTonoe of theft ft*om tbo lead iiiinos in Dorbytihiro, •* a knife should bo 
Btruok through the haiul of tho criminal flxod on tho tnblo ; and that In 
his agony and attitude he should continue, till he hnd freed himself by 
cutting off his hand."— Fuller, and Observ. on the More Ancient Stn* 
tutes, p. 380. X Eden, Principles of Penal Law. p. J 8. 

S 22 Car. II. 0. 85. {3. 14 Geo. I. c. 16. and 18. Geo. U. c. 19. 

«I Eden, Principloa of Penal Law, third odlt. 1783, p. 14. 



•J4i4 Vtm^UAH MHOM. 

hmlKMti mid our ifilibnu wp erowcM wilh bitmaill 

Mmv it iMii \m itiiutHMl, whMliitr A fereMi AmiUirftx «iflcli 
Midi tilt|*H't« Clin Imvii Any atlinr (»flbci| tlt«n to Mwit dMi 
ncttitliiirtifM mill ilmtroy llm timifvultftit |indii4i4WI of th# 
liwiiili** r" 

NVurly Imlf n rcttitiirv Uiitr, w^ Atiil mi iiblo writer fUmi 
Mifordriff flin fMilii'y or nUtlUliititf tliif nrnetiw of pfibtt# 
rx«<njii«iiiii : '* \Ur twtttttr wmilil It hn, if in tli0 f#w MiiPl 
fur wliit'li ilrmli otiKlit til \m iiiHiutMti ili# #KOoiitlim w#r# 
ti) tnktf |»liM!0 wiiliiii itiD whIIn of i\w iiriwHi, nono Mh^ 
l»r««rtit rxtft'iti i\w \irntwrMtwn, iUtt eliviiyiniiti Ml4 tboM 
It^mnm wtioiii ititi Mim rrr Mii((lit ii«tiiir# t4i Imv^ wfib biw 
m liiN ilttfrnrMirtt. Tiitf HfU't iiiiHitti \HmiU\j/, \m impfmd¥$ 
to NiHfta ^iKiil fttiil, wliii'li iftiMt I'ttrtniiily ft in not iiow» \t 
t\mrti Wtfftt no oflittr mitiiniiM'-ittHtttit tlimi tlmt of a ColiliM' 
lirll wlittti nil WMN ovtfr. mill lioiiitiiu( n lilmtl^ Ht^, wIu^^k li 
inif(lit Imi hrttti fur miil wiiU : miil irtlMt ImmI y of « umr4mm 
W0rtt itMrrlnl iioilttr » |mll, with Noiiitt »|>|>roi>dAl4» NolitfnMity# 
ti» tlio |ilmu> ol ilJMKti fiim, K«tt(!uUi)iiN mitflit i)0¥«*r lo mi 
irimlit M ii|iri'i<M'U for tint ninltitui|it| wlio, if iluvy iwtl Mw 
ilid btfflii, «ilivtty« ri'Kttni it Hit ft tmiitinitf ; nor wf Uio «0' 
riiMffy of iJKMii wlio ftlitiililn wUm iUtny f^riitify it, Imip^td^ 
iUorf ttr»i U'w i'\u'uttikinwtM Ut wlilrii it \n not «t«i»Mli«nii 
tlim II vhI blioulil flit ilruwii ovt^r ilit^ niin&M mnl Nutefrinf|;tf 
of our Mtow ircutijift); u(m1 it ii» |(rfH(|y lo t^t wiJiwl tiiiU 
ill nil i'ai»<^« of iur|iiiii<lti ttiiil liiioi'iiy, no furtht^r imUHcUy 
Wfrf (^ivrii to llir itiihuf (jittii i« otti-AfMiMry for tii« «^nl^ of 
jii4i)i:«', I or no oiii- who )« I'onvi^iftmit widi i'rimimd 
I'iitiiiN, or wtio litt« oliiHihril Moy iiibi(/lii iMio tliti hninmi 
niiml, i'4(i Mi(<^r(Hhi n doulil ilmt budi iji^mn|ii«% wru 
ihftftaUmttf." 

Ut-.AUt WAtHiAh'tu. 

fr hiM lonu li4^Mi M tioiMilttr Imi trroiu'-otm notimi, ih«t 
the ** llfiith VViirrtiiiiti''of thobi- riinihnilt) to winmi man'.y 
U rctfuH^l itrf bluiiMl by th^ Hovrrc-i^/n. TlittHort of forniMi 
|iro<!Mluto whiiJi I'oiitiiun^ti fti« iVlphI Mutliority fi>r iUtt 
Ukinff tiwuy of hnnimi life ib trn in\Utwti : TUti Htuumitr 
of l^nnli^n wniib on iln^ hi/v«tr^i{/n ih lumncW, wUh iU*t 
rttpttri of tli«f i!i/nvii'U nutiitr atfitirufit of ilitnth, mnl i«ipB« 
th« roynl orihfr« witli rttt^mci Ut lUtt mmviuU whttm m-o- 

♦ H4*m, i*tU**-H'^ '^ *'«•■»«*• '^w, tuiit. iftUi, it uti. 
t HuitfUtfiy UMvUwt nil. 
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tenceft of death, previously pronounced at the Old Bailey, 
are commuted or conilrmecL With re^^ard to the lMttcr« 
the Recorder vrrites out his vr arrant in his own hand, 
(no printed form being used on this occasion,) and seals 
it wiUi his own black seal. This instrument he does 
not despatch to the Sherifl's, whose duty it is to see it car- 
ried into effect. He merely deposits it with the governor 
of Newgate, who, on receiving it, writes a note to each of 
the Sheriffs, who thereupon visit Newgate, and satisfy 
themselves of the authority on which they are to act, by 
inspecting the document lodged there, l^his being done, 
anil the Sheriffs being satisneil that it is under the hand 
and seal of the Keconler, attend, on the day specified in 
the document, and demand of tlie keeper the IkmIv of tlie 
criminal for execution. The substance of this explanation 
ap)>eareil, a few years since, in the Morning Herald news- 
paper, and is, we are assured, correct. 

" hangman's wages.** 

TiiK sum of thirteenpence-halfpenny has been com- 
monly believed as the sum received by the common hang 
man for the execution of each criminal ; whereas, it has 
no reference to the payment made to that officer. Butler, 
in his notes to Iludibrust has satisfactorily proved this to 
be the fact : he says — 

** I cannot really say whence tliat sum, (thirteenpence- 
halfpenny,) was called ** Hangman*s AVagies," unless in 
allusion to the IJaii/ax Law, or the customary Law of the 
Forest of Hardwick, by which every felon> taken witliin 
the liberty or precincts of the said, forest with goods 
stolen to the value of thirteenpence-halfpenny, should, 
after three market-days in the town of Halifax, after his 
apprehension and condemnation, be taken to a gibbet 
there, and have his head cut off from his body.** 

The common hangman, or carmfex^ of Kome api>eara 
to have been held in such odium, that he was not allowed 
to dwell within the city. In our country, however, in past 
^ges, he was an officer of rank ;. Sir Henry Spelman, in his 
uiossary, states: '* under our Danisli kings, the carnifex was 
an officer of great dignity, being rankeil with tlie Arch- 
bisliop of York, Earl Good\vin, and the ford Steward. 
Sir William Segar, Garter King at Arms, was imposed 
upon by Brook, a herald, who procured him by artifice 
40 confirm arms to Gregory Brandon, who was found to 
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bt common hangman of London,* And from bim, probi* 
bly, (lAyi Butler,) tha htngmtn wm CAlled Gregory ftw 
ioroe time. 11)e name of JJun, which sueceedad taat of 
GrfgoTji^ is mentioned by Cotton, Virml Traimlie^ pub* 
liiihed in 1040 ; und wm continued to these ** Pinhdumi of 
the Law,** or ** Squiret/* aa they have sometimea eallcd 
themselvet, bv virtue of Gregory'a heraldic honoura i next; 
one *'Jack Keteh" waa advanced to the officOi and hit 
name haa descended to our time. 

If we may trust the subtle wit of Dryden, there ia tn 
accomplishment even in hanging a wretch ; thus, **§, nuui 
may be capable, aa Jack Ketch'a wife said of her senraiit, 
of a plain piece of work, a bare han{|;ing ; but to make a 
malefactor die sweetly was only belonging to her husband.** 

THIS ouif^r^riNB, 
TimuB are two Errors in the common historv of tbk 
instrument of death, emuloyed (o this day in public exe- 
cutions in France. It is said to have been invented by 
J)r. Ciuillotin, who is stated to have been one of the very 
lirst that sufRfred death by its stroke : but upon refimretifle 
to the biogrsphy of Jh*. (Juillotin, we And. that during 
the French Revolution, Guillotin merely pointed out the 
adoption of this machine, which had been lon^; knownt as 
prouer for the infliction of death without giving any pain 
Xjq the sufterer. Unfortunately for Guillotin, some wags 
gave his name to the machine of which he was noi me 
inventor, and which he had only brought into notice. It 
is true that Guillotin was imprisoned, and nearly fell a 
victim to the carnage of the revolution ; but be escaped, 
and after the termination of his political career, resumed 
the functions of a physician, and became one ofihe founders 
off the Aciulemy of Medicine, at Paris. He died May «^, 
1.8 ii, aged seventy-six. after enjoying, up to hia laaC mo» 
ments, the esteem of all who knew him. 

Hy a statute, 51 Hen. III. a.d. VMiS, dishoneat bakara 
are to be suspended by the colliMtriginin, or streteh-oeck ; 
by whieh the neck was stretched in the same mannet dial 
* Aobtib'fi Ueginler uftlie Hurler. 

t Upon this mActiint^, terniod Mauimla fn Italian, an4 wbtcli U an- 
graved in Uiu Symboliea Quettionet of Aclillleri lSoccliiu«, 4U>, 165.1, sm 
tUii Travulb of I'aUier Laiiat in Italy. 
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difldren tre aometiines put into swings, in order to stretch 
their oedn snd mske them grow: the ridicule sttendfag 
the ddinouent, in which suniended situation^ most hsfe 
been infimtelj^mter than wnen he stood or walked upoo a 
floor. Co/Zirf njgf If iM hasy'howerer, been improperly translatttl 
Pillory ; for 5?ir Henry Spelman ob^^nres, tnat pillory was 
formerly used to signify tne ofience, and not the mode of 
ponishment. Pillcurie is frequently used in the old 
French chionides in this sense; and even by later writers, 
as FsTin, in his Thc&trc (THonneur, expresses himsdl' 
thus: — '' Nos Francois libertios et desobeissans par leur 
desordre et/w/ihirif. *— (VoL L p. 751, Paris, 162a)* 

WHO ARE ESQflREst 

Tub present use of the distinction "Esquire" conveys 
not the remotest idea of its origin, or appropriation in past 
ages. The esquire originated in chivalric times, when the 
sons of gentlemen, from the age of seven years, were 
brouglit up in the castles of superior lords ; which was an 
inestimable advantage to the poorer nobility, who could 
hardly otherwise have given their dnldren the acoom- 
^iahments of their station. From seven to fourteen, these 
boys were caUed pages, or varlets ; at fourteen, they bore 
the name of esquire. They were instructed in the manage- 
ment of anna, in the art of horsemanship, in exercises at 
strength and activity, so as to fit them for the tournament 
and Sie battle^ and the roOder glories of diivalrous g^ 
lantry. fjong after the decline of diivalry, the word 
esquire was only used in a limited sense for the sons ot 
peers and knights, or such as obtained the title by creation 
or some other legal meansf. Blackstone defines esquires 
to be all who bear office or trust under the crown, and 
who are styled esquires by the king in their oommiasioiis 



thMooljba 

book wMimtiMluitwrteroraoeiitiuy. The gloMAries tcU ns that 
eoliistrigimm wm intended mu^ «4 imdikrimm, et ^$^/SamUmm, qmam md 
Tpcemmn; upen which BunrtegtanwcllobMrrw: *« it imy thflraiora vill 
de«TTe the ooMidcraliw of aJvdfBb wh* feBtiolt <fa« pmUomM «r tt» 
ptilnrr (MttlnnnMinafprMBnt (ITW ) ttii pral nnrirfnn rfmohtij 
riolB.)wh«ibvtteMih«i««aMiledtoUMoriiiii^iBtMitiiM«« th* Itw 
In thjg Moda of pnaiAmwt ; aad particiUariy, if this riotous KMiecMla 
fai the deatboftheeriminal.(Minthecftwof ooeEgan, hi 1736,} whe- 
ther the Jodfi toM< Mmbs MMfiibMWWwy bothto tbo rfotai^ 
Um BMnder."— 0lMr«..4aL mmU ». «-•. 
t ^7the.Aw«A/r9«ofChaiieer, wearctovndeittUM^^ovsB^^ 
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mmI ftMNiltitjiiniU ; aimI Mng micd iMnoumid bjr iW 
4iii|r Willi (lie iitltf of mquira, Uicy bftff a rfgbi to (ImI 
dUiUiietiiJii for life*. 'I'Iicim; dUUtietUmii ant naw aiiMil 
toully dUrrunrdiNJ, aiul all Ki;ii(J«iii«n ara §m&nUy tmm$d 
cHuuirM IjuUi ill carrMfiotMleticsa arul In daidi; aMfpC 
■oHdiortt and stumiayM^ vfho, In eouna of buttoaM^ m§ 
calUid gMitli^nrti. 

THIS PKKMAOK. 

Mi/i II liiM iK-cri mUI of tlia anttuuity of tiia EagPA 
l*i«rtt|(i*, tlM>uf<li it MjMiriirf wiilMMii tlia eonaldifalioii fhfUt 
** tli« timiii iNNly of i\w I'iserage ara a modam nobililf 
raiMid iNit of Mil undi-iit giriitry, Tlia daMtipCion ii^ boar* 
aver, iiiily iu!iruriit4f wlicfii Uir wtirdii ara nirleUy eonjioal 
lu tlii'h' Kiiglikli M;nii<? ; fur in tli« vocabulariai of Cootie 
iirtiUl lutioiiM, the cliiM wliiitn we eall ^Meni/y' woald h$ 
cotiiildared mt n fiortiaii of tlia noUiliiyt/' 

UACJIIKI^lttM. 

TttH word Itiu'lielor Iiim lieeii commonly darlvad ham 
haa I'htftuUn I in o|»|MNi{iion to tjaiiiieret. Ilui thfa^liaW' 
over iilnijiiilili-, in uiililti-ly Ui tie rialit. We do not 0u4 
any untltority for ilie expii'Mkion »</« tlu'ttalu'r, nof my 
fquivMlent ill Lmih, Imtmiaun'UM (Mrrtniiily not Mjg{{aitliia 
tlmi M'liMe; mid ii In %Utiu^jf. xhaX the iMirru|)iimi idiotila 
ohlltrrtite ivi-ry Irutvof llit* ori^juid U*rm, MiudielorUs 
\fty old wotd, mid U UM-d iti <-iirly Frirturh |Mjetrv for a 
y<miif{ inmi, lu iHulitlrih in for h f<iri. K>i idiui, in ilnmiOiri 

A lov^i. uikI u Iu»l> lull hilar *." 
Wit AT MAN Kli A OKM'II.KMAf^? 

'J'liK vi'ry VNf/uft irt'liK' ill wliidi the ti-rin (ienllemAii f« 
UK«I, huN, iuMiUM'^lly, h'd Jo oimiy <rrron«rouii iKHlonn of lu 
origin mid npiiropriiiiioh. It m, doulitl<iw, a c^/rruptfon 
at t^fnlillinmmt', our Kj««on mi<u-hti>rfi hitviiiK stry early Mill- 
Htitufed "nion/'or '*inmi/' for tlie (t/>rreii)»onding tarrn tif 
Nonnmi-Krendi from wliirli tluy ori|4in«lly rta^i^tstX Uia 
t4;rni, Heldirn iiiiyii, *'in th<r li^LrinninK of ChrifctiMiUy, Uie 
FallterN writ totiira fittittf»t mid rontrn f/tMrM-~i\ufy wer0 
but one; tmt nfter ail were Clirintifin^ the twttar «ort of 

♦ ttlntiUii»4tfm, tiittumntititrim, r.'liH*tU»'« wiImu IIU), 
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people itiU obtaineil the name of gentilei, throughout the 
four urovinces of the Romiin Empire ; m Genmommc In 
Frencli, (hnti/imm in Itnliiini GenMombr^ in Spunlth, and 
(UnthmnH in EngliRh**^.** Yet, the same author layi : 
** What a ffentlcman ii, 'tii hard with ui to dcflne ; in other 
countries, lie in known by hii privil^s : in NVewtminiter 
Hall, he ia one that ia remitml one \ in the ('ourt of Honour, 
ho that hath artns. 'ilie king cannot nmke a gentleman 
of blood, f what have you said ?) nor God Ahnighty, but 
lie can make a gentleman by creation. If you auk which 
ia tlio better of theite two : civilly, the gentleman of blooil— 
nu)rHlly, the gentleman by creation, may be tlio better; 
fi>r the other niay be u debuuchetl man, thia a pei^aon ot 
worthi"." 

\\\ the feudal agea, ''a gentleman in France or Ger- 
many could not exerciae any trade without derogating, 
that iH, loaing the advantagea of hia rank. A few exoep- 
tiona were niade, at leaat in the former country, in favoui 
of Home liberal arta, and of foreign commercet/* 

*Mt waa not till the reign of Ilenry VI. that the word 
H^entleman' began to be uaed in somewhat of that 
moilern aenae which diatinguiahea it legally firom a noble- 
n)an, and morally fW>m an uneilucatetl plebeian. In the 
farther atagea or tlie progreaa, heralda and • genealogiata 
l)egan to complain of ilaindiacriminate application ; whiU, 
in their antiquarian pleaaantry, they represented it aa being 
uaur))edby every idle and uaeleaa upatart^/' 

Yet the term haa not alwaya been an honourable die- 
tinction. ** The word GrHiithommr, (aaya Barrington,) 
though at firat appliml to persona of ihe greateat rank ana 
conaoouence, from ita being afterwurda indiacriminately 
naetl in addreaaing any one, became, by tlie time ot 
Franeia I. of France, almoat a term of oftence ; aa Bran- 
tome informa ua tliat hia uncle, Monsieur de la Cha- 
tuigneraye, resented thla appellation from the Princess de 
la Hoche suv Yon. On her contplaining to the king ot 
Kome expresslona whidi Clmtaignerayo had made uae of, 
Franda I. aaid al)e muat thank heraelf for having addreeaed 
1dm ao improperly ||. Sir Thomaa Smith, in hia Common- 
wealtli, diatinguiahea the Engliah Mow the rank of 

» TftW© Talk, wiv tJwUewnn. f Ibl*!- 

t lUUfun, IIlMt MUl. Ag^. vttl. i. p,mu 

I 8lr Jmiiqh Maeklnto«)i, ]U»t. KnglMul, vol I. p. SOD. 

I nmat. toino t. p. a7A* od, 1096, 
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IBiqylM» Into GMttcmen, Ycimicni ttid fatt n li h— Cht imi.. 
LoiMon, IflOit, 410. In tttioUMr pliM Im ttm Um word 
riMMllty In th« ttbov« miim * »** 

Aecordttifi: to one of our o1«t ilrtnMilatti the dlitlnotion 
rwte upon tenr (ttettiter d«f mik Ben Jon«m«iyet "Your 
li^ ilo fliuflloienUr ihow you Are o gentWmiti tiortt* ^ | 
Ibr mm born upon llttlo Icgt to olwtyt a gondoniin 



After •11, the term, «Uhmtgh it ig trMse«1ile fo tliocirilett 
ibrm of the tlom«n eoneiitutioti, derlven lt« preunt olgtil* 
Atitttlon (iftm tk much Uter «ge. It it, lmteed» a lettt of 
dii¥«troue timet | Although it mny tult the moAiuto of % 
rtietoricol roukite to nay, the tge of chlvelrr to gone,--* 
one of colli cnlculAtioti \\m Hucceedcfl. *' f he eplrlt of 
ohlYMlry, (Mvi lUlkmO loft l)ehhtd it A more voloBbte 
itteoeMor. The cherecter of knight groduAlly eubiidcd in 
Ihet of gentleman ; and the one dlrtinguiihei Suro^MUi 
•oelety in the iilikteenth and aerentcenth ccnturlea m nuMh 
aa the other did in the preceding agea. A Jaoloua mum 
of honour, leaa romantic, hut equally elevated--* ceionio* 
nIouR gallantry and politeneiw -a atrlctncM in d tv ot lo n al 
obeerYAncea— a high pride of hirth, and feeling of indo^ 
penilence upon any aoterelgn fW the dignity it mvo^a 
lYmpAthy for martial honour, thoiigh more aubdiMMl by 
dtir hahitB— are the llneamenta which prove an iitdlo^ 
potable deacent. The catalie ra of ( 'harlca 1. were genuino 
auciTnnnm of Rtlwanln knighta; and the reaembumoe to 
rauoh more atriklng If wc aacend to tlie civil wan «f the 
League. Time han cflaceil much alto of their gentlemattly, 
at It did before of the chivalrout, charActer. From the 
lAtter |>art of the tevcnteenth century, lit vigour and purity 
hAve underpritne a tacit decay ; and yielded, perhafMi in 
every country, ti> incrcaiting commercial wealth — ntort 
diffVited in»tructlon~-the apirit of pneral liberty In aome^ 
and of tervtte oltaequlounncaa In omen— the modee of life 
in greAt citiea— And the levelling cttttomi of aoci«l Itilerw 
oonraef *• 

In A narrower acnae. a gentleman la generally «Wflned 
to be " one who, without any title, l>eart a coot-ofmrma* 
or whote aticentora have Iteeti iWmen ; and by th« cotl 
that a getttleman givcth, he i« known to bie^ or not» 

* Obw>rvfitUmii on th<> TAisw Am>l<mt atiil«ite(s l»> ^\ 
« tllst. Mlft. Af«tH tx)l. HI. p. ,M(K 
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deaeeodtd from dMMe of hit mme thai Uved many himdred 
j€tn moee ** Thk reminds one of the great Lord Bmv 
ksgfa'f maziin : ^ G«iidlitj k nocfaing but aodeDt ricfaea." 
Sh«kgpfarethiMiidiculeitlitth<yaldi€ciaim,inirg«fe^ — 

" 1 CZotm. There is no aadtattt ^entieineB bat gardenen, diidun, aad 
grare^ziaken ; tbej lanAA up A^Mm'^ fgafftion ■ 

2 OCtftTM. Wms be m feofleaiac ? 

1 Omtr. HevrMfiMsint tiMi ever tote arBMi 

f OkMrat. Why, he aerer ]m4 aooe. 

1 CZ^Kw. What, art m beMtben ? How dost tluw underaUad fJM 
•er^itarea. The acriptnre aajs, Adaxa diggied ; Could be dig vfilKmt 

There is likewise said to be a Gentleman bj oAoe and 
in reputation, as weO as those that are bom such t ; and 
aooording to Blackstonc, quoting Sir Thomas Smith ^^ 
'^ Wbosoerer ttodieth the laws of the realm — who stodieth 
in the uniTendties — who profesKth die liberal scieooes — 
and, (to be short,) who can lire idly and without mannal 
labour, and well bear the port, diarge, and conntenanee of 
a gentleman — be shall be called master, and taken for a 
gentleman." Upon this confused definition, it is well 
ohsenred: ' The learned author must hare been somewhat 
puxded with hii definition of a gentleman, as onder* 
stood in his time. Haring defined a gentleman to be one 
who stafiedi the laws, Ike, he adds, (to be diort,) dut he 
who can lire idly, and bear the port, he of a gentle- 
man, is a gentleman ; that is, if he can Htc idly, and if 
be can do as a gentleman does, (it not being defined what 
this is,) he is a gentleman. Perhaps, a definition of the 
term, as now uMd, would not be easily made ; it being 
extended by the eourtesy of modem manners to many 
who do not come within the ancient aoo^tation of the 
term, and denied by public opinion to many whose rank 
and wealth do not make up tor the want of odicr Qualifi- 
cations §.^ 



It was a custom among tlie aadent Isish, when the 
father died, for his aoo to toke the name, lest it should be 
forgotten : heoee the names fUz-hahat, FUs-^enld^ 
derive their origin, not as denoting the indiTidnab to be 
of spurious biith^ as lome hare Imt^ntd, but in eom- 

* JaooVf Law Dictio&aiy. f SlaatMS. * CouamMnnaith^^ 4 
IFlMo/C 
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pUwioe with the ouitom obterved before the use of eiirw 
namef» when t perion took hU ftthe/i n«me» with tA» 
addition of hii being hfi ion ; the t»reflx Fii» being a 
Norman word, derived from the Frenon^/«» e won\ 

AWTIDOTKe TO POltONI. 

TuKttu is • common notion that every Poiion hath its 
Antidote; upon which Sir Thomai Browne ouaindy 
obiervei :—*' Tliough it be true that God made all thingi 
double, and that, if we look u|K)n the worka of the Mbit 
High, there are two and two, one againit another i that 
one oontrarv hath another ; and poi«on ia not without a poU 
ion to itieli: yet hath the curao lo far prevailed, or elae our 
industry defected, that poiioni are better known tluin their 
antidotes : and lome tliereof do scarce admit of any. And 
lastly, although to some poison men iiave delivers many 
antidotes, and iu every one ill promised an eouality unto 
Its adversary, yet do we often And they foil in tneir effiwta. 
Moly will not resist a weaker cup than that of Ciroe ; a 
man may be poisoned in a Lemnian dish ; without tht 
miracle of Joim there is no contldence in the earth of 
Paul ; and if it be meant that no poison could work upon 
him, we doubt the story, and expect no such success from 
the diet of Mithridatesf.*' 

This piece of olden philosophy has been beautifiolly 
illustrated by Shakiipettre, in the I'Viar's soliloqay, in 
Hoiiiio and Juliet, Act 2. sc. iii. 

" Tho Mrth, that'M nature'H mother, In lior tuinb ; 
Wlmt 1« bor burying f rave, thmt U tt«r wuinb t 
And from hor wuinb, ohildroii of tlivurft kind 
Wo MUtiklng on bor iMturAl bonom And : 
Many tor virtudti exooUont, 
Nono but for ■onie, and yot nil dlfTttrent. 
O niiukltt in tho powerful grnoe, that 11m 
Jn horbn, i>lAnt«, utonua, ojid Choir truo quiUntot t 
Vor nought m) vile that on tho earth dotli live, 
Hut to the earth Home atwoia) good doth give ; 
Nor aught lo good, but, atraln'd from their fair w», ] 
Revolt* from true birth, atumbllng on abUM i 
Virtue itttelf turui vice, being mUwpplied ; 
And vice oometlme'a by action dignilied. 
Within the infant rind of thla weak flower, 
Poiaon bath reetdenoe, and med'oine power i 



* Camden, Ucmalnii f Vulgar Brror% b. vU. e. xvU. pp. iSi^X 
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For thii, being smelt, with that part cheers oaoh part ; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart 

Two such opposed kings encamp them still 

In man ns well as herbs,— grace, and rude will ; 

And, where the worser is predominant. 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant** 

POISONS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

At the annual conversazione, at the College of Phyii- 
cians, in the year 1832, Sir Henry Halford, the accom- 
plished President, read a paper emoodying much patient 
research ; in which he investigated the causes of the death of 
certain celebratetl characters of antiquity, with especial refe- 
rence to the knowledge of Poisons possessed by the Ancients. 
The only portions of the classical anecdote in this paper 
which are suiteil to our present purpose, are those which 
correct certain erroneous notions as to the deaths of Han- 
nibal and Alexander the Great. 

What was the poison by which Hannibal destroyed 
himself? It is improbable that we shall ever know. 
Modern chemistry has discovered a variety of subtle 
poisons that might be introduced into a ring, and under 
certain circumstances destroy life. One drop of prussic 
acid might pnxluce paralysis, and if taken into thestomadi 
would instantly arrest the current of'lifa But, it was not 
likely that the Carthaginians were acquainted with prussic 
acid. Libya, most probably, produceil poisons sufficiently 
subtle and destructive to accomplish the fatal purpose of 
Hannibal. As to the report of its being buUock^s blood, 
that, (Sir Henry observed,) must be a fable, as well as 
in the case of the death of Theraistocles ; for it is well 
ascertained that the blood of the ox is not poison. An 
accomplished nobleman told Sir Henry that lie had been 
present at a bull- tight in Spain, when, after the matador 
nad killed the bull, a person ran up, caught the animaVs 
blood in a goblet, and drank it off as a popular remedy for 
consumption. 

Alexander the Great is said to have been poisoned : but 
this is inconsistent with the very detailed account of his 
illness given by Arrian. The report is that the poison 
was sent by Antiphon, and was of so peculiar a nature 
that no silver or metallic substance would contain it, and 
it was conveyed in the hoof of a mule. But the article 
was really onyx, as Horace:— 

•• NardI parvus onyx.** 
T 
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Now, the word onyx, in Orctk, tignifiet nol only * stone 
but uHifnit, a Uoof or nail ; and the second sense has evi- 
dently Ikhmi given instead of that of a precious stone. 
Alvxandrr really dieil of a reuuttent fcvcr» caught at 
Babylon. As to the cause of iu Arrian oxpreasly states 
tlie king was tcn\pcratc and forl>caring in the )>lcasures of 
the taUe ; and when we considor the la)x)rious occunationsof 
Alexander, amidst fVost and snow, and esi>ecia]Iy the marsh 
miasmata of tlio Babylonian lakes, Sir Henry thinks thcrt 
is no difficulty in conceiving this to be too much even for 
his frame of adamant. The diary of Arrian, conttiulng 
the details of Alexander's illness and death, vindicates hu 
memory IVom tlie imputation of his liaving brought on hU 
fkte by intemI)erance^ 

FtlWON ly THR NAir«s. 
TuK double meaning of tl)e term om/.r, referred to th« 
above alMtract, explains the Popular Error of Poison being 
retaineil by persons in their Nails. 

THIB nitlNOOKROS JIOUN. 

Tnk allegeil preservative virtues of tl>e Rbinoeerot* hom 
in the detection of poison must be regarded as a Popular 
£rror. From tlw earliest time, this born has been suppoaMl 
to possets mysterious nrqiertios, — to be capable cvf causing 
diseases, and disiH>vertng the presence of poison ; aiid m 
all cmtntries whore the Hiinoi^ros exists, but eR|)tci«Uy in 
tlie Rast, such is still the opinion respecting it. In the 
details of Uie first voyage of tlw English to Imlia, in 160 1» 
we find rhinoceros Immtiis monopolised by the nativ« aove* 
reigns on account of their reputed virtiiaa in deteoiing tbt 
presence of poison. 

l'hunl)erg oliserves, in \\\n Junntrj^ iiUo C-^fi^riiu thai 

* Hlr Tho»«n« Hnuvno thun noUi^Hi the polm>nlnff of Alcxundc^r: 
«• Hmrly >vo liiul «llmM)vorc»l it |H)lmm thiit winiUl «ot viidurv FsmlnrH*ii 
box, couM wp t»o iirtttiin«(l tn timt which ^r Hn rottTmwi nMhlnir vosUI 
ooatAtn but sn mm'n hnnf, una wh«rtwtth 9otm vwfmrt Mial AWmiWtor 
th« UrMt wM iM>lMmittl. U«4 mm «li>rlv«d m iitrMifi» an fUted inm 
•omo o^oiUt or hlUtlou MunUUttii, UuftyratMht Uav« •tkutwd owttriMllcltim; 
bitt, Mortbtag It unto Iho iuiu)iri>iit Rud open (lunllticN of com, tllry 
mvnit purthm o\ir iM^Uvf ; who peirotvp th» cotdcnt sntt mont 6ty0nn 
WMtvn n\Kf bo tnrhi«U>4 In irlMwi^iii nn<1 hy Arlslothp. who mHIi, UmI 
Stnm in thP perfooloBt work of nrt, wo mny umlwittiiiHI thcjr wsrs «0t 
thon to be hnent«Hl."— Vulirnr Krrom, b. vlL «. xvil. p. 4.11. 
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**t\¥i hornt of th« rhinoceros were kept by lome poopk 
both in town and country, not only m nurttfet, but a)ao m 
uteful in ditOMCs, and for the pur(iote of detecting poiatvnt. 
As to tiie former of theee intentiom, the Ane uiafinga 
vtcTt supixMcil to cure conTulsioni and a)»aHma in chihiren. 
With respect to the latter, it was generally believetl tliat gob- 
lets made of those horns would discover a noiaonout draught 
that wtia (Hnircd into them, by making tne )i(|Uor ferment 
till it nin quite out of the goblet. Of these horns, gobleta 
are n)«ide which arc set in gold and silver, and pn^sented 
to kings, persons of distincuon, and particular frienda» or 
else sold at a hitfh urice. sometimes at the rate of 50 rix- 
dollars each." Tnunoerg adds : *• When I trietl these horns, 
)K)th wrought and unwrought, both old and young horns, 
with several sorts of poison, weak as well aa strong, I 
olteiorved not the least motion or clKTveAcence ; but when a 
solution of corrosive aublimate, or other similar sulistance, 
WHS noure«l into one of these horns, there arose only a few 
bubbles, |iroduced by tl^ air whidi bad been indoaed in 
the pon^ of the horn, and wlucli were now disengagetl** 

llankin, in hia H'ats ami <S)>of l«, observes that going 
through tl)e sunderbunds of Bengal, he fell in with a man 
who ** nosaeased a small horn of a rhiiutceros that had l)een 
killetl in tlie wootls, and this man, (a PortuguesCt) had 
the same HHivertni ophiion of its virtuea. On being aaked 
how it ought to be naed. he said that he put a small quantity 
t>f water In tlie concaye part of tht root, tlien held it with 
the i)oint downwarda, and stirred the water witli the point 
of an iron nail till it was diacoloureil, whe^A the patient 
was to drink it.'* 

Calmet, in his Dicihnaru ^ the Bibfe, nublished about 
I JO years since, observes that the horn or the rhinoceros 
is made use of by tlie Indian kings at table, becauae, aa is 
believed, **it sweats at the approach of any kind of poison 
whatever* 

'* It would not be difficult to muster a boat of authorities 
on tills i)oint. Indeed, moat travellers who have yiaited 
the native r^ons of the rhinoceros have alludeti to the 
great value set upon the horn for its imsginary virtues; 
and aa no other horn has been or is now reganfed in tlie 
same light* we are incliueii to consider this horn of power 
and excdlence, in which the poisoned draught of secret 
malice disooyers itseLf. to be thftt to whioh the psalmist al- 
t9 
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lulled : (** Kly horn thalt thou exult like the horn of a 
unioom'*) ; and consequently, that ita hetrer, the**unloom* 
wai the rhinoceros. In conjunction with theae alinoil 
miraculous properties, the formidable nature of thia horn 
aa a weapon or defence, before which, used aa the rhi« 
noeeroa uses it, no enemy can stand, might alao have been 
taken into account.* * 

BLOW POISON. 

In the reign of Edward VI., there was a prevailing notion 
that Slow Poison might be given to a person, which would 
infallibly kill him within a given number of months or 
yeara. Sliakspeare alludes to this in his Wmtert T^tte : 

** I would do thU, and that with no rash fu*i*0n ; 
Dut with a lingering dnun that sliould not wurk 
JUnliciouslj/ like poiann." 

— Harrington supposes the word ** maficiouttjf** to be here 
used in the sense it bears in the common forma of indici- 
ment for murder. 

The notion of a Slow Poieon has long been exploded by 
physicians, who have accordinf^ly struck out all the anti* 
dotes to prevent the effects of it from the new Pkttrmme^ 

AQl'A TOFANA. 

It was, for a long time, supposed that there actually did 
exist in Italy a Secret Poison, the effects of which were 
alow, and even unheeded, until a lingering malady had 
consumed the sufferer. No suspicions were excited } or, 
had they letl to any post mortem examination, no trace of 
the effVcts of the terrific preparation could have been 
detected. The class of nerM)n8 who practiseti this wicked 
art were known under the name of ** Secret Poisoners : " 
they were believed to possess the power of destroying life 
at any stated periotl^ from a few hours to a year; anil, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they were 
regartled in all the nations of Europe with extraordinary 
terror. 

The most infdmons of these noisoners was an Italian 
woman, nametl Tufana, who, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, invented a poisonous fluids afterwards 
called Aijua Tufuna. It was towards tlie year I6A9| 
during the pontificate of Alexander VII., that the exist* 

* The Meoaferieik vol. lii. p. 19-M, 
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ence of i\m bfin«AU preiuuttion was autpeoted. It wts 
then observed at Rome, tnat many young married women 
became widowa; and that many huabanda, auapected to 
be not agreeable to their wives, *< died oflP.** I'he govern- 
ment uaed great vigilance to detect the poiaonera; and 
auHpicion at length fell upon a aociety of young wivea, 
whose president waa an M woman, who pretended to 
foretell events ; and> in her horoscopic prediotiona, named 
very exactly the death of many persons. By means of a 
orai\y female, their practices were detected ; the whole 
aociety were arrested, and put to the torture : and the old 
woman, whose name was Spara, together with four otliera, 
were publicly executed. It appeara tlut Spara, who waa 
a Sicilian, derived her art fVom Tofana at Palermo ; the 
latter selling the poison, hence called Aqua delta Tofana^ 
in small vials with this inacription, Mannu dl San AVeo^« 
di liuri, and ornamented with the image of the aaint. 
At length, Tofana waa dragged iVom a monaatery in which 
ahe had taken refuge, and put to the torture, when ahe 
confessed having been instrumental to tlie death of no 
less than 600 persons ! 

Garelli, physician to Charlea VL, writing to Hofihian 
on the aul\]ect, aays : <• Your elegant eaaay on the pop\^ar 
errors respecting poisons brought to my recollection a 
certain slow poison, which that infamous poiioner, still alive 
In Naples, employeil to the destruction of six hundred 
persons. It was nothing else than crystallised arsenic dia* 
solved in water, with the addition, but for what purnoae I 
know not, of the herb Cjfmhaiark fantinh'wumj** The doae 
of this poison waa aix drops; yet, though it waa in thia 
atate of concentration, its nature could not be detected, ao 
little was that age acquainted with the art of chemical 
analvsia ; whereas, at the present time, even when araenic 
has been dissolvetl in the stomach, and mixed with yegd- 
table and animal fluids, it mav be reduced to ita roetaUic 
form, and made to exhibit all the physical propertiea of 
the metal to the nuked eye, with at much distinotnesa aa 
in any quantity, however large, when anhf the tweniiefk 
pari of a grain ha$ been pt^cured, M odern chemlatry, baa, 
therefore, tleprived the poisoner of all chance of eaoape, by 
concealing or disguising the poison administered* 

By an old Scotch statute (James 11. Pari vii, cap. 30), 
it waa made high treason to bring any poison into the 
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InumAfii to |»rovi<ltf ailiilniC liw imMlimii ifpiiumftim 
lulf, wImtc MMMklMfttioii, Mid wU kM «f mwdfrihtw 
but too much \trevmiMi ** 1 hf o IwiW toftwmwi *ii»i4^, 
•« tlMi U U tiivi unoMrimon in Italy lo Mjr, mmh ^wtant^n" 

Kwmku% liimN' If Willi HfMtA to anotliir. Amu wImm \m 
ill fMrivnl ftii injury, / wUk h§ wmUd kmiiHttkm cuf if 
rktHtdal0 with mt.** 

*' An \K^u%\* n^mu» umf |mm(m, tapTi mt^m hftH, " 

riMnmm'0 IM9 Mmid i^m 9m, 

TIh? iiitri-tti'MJi ftuilior <»f (tin Mfimnirnpf Pttmrekf \mW' 
e^ttr, m»\f\n»td% tlmt tlii« |»rHuillis« •pAfwIt ctM Ito^tolM ir<«t 
frwM (WO or (lirM Hii|>p<MMl lounltrni of ffifii dflwrfptlMl it 
Avignon, <liirinK Um rmUUmeif of iho FfVMb pofMi it 

tluU |llll<W. 

l>HfMKfNo-of.A»iiv«w«Trformi;rlTmtrmfb«tiiriflttVilii«i, 
wIlMl (tir c.ftH\u\m\% MitVtA i0 ilAITi tli« proMTtf of m- 

hloflitifi; ii|Nnt II \uAmmvA liquid Mng |Nmr«a into ttiim ! 
\V» I'Mit fMily Mir \\\\% Afwuril lidiiff to Ml imaamtlon of 

fhr! ci'li'hrilv of V< nicr CiluiM, TliUi, w« ftnoit lo liive 
linit \tfi}St^h\lt\ Mil n MutMlftnl of {Mrrft'dion, Ifowdl iA)r. 

** A if/>*>*\ tmmt' it) lil*' Vt^ilr^ f/fmrn, quUfkly cmekod, fwrriff 
to \m MMMtifl<'(l, |»a<''lM*l if trmy !*«/'• i>f tM« rqmUyl 
roifiHfitir loopiiiy of V«*iiir«r <;I«Mi, Mm. fUileUm Urn 
nvnUM lirrw If in fl»« Afi/»/rtir» of Ifdnlpfio j utiJ f^or^ 
liyroii (liiiii mlvi-rlH fo It iii '/'/rr '/W/ i^oMtsari, A't v, 
iM'«i« I ; 

A im^itf vntUr I 

* m 4f 

J Uib« yuum, l^umXmtui, tutui <1mi UMfi4 
Mif»l At fiii MU'-ti Ml. hum tut lUim. 

lor. Why Mi r 

//»(/#'. 'IUmM ttiMti/iii Vc'iuHafi rrynlHl litt* 
ll||«4i ffMfd MhLliMiUiy lit |wi|*<>iik, M«, 
'I'm Uurt4. if tMiKltl wt i^t.-fMiM Unu:Utt^ it 

/.iir* W«(ll, i»tr ir 

y>af/<;. 'Jhi'« it In tul*ii, or fftu urn iruai 
Fur my owu imit, I cmAil nt:UUtti ; '(U 
An i41u liir«fiil " 

Hir lliuffiaM Itrowtie iliui» Uiuc]uu ii|Min tlfin liii(ifiifUry 
Krror:— '» Tliough it Ur fe^iil ilmt |M/lMiM will Yfrt*Mk « 
Vmiio0 ijliiiM, yet Imve w<5 not in«;t miy of tlitt imtore. 
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Were there a troth herciiiy it wei« the best preMmtive 
for prinoee and perwiot exalted tmto sueh fistrs : and 
•urely tu better than divert now in uie. And thoogh 
the best of Cliina didiei» and toch •• the Emfierar dra 
w€, be thought by tome of infidhble Tirtoe lo thit effiwt ; 
yet will they notj I iear» be able to elude the mitehief of 
«uch intentiont*.** 

Venice gia« had likewite the reputed propertv of tnim- 
culoosly remaining sound under very extraorciinary dr- 
eumstanoes. Credulous old Aubrey relates in his Mirmttdm : 
*' ill Dr. Bolton's Sermons i« an account of the Lady Ilony- 
wood. who despaired of her salvation. Dr. Bolton endea- 
voured to comfort tier ; said slie, (holding a Venice glass 
in ho* hand.) ' I shall as certainly be damned as this gUss 
will be broken ;' and at thai word, threw it hard on the 
i!;round. and the glass remained sound ; which did give 
her great oomfbrt. The glsas is yet preserved among the 

leSa of the fiunilyf." 



AUAnS AKD THE PLAOVK. 

The Arabs seldom employ medicine for the Plague; 
but, though predestlnarians, tiic common belief in Europe 
is erroneous, ttiat supposes they tise no precautionary mea- 
sures. Burckhardt sUtes, that many or the townsmen fled 
from Medina to the desert ; alleging as an excuse, that 
^tliough the distemper was a mcsscnj^cr IVom heaven sent 
to call them to a better world, yet being conmHous of their 
unworthinesK, and that they did not merit this special 
mark of grace, they thought it more advisable to decline 
if for the present, and maxe their escape f "^m the town. 
TIte Sembawees have a sut>erstltSotts custom of leadlnsr a 
she-camel through the town, eoverad with feathers, baAs, 
and all sorts of omamenta, after whldt it is alanghtered« 
and the flesh tlirown to the dogs. By this nrocesa, they 
liope to get rid of the malady at once, as Uiey imagine 
that it has been eonoentraf ed tn the body of tlie devoted 
animal^. 

TMIS AtmBB-lTOirR) 

Anijuinum Ovum, waa a fabuhma Idnd of egg» said to be 
produced by the saliva of a clutter of aerpenta. and pMaened 
of certain magical vbrtnes ; the nperatitioui Ddiaf la 

* Vulfir Errors; b. vtt. e. svIL p. 49t 

t MtoetllsBlss. 97 JSlHiAabrsy*VH.VJLJL^\«l. 

i HM.ilniMa. 9]rA.Ort*lon. 



Foriiii4ft 








I • uMUm iff H In Wikm nUi i 

of 1(1 tt% wwd tfy thr IfntUh »* ■ dmrrn !<* itnfimm wpm 
t\w]tmfk, mhmn tMiy tttiglH K* M^vn th«t ihf trfMM««or 
of it wmild Iw Itfrtnttito An sU «ticiiipti. I'lw fnMh/^n ftf 

litTrtAihkig Its |{«ftulti(«fM^WMftt»o \mt %%irwmdHmtj Ikm 
th« i»ftwfT^ AttrihutM III it. f t tvAJv lo W mdimwi ill glU 
■rirt ibrtrwti irikr « rKer, tmd it H wjm giniilfiv ll Hfiill 

«rf ir. 

TMiG ummm Attn tnu 1.4 nfc oir umnt^fM. 

WFlK *\tth ^i*ktrHf n* m*i Vi minjtli* with Un wj»frr« *>f 
»1I l>j|i fjttilfsi ivhirh frrrtuMly Oi'l^Klilfl to belk'vi* iifi4 ^^ 

Uiicf ; for lf»o lUj/mr, wt it'll tl pnliTH I fit Uftn^ tn tM>tt} ^ 
thr Lttimtr imi tyiMRlRtriiay of ptu^wrupf ind it i«iKtiAi fm'. 
(jf it jifrfH^My elfHr^jiml offto J^i'j} m Ythi*' ihM tut ttnrvUtf 
fun itir \infv YitlttUl it ^hlmut UMimAnhtui^ttt JC^^^f^n 
t»K4l Mco it )ii \tii\h jiUi«*ft, uNil jf't fComN Out (.'^Ffnmmt 

Bffrry. ik<-'!iifT^L hrtfl it Ifirrh ffiff iriAlr-M^I isf fft)j1r, woiil4 (mf^r 

been leiw rernarkable Uiari the actufll, and m jet untx^ 
plained, plieTiornriKm of its colour at Uenetaf- 



AUAh IfONRKfl. 

Tfiot/oM t)ie Arabs justly l)oast of their llorf^es^ it is a 
cornmoTi Error that supposes thern U) be tery nbundmit iii 
Arabia. Jn the Sacred Writings, and dotim to the tim^ 
of Mohammed, they are seldom mentioned; camel§ being 
mostly used l^oth in their tvarlike and predatory excau 
ftions. The breed is limited to the fertile p«sture-groof>di« 
«nd it is there ordy that they thrive; while the heiUmims, 
who occupy arid districts, rarely have any. In f^tjed, ihey 
ute not nearly so numerous as in the rich plains of Byrfu 
and Mesopotamia. In Hejar- they become scarcer; uni 
thence towards Yemen, they become fewer still, both the 
climate and pasture there being reckoned Injurious to their 
health* The great heat of Oman is also deemed unfiitoiir' 
* U luri thin fftble tlie origin t/t mtf nnrtmy title (i1 Mother Ooose and 
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able to them. In the diatrict of Gebei Shanmar, there are 
many eiicainpinenti that posaeis none ; in Medina they 
are not aeen. and in Mecca there are, perhape^ not more 
thea 60 belonginff to private individuala; to that the 
estimate of Burckhardt it, perhaoa, correct, when he 
affirms, tliat from Akaba to the snores of Hadramant, 
oomprisingf the great chain of mountains and the western 
plains towards the sea, the amount of horses is not more 
than 5000 or 6000 ; while the aggregate number in the 
whole peninsula does not exceed 50,000 — a number far 
inferior to what the same superficial extent in any other 
part of Asia or Europe would furnish. Neither are all 
the Arab horses of the most select race—of the most per- 
fect or distinguished quality ; and perhaps, not above five 
or six iij a whole tribe deserve the name of first-rate In 
resjiect to sise, bone, beauty, and action. BtiU, their num- 
bers are considerable ; eadi of which may be bought, if 
purchased in the desert, at from £150 to X*200. 

It may be remarked that the Arabs have great faith in 
certain superstitious charms, which they suppose will pro- 
tect their horses from accidents. They use talismans 
written on a piece of triangular paper, which are nut into 
a leathern purse of the same shape, and fastened round 
the animal s neck, as a defence against witchcraft from 
unlucky eyes. A couple of boar s tusks, joined at the 
extremities by a silver ring, are suspended from their mane 
to keep them from the farcy*. 

KEKPINO FIOKONS. 

The Statute for view of Frank-pledge, 18 Edw. II., 
sec. 83, mentions the punishing of those who take Pigeons 
in the winter, which proves that they never could nave 
been considered, (according to some writers on the law,) 
as a nuisance, and that the keeping of them was indictable 
in the leet ; the contrary of which is most expressly de- 
clared. **The nuisance apprehended fVom pigeons is their 
eating up the seed-corn after it is sownf ; it hath of late 

« But. ArsblA. By A. Crlohton. 
i Ilartlib. (In hla Legacy qf Htub^mdryt) tupitOMS that tbtrs wwrtin 
hlH time 96,000 dov^-housM in Bnglud, and allowing AOO pair to taeh 
house, and four bushels yearly to be destroyed or eonsumed by taoh 
pair, makes, by this oaloulatlon, ths lost of eom very amailaf : 16,000 
X 000* 13,000,000 bushels I— 0ss FiUlfrt Worthies, p. 979. 



did HipifLAii vniuiiiff. 

hmi fUaMVMnid, liowever, ituit. ttk« moit aih«f «iiiiii«l« 
who $90 iwmaeutod for tuppM^d mUobi«f, pifitwif mw «f 
iilniuliup itmt i» Ammining tli« iMMli of wiodi, as aImi tha 
«ggi of luwimif imoeti, •im t^ inioou tlioiiiiolvM. Kvwy 
ono who luilh womU belonging to him ordor* iho bhivl 
oiUod • woocl|M>ekor to bo dwtroyodt Thit bird, bowovoTt 
ounnot porfornte wiUi iui bill » tfoo tbat is foniidt mnI 
thortifbro, givM timely notice of ito deeav t ftftor wMoh it 
«aly buribetietb the ground, wid tlioubi Wvo room fy^F o 
moro proiitiible one to grow in itn plftoor I oould wioli 
tbiit ft profM'r fMa wim luldad to tlie ooinmon eoUootioii, 
to iranrew an early leniie of tendemoM in oblldron to 
Miinuufl of nil kindif ; tlieir bftrbaritv being ofton ovoueed, 
under firetent'e of dentroying whot iloei biinn***' 

NAunAuoiiH m4ViHHM4'0xam, 
**'Vhu berberoui |irfii!tioe of 't|iinning • ooeholmfbr. 
|irovi<lt:d tlte tiiil of the in^eet be ealloiift, and iteolf void 
of feer during the o|*erfttion, i« • Iom e»i|uisito ivHnomoiit 
in tlie firt of tonnentlng, tluin to oonAne • poor ii^uiivel in 
a revulving CMge" whittb in erroneously tliouffbt lobenn 
enbirgeinetit of the Mninnd's enjoyment* WbfroMi *^if 
there be one nietlmd more eiflciictouM tbdii onotlKMr m lU- 
prlve it of lilierty, it U thiw very eontrivanoo, wlieroliy, 
constituted thetientre of a Hysteni, a governor of Uarataria, 
do what he will, he nt*ver can iNiiwibly lie in a atato of 
reiit for, It^t him vary avar so litthi, even for a inoinont, 
from hii) ct^iitriciil |iobitiou, everything Ijegins tumbling 
tthout hiu tsttrs 1 Imve many timeti," saytt Blr (ieorge IImuI, 
'*olMierve<l, with |iiiy, (liu|mntiug kidea oi an uuturtiinate 
animal ; it« state of anxious treuuir, in its hall of tormonti 
its breath evliiinsii^il hy galloping, kicking, and atraiidng; 
worried and alarmed, without ei^oying a single indi of 
progressive motion, or one refrenhing change of aUitudo, 
for minutes to^etlier, within his tantaliauig, turn-about 
treailmill. Borne, no doubt, will say that tiio aniinal ii 
Itapiiy, ami that of ej^ercine, the sold of lutture. lie has 
his nil. A man bitting out of doors in a thorouglifarai 
and pelted witli mud, may believe himself hunting; or ly- 
ing on his btomadt on wet grass, mistake it for swlmmiug, 
as reabonahly as a poor Ec^nlrrel, in tlte nddst of a whirling 
uiaae of wood and iron, can enjoy liberty a4id tlio fkligbi 

*ttiirrluHkin, oiMwnr . Aiil. HUt. p. IM-». 
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of running!— the dog, confined by hit diaiii, tnovw un- 
molMted in a eirde ; the priton«r ehangei potition in hia 
oril. Home ia horoe> be it eyer ao honmy ; bat if tbe 
houee itaelf rune round, ita homelineai aurely ia deatroyed 
altogether*.** 

TUB HAWTHORN, OR MAY-BUtH, 

la common throughout England, and ia to be aeen in 
every hedge: 

*< Ami every khepheril toll* hla tale, 
UnUor the hawthorn in the dHle."— Milton, VAUti/ro. 

*< We must not, however, let our fanciea run ao riot, aa 
to Buppoae that the poet here intenda that we should con- 
ceive a beautiful and youthful nymph sitting by the 
ftheitherd's idile, to whom he ia pouring forth hia fbnd tale 
of love: for, in very truth, the real image preaent in the 
poet*a mind waa aimply that of a ahenhera Mling hia tale, 
or, in un poetic language, eounting hia aheep, aa he Uei 
extended in the ahade of this tree; and to thoee who take 
pleasure in a country life, and rural aaaoeialiona, pcrhapa 
this image will appear acarcely leaa poetical or leaa pleMing 
than tlie former interpretation, which many readen give 
to thia paasage at first aightf." 

MYTHOLOGY OF BOIRNOB. 

M. Aaaoo, in his brilliant ^iogeot Fourier, observes : — 
** The ancients had a taste, or rather a paaaion, tor the 
marvelloua, which made them forget the aacred tiea of 
gratitude. Look at tliem, for inatance, collecting into one 
aingle group the Idgh deeda of a great number of heroei^ 
wlioae namea they nave not even delffned to preaerve, and 
attributing them all to ilerculea abne. The lapae of 
centuries nas not made ua wiser. The public in our 
times also delight in mingling fiction with history. In 
all careers, particularly in that of the aoieaceii^ there ia a 
desire to create Hereuleaea, According to Uie vulgar 
opinion, every aatronoraioal diacovery ia attrlbutaUe to 
Herschd. Ine theory of the motions of the planeta ia 
identified with the name of Laplace; and aoaroely any 
creilit ia allowed to the important labours of D*Alembert9 
Clairaut, Euler, and Lagrange. Watt la the sole inventor 



of Ito ilMm-wgin^ 2 wUkt Qh«pUil \m WflA^^A Id* 
c4^WAl9id iiriH wUh nil %h(m in|K§ni»a» im^U pnnluollv^ 
BNi««Mi9i whioh K^our^ tU^r pronp^riiy,*' To fiOttntwvuU 
IhUiwfor. Ar«||QPmUiimwi <*1U^t u» liold up lo te||Mm«l9 
HitmifdUon tbuiK) phoat^n mm^ whom miv^ bfM ^ndovrcd 
wilh tb^ v^iIuMUp AiouUy Mf groupiuff rog^tb^r iiH4iil^ 
heUkt Ai)4 d^uping bPAUiifUl tnaorf^i iVom Ih^m j bul 4q 
ual k( U8 fwrgPt thtit th^ fiipkl^ of thp rmpor rami 9ut 
down tbp fkim* uf ooruj UpIWp Auy aup (Hin ibink of eoU 
l«p(ii)g ib§m iiUQ »bpftvt))i/' 

In tbp riilipulp wbiob bun bo^u ibrown luroiind \\» 
libouii of tbp Al(^hpmi»t», tb^ h^X tbut ih§y |Hi«fi9i«9d n 
wfUin portion of uaofVil knowMg^ bt^ b^iuoiit «igbt of« 
M wdl M tbp iUfMi4v«)U<(^ of (h^ir pi^Pii^oi m llm 
ioor^y witiab Ibt) ulcb^nuHU a^I^ i^oolM improve 
mm\U »o4 almost ^wry dinpovory diwl wUh im invonloi; 
Mfr Urfindp ob«§fv^, tbftt *^ tbo Tmn»muWitloa of bMor 
U^t^hk iiuo golil nuil fiilvwj wbipb wt^ tho obMi «nd in 
m<Mit (MMHXi tbp only, iA^^i of tbt) g^nuino Alobomi«l«< wm 
not mproly rognrdoil m poHniUt), bu( b§Uovpil to bi^vo boon 
poribrmou, by ioiao of tb^ ntoro ouUgbt§no(l ohomiKtd of 
ibo KPVpntoonib pouturv, Aiul, b^tWo wo trout tbii boUof 
witb ridionlo, wp Hbonlil aonniilor ibo Klooilor mcmnii tbon 
oxinting for ibo dptppUun of tbp dpluiivp errors of nlobomy* 
Tbui, h\ \mm\na tbo bintury of tb^^^o trAn«mnt4itlonfi« 
wi rooordoil by I m voting, iluprbfMvt), 3oylo, mA otbor 
sqbor-mindod man. it would bo difHauU to ro«)»t \h$ 
evidonpo Adduood wUbout tbo Aida of moilern t^ilonoo. 
l^ord Qdoon^fi sound sauso Ims b^on arr«i^nod Ibr bin boUof 
iu idoboinyi tbougb bo, in fAut, rAtbor nrgos tbo pofmibiltly 
ibun tbo probAbUity of trAuamutstiun } nud, aonsidorinn 
tbo infAut stAto oi tbo Pxpwiui(3ntAl spionpoA, And w 
(sboiniitry in pArtiouUr, in bia Ago, And tbo plAuaiblo 
oxtorior of tbo pbonoutouu tbAt tnt) obomiatA woro aUo 
to produpo, bo ia rAthor to bp pouaidprod Aa aPOPtioAl ihAn 
produlouA upon inAuy of tbo poiuta wbiob bo dfaouAAOt," 

** It ia truo tbAt tba Alpbpmiata woro guided by Adao viowo, 
vol tboy n)Ado moat uaoful roaeATPboa j And I^ord Haoqh 
nAa iuaUy pompArod tbpm to tbp buabAudmAu wbo, aonroii* 
ing fbr au imAgiUAry tri^Aanro, tVrtiliapd tbp auii, Tboy might 
likowiap bo PoinpATod to perauna wbo, looking ^r guid, 
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discover the fragments of beautiful statues, which Be)Hi- 
rately are of no value, and which appear of little value to 
the persons who found them, but which when selected 
and put together by artists, and their defective parts sup- 
plied, are found to be wonderfully perfect, and worthy of 
conservation*.** 

It was the fashion of the alchemists to adopt one of the 
youngest of the fraternity as a son. Thus, Ashmole in 
the diary of his life:— ** 1 66 1, June 10 — Mr. Hackhouse 
told me I must now needs be his son, because he had 
communicated so many Fecrets to me;** and again: — 
** 1653. May 13 — My father Backhouse, lying sick in 
Fleet-street, over agamst St. l)unstan*s church, and not 
knowing whether he should live or die, about eleven of 
tlie clock, told me, in syllables, the true matter of the 
philosouher's stone, which he bequeathed to me as a 
legacy/ However, Backhouse recovered. 

UENEFITS OP ASTROLOtiY. 

In former ages, the influence of Astrology over an indi- 
vidual often added to his energy. As such, it may have been 
a beneficial fallacy. N o great undertaking, perhaps no good 
one, was ever accomplished but by him who nrmly felt 
that he was calleil upon and named to accomplish the task. 
A philosopher of France has told us that modern science 
earns its chief honours by dispelling this enthusiasm. 
•• Astronomy," he observes, ** is the proudest monument of 
the human mind, and the noblest evidence of its powers. 
Equally deceived by the imperfections of his senses and 
the illusions of self-love, man long considered himself to 
be the centre of the movements of the stars. And his 
vanity has been punished by the terrors to which they 
have given rise. At lencth, ages of labour removed 
the veil which concealed the system of tlie world from 
him. He then found himself placed on tlie surface of a 
planet so small as to be scarcely percepUble in that solar 
.system which itself is but a point in the infinity of space. 
'1 he sublime results to which his discoveries have con- 
ducted him. are flt to console him for the rank whidi they 
assign to the earth. Therefore, we should employ every 
endeavour to preserve and increase these exalted aourcoa 
of knowledge^ the delight of all thinking beings. They 

* Sir II. Davy, ConaoUitions in Travel, p. 936. 



Un¥» iMuUiftiii iHi|M*iUiit ttenietn Ut imvijiiitiun niu\ urn*- 
^tik\»Uf i Uil itM: i<r««liH>i ttt' ftll \mittstiin ¥fUu:U tiwy hkw* 
iuHt\nrttst\ u|Miii MirUiy ifiii*t Im IcAiiiil in lUts rmiiovjil f#f 
tliu luHf* cftriu^il t/y the i!cli:»iul yitmttHMettu, aifiii ilu» 
i-««iiluiiiiif#ii fit »:rr««ffe riL'ttUiit by Mur i|iiuirMtis« of ilm mm 

IfcUtilillo Mrllllll ¥ti. I«i:«tf lo llSthlilr'," 

AM. 4«lli(il.liiif.Ui) Mir IMflMlMIM. 

ItobiAfn AklioUun* Mrtsris iiiH iifi|Miiili»r», M lliiry M« 
iflicni iUu.t limai liv I tic tuftiy, oi iIh: iijiiufftiii. H«rtnilg», 

mIiO HrM M.-VLIniy )i«<iit:fl:ll l«y hHlll, WIM Ulit IIm IIUIMMlar 

*Uf« Wtfiu ih«li(^« Iff Uh: ; Mint 1ms wriHis hihI w4«1 in iImi 

tit:llfcf| Ut$¥ftS¥v$ lltUl.ll lie IliHy tmVC llMdl lIlMlfiVMl |«y «!»• 

|fi.ttfiiiiU:»- lU IiiuimI, i»« nil MuitMiU ill n^tnilcigy tfii4, 
ili4l cvciy Uttnituuim i:itiil«l«l liiiii u* tfimUtl « fiwuin 
iitiMilii.i i«( bvi iiife j 4111I il liu |*rii|<tiii«Mf:« UiImI in «MiMt 

I4««:d, 111: abllilicil I lib Ullliri. t<i hU M'tH'l t$t' 111* i:ii:||ffefti«l 
l»illillll<«ni«4;ii, Iwl Hi llic hliurn or tlliJriHagilUflllMH* uff 
liln Hilt" 

imiiifffll. I'VI>.MI0.N« o*' K0l«f-,H H4MIN. 

I'Vw iif ilii; ilUuiiiiMi* iUiumiimit in iIm lii«lMry «# 
l«liilii^.|iliy liMvi: Utfii mj tlii«f<Hi|(lily iiii«r«s|»r«iMtMl«»J «• iImA 
111 IliiKi:! lU44ifi Jic t%iM iliu iri«fiiiii ut «j«*iil«4ii|Mrary 
ifiitliiis. Ilu Mjiui«[(«^ili»iii«yisilm<iV«sft«HilM:4lf Mily Miiatad 
111 iiiiiiitia4:i)i*i. Iff ihuiiUiui iiriiiiMl ^irrfeiiiiM, liU M«*ir|y 

I hi; Miiilill«i4irilii: liii>l i:A:lllMiy. Ill iImiimimui lilM, ir«iUiM 

fiitiiifcil lii« iJiMiii4:i«:i III! ilic vtilifjir iiiHiuiiii KiitaruiiMMi in 
liift tUv tft ila- ii.«uli» III I A|»i:iiiii«iii«l Miiniifti mill iImi 

k-4rili-<l fiilfiik^ ft4.i(MlilliH I'm llli: |illilllMf|«ll«f'» feliUMl IM Ilii 

Utufiiiiiif y. >»ifl«ul lii.ly iiy iiiUiiittI ii|iifiu, ww» MiUuftnUiil 
I'm lliK bii|<iii imi« ajUdinii: iif lefium lit tiilui4llii«ti, fftiMliN|t 
ami tiJimtihiii\i, iiiiil Mti4i wfi« u|if«lly i«rti, lUa rttui in* 

i|llili:f ilitii \Ui. |flM iKfliii 114 111 I14IUI1: Villi Im WM ■iriiXMl 

III' |ii4iii«int$ Hiiitiiirtti, tliniMii ill ui |iriMNi, mid iMmrly 

bUlfi:<|, Im cJi|iii«hi|/ Itii} |«l«:Villi:|ll llliHlliflillly «#|' «M 
illl|fy ; mill, iMiKlillii^ Ui MiMiCj lusfellHiil ft t;tlftlilf»flf U4ll|f 
llllfllfll 4toit Ill4|lll J4ti 

'llii tii«t ili4f(fi: liiiiu|/lii Jt|(4iu4l liiM'Mi I ly li in l^ri4i- 

il«r«<i Im.llirMi H4i» lliJil ut Sta^U:, ^lilUi ItoM liuili fll»* 

« f»4 I'lMi. I All II |'|,|||||.», Haibi'i fc •' 
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quently adduced against those who studied the sciences^ 
and particularly chemistry. Yet, in his tract De Knllkate 
Magke, Bacon declares that experimental science enables 
us to ioTCStigate the practices of Magic, not with the in- 
tent of confirming them, but that they may be aToided by 
the philosopher. 

But due allowance must be maiie for the times in which 
Bacon lived. Even his Astrology and Alchemy, those two 
great blots upon his character, as they are usually called, 
are, when considered by the side of a later age, harmless 
modifications; irrational only because unproved, and neither 
impossible nor unworthy of the investigation of a philoso< 
pher, in the absence of preceding experiments. 

The two great {x>int8 by which Bacon is known are hia 
reputed knowledge of Gunpowder, and of the Telescope. 
With regard to the former, it is not at all clear that what 
we call gunpowder is intemled, though some detonating 
mixture, of which saltpetre is an ingredient, is spoken ot 
as commonly known, in Bacon's Opus Majus. There 
are also passages in his De Secretis OperibtiSt which ex- 
pressly mention sulphur, diarooal, and saltpetre as in- 
gredients. But, independendy of the claims of the Chinese 
and Indiana, IVlarcus Gnecos, who is mentioned by an 
Arabic physician of the ninth century, gives the receipt for 
gunpowder. The discovery has sometimes been given to 
Bartholomew Schwartz, a German Monk, and the date of 
1820 annexed to it, a date posterior to that which may be 
justly claimed for Jiacon. Upon the authority, however, of 
an AraUc writer in the Eaenriai collection, referred to by 
Mr. HaUam, tliere seems little reason to doubt that gun. 
powder was introduced through the means of die Saracens 
into Europe, before the middte of the thirteenth century; 
though its use in engines of war was, probably, more like 
tliat of fireworks than artillery. Many authorities might 
be aikluced to prove the common ase of gunpowder eiurly 
in the fourteenth century. Edward HI. employed artil- 
lery with memorable effect, at ^ battle of Cressy ; and iu 
the fifteenth century, hand-eaRiioRs and muskets came 
into use, and gunpowder waa commonly employed*. 

* It is said that gunpowder was used in China as early as the year 
AD. H5, and that the knowledge of it was conveyed to us from the 
Arabs on the return of the Crusaders to Europe ; that the Arabs made 
use of it at the siege of Mecca in 690 ; and tliat they derived it from the 
Indians. 
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** Bftcon'i ditcovery of o|)tic leniet hai been ettablithed 
beyond t doubt. l)r. Smitli, indeed, in hii Treatise on 
Opiict, hat endeavoured to prove that hit conclutiona on 
the theory of these inttrumenti were purely theoretical, 
and that bacon had never made any actual experiments 
on tlie subject. This lias been controverted by Mr. 
Molyneux, who contends that Bacon was not only te- 
ouainted with the properties of lenses theoretically, but 
tnat he also applied them practically. We may mention, 
however, that some passages in Bacon's writings, which 
were pointed out by Digges as early as the year 1591, 
tnd were interpretecl by him and others as referring to the 
principle of the telescope, seem to have been completely 
misunderstood, and to contain, in reality, nothing of the 
kind*." 

Among other inventions attributed to Bacon is that of 
the introduction of the Arabic numerals into England ; 
but this has been completely disprovedf . 

Fill A II JIACONH nilAZKN IIRAD. 

TiiK following abridged version of this legend^ from a 
rare tract entitled, T/w Faimmt JIutotie of Friar Bacon ^ 
4to. Lond. 1052; with the pendent, shows how little the 
story has to do with the veritable history of Bacon, al- 
though he is more popularly known by this fictitious fame 
than by his real merit. Friar Bacon, it is pretended, dis- 
covered, *' after great Htudy," that if he could succeed in 
making; a head of brasH, which should speak, and hear it 
when It spoke, he might be able to surround all KngUnd 
with a wall of brass. By the assistance of Friar Bungay, 
and a devil likewise called into the consultation, he accom- 
plished his object, but with this drawback— the head when 
finished, was warranted to speak in the course of one 
month ; Imt it was quite uncertain when ; and if they 
heard it not before it had done speaking, all their labour 
would be lost. After watching for three weeks, fatigue got 
the mastery over them, and Bacon set his man Miles to 
watch, with strict injimctions to awake them if the head 
shouhl sneak. 'J'he fellow heard the head at the end of 
one hair hour, say "Time is;" at the end of another, 
"Time was;" and at the end of another half-hour, 

* Sew General niugmpli. DIot. 1840. 
t lU\\lw9\l'» Kara Mathemaltea, p. 114. ko. 
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'*Time 's past;** when down it fell with t tremmdoun 
crash, hut the Uockhead of a servant thought that his master 
would he angry if he distuxi)ed him for such trifles! 
'* And hereof came it," says the excellent Robert Recordc, 
" that fryer Bacon was acoompted so greate a negroman- 
cier, whiche never used that arte, (by any coi\jecture that I 
can fynde,) but was in geometric and other mathcmaticall 
sciences so experte, that he coulde doe by them suche 
ihynges as were wonderful in the sight of most people •.** 

Bacon died at Oxford, in the year 129*2; where existed, 
nearly until our own times, a traditionary memorial of 
" the wonderful doctor,** as he was styled by seme of liia 
contemporaries. On Grandpont,or the Old Folly Bridge, 
at the southern entrance into Oxford, stood a tower called 
*' Friar Bacon's Study," from a belief that the philosopher 
was accustomed to ascend this building in the night, and 
"study the stars." It was entirely demolished m 1778. 
Of the bridge. Wood says : " no record can resolve its 
precise beginning." 

The resemblance between Roger Bacon and his iUus* 
trious namesake Chancellor Bacon has scarcely been 
noticed by the historians of his period : it has, how- 
ever, not escaped Mr. Hallam's observation, who adverUt 
to it in his History of the Middle Ages. Whether 
Lord Bacon, he says, ** ever read the Opus Majua^ I know 
not ; but it is singular that his favourite quaint expression, 
prerogatives scientiarwny should be found in that work ; 
and whoever reads the sixth part of the Opus Majus\ 

* Pathway to Knowledge, 4to. Lond. 1551. 
t The following detached passages of the Opus Mt^uSt no doubt, 
contain opinions which Bacon was in the habit of expressing, and 
which must have rendered him especially obnqxious to the clergy of his 
time:— "Most students have no worthy exercise for their heads* and 
therefore languish and stupify upon bad translations, which lose them 
both time and money. Appearances alone rule them, and they care 
not what they know, but what they are thought to know by a senseless 
multitude:— There are four principal stumbling-blocks in the way of 
arriving at knowledge— authority, habit, appearances as they present 
themselves to the vulgar eye, and concealment of ignorance combined 
with ostentation of knowledge. Even if the first three could be got 
over by some great efifbrt of reason, the fourth remains ready.— Men 
presume to teach before they have learnt, and fall into so many errors, 
that the idle think themselves happy in comparison — and hence, 
both in science and in common life, we see a thousand falsehoods for 
one truth.— And this being the case, wo must not stick to what wo heard 
read, but must examine most strictly the opinions of our ancestors. 
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Willi ^<il(i iluht. 'i i«4r wlioji.' of ^ilillilU WitMf oil HCCOUUCof 
l)ie teiy/VL- ti^wyif.^ h'/lni tiijii.'> 4ieiiif/li«U:ii l/y tile teriO A/ 
hmi/iln ', )xi( ij«<' l(/<-uliiy of llu; fi<)/|<: w)i}<:t| <:ii|ii4; (4; ik|>. 
|/M/|>i)iiu- iltttt liMiiii-; wi*>. Mi'iUMtlvt'ly NMei^iie/i to 'JiHiirMii 
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lluiij|>'/Mi. Wliijir rx{J';iiji|/ rliu nmiitiii-ii uj^/ii tii^; 
l/'j/j/t:i Oiiiioio, III.* wjji jiifoiimr/1 time tlic lUMrlidm of 
I.ttfc(i.ili ^iuialiii iyiuii U'lWLCii llif mtflV KiM(itf|ii)lM> ttJI/J 

lh>.t wt: ijjii/ u^i/) wi;U< it huiiUtli, mni i:i,tlLt:i \4ttU i» vn'HltHfUM, hul, 
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in rt.t:ylUmH ut the ViWk^* . mioI h«; iJiUni |i<>l i|«i; (ll«: Olj^U U4ltHUUitHi 
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tiHum^m, iUt-fi-hnt: \i\»tM l/c liHil l,y. i/tn tUn *«;|> u^tii'ti^i*: tMm*4k*^tn 
lUnm wut.it KKcf fi;«im fi./i« l|/c iHuiniMt. AhdilmuKh Hut winAu 
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Bratico is « the cliiilcal loil of the Oorixlo of PAriina.** 
In the Utcti unit n)ckg of mica, nliite, iind Ulo which Hit 
up wiihiti Atul Around a lake adjoining the Parima river, 
rcflectiuu: from tlicirnliining lurmwHthe rayn of an ardent 
nun. we imvc umierlnU out of which to form tliat gorgcoui 
cfti)itttl, tlio temples and hounes of wlilcli were overlaid 
with plttton of Ijeaten gold. With iuch elemetitH to work 
u|)on, heated fnncieii, iildc<l hy the Imperfect vision of 
distwnt fttid duUious oldects, mij^»t eaully create that fahu* 
lous Minerntructure. \Ve may Judge of the hHIUttncy of 
these deoeptious appearanecii, (Vom learninfj; that the 
tiativcH nscrllied the lustre of the Magellanic Clouds, or 
tiehula o( the southern hendsnhere, to the hrlght reflec- 
tions ]>roduccd hy them*. Tliere couhl not well he a 
uwvc popticwl rxA^rration of tlie lustrous effects nrotluceii 
hy the metallic nuet of rocks of talc. These detalN, in 
wliirh M. de Pons, a somewhat later traveller, who long 
rrKJdod in an official capacity in the neighhouring countries, 
fully ooncura, in all prohahility point to the true origin 
of thlN remarkshlc fahle. The well-known failure of 
HHlrigh did not discourage other advetiturers, who wero 
found in nuick succession ; the last always Hatteringthem- 
selves witli the hope that the discovery of l\\ Dorado 
would ultimately he realised f. 

nnRUULITY or QHKAT MtNnS. 

Op thing* pwlpahly fahulous in our eyes, it Is not enough 
to si\y I lint tlioy could tiot possihly be hclleved hy this or 
tlmt nirtu of grout intellectual rndowmcnts. To what 
absurd oonchisions would not this principle carry us I 
We should be obliged liy it to hold tlutt no instructed 
mnn evrr believetl in witchcraft, in judicial astrology, or 
the philosopher's stone I If the steady mintl of the great 
dincovcrer of America could be seduced by the l>elief that 
ho had there found the site of the terrestrial paradise ; and 
if Haleigh could seriously discuss the question, as he does, 
in \m llixtoty of the WorM^ whether that site ought not 
laihor to l)c sought near the orb of the moon, he might 
well be allowed also to Ijelleve in lU Dovmlo^ without pre- 
indioo either to his sincerity or mental ratdty. Was it 
halt' as extraordinary that Raleigh should, in his day, 
believe in the fables in question, as it wai that Dr. Johnion 
♦ Humboldt. t BdtnbwrgU R«vl«w, abridged. 

U 9 
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ihoold, in hii, believe In the lecond-alghtf It hai been 
justly obieryed by thie vigoroui thinker, that *' it ii the 
greet Ming of a atrong imagination to oatoh greedily at 
wonden.'* 

ram FLOWHR-DB-tuoa. 
Althovoh the Iris ia not oonaidered aa a lily, the 
French have given it the name of one : it ia the Fleur-de- 
lie vihich figurei in the arma of France. The Abbd La 
PuebOi in Le Spectach de la P^'atvre, givca the following 
eonjeotural origin of thii name :— ** The upper part of one 
hwf of tlie lily, when Atlly expanded, and the two conti« 

{;uoua leavea beheld in profile, have," he obaervea, ** a faint 
ikeneaa to the top of the Flower-de-Luce ; aothat theorigi* 
nal Flower de«Luce, wliich often appears in tlie crowns and 
sceptres in the monuments of the first and second race of 
kings, was, moat probably, acompositionot' these three leavea. 
I<«ewis the Seventh, when engsged in the second onisade, die* 
tinguished himself, as was customary in those times, by a 
particular blaaon, and took this figure for his ooatof arma t 
and as tlie common people generally contracted the name 
of Lewis into Luce, it is natural," says the Abb^, '^ that 
tliis flower was, by corruption, distinguished in process of 
lime by tlie name of Flower-de-Luce" But some anti« 
quaries are of opinion tliat the original arms of the Franks 
were three toads ; which, besoming odious, were gradually 
changed, so as to have no positive resemblance to any 
natural object, and named Fleur-de-Lys*. 

PBOLAR a AORH. 

Tub well-known piece of ground at Lambeth, known 
by this name, is traditionally said to have been bequeathed 
to the parisli by a Pedlar, upon the condition that Ids 
picture, with tliat of his dog, should be perpetually pi^ 
Mcrved in glass, in one of the windows of tne olmrch ; and 
in the south window of the middle aisle, such a picture 
exist!. It has been suggested, however, and with greater 
probability, that this portrait waa intended rsther as a 
»rhm upon the benefactor (Chapman), than aa deacriptive 
of hia trade; for in the church at Swaflliam, in Norfolk, 
In the portrait of John Chanman, a great benefactor to 
iliiil parish} and the device oi a pedlar and hia pack ocoura 
* Flom DomeMtlcA, pp. «U5-4K)a 
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in several piurta of the church ; which drouintUnoe hat 
ffiyen rise to nearly the same tradition at Swaffhain aa at 
Lambeth*. Besiues, Pedlar s Acre was not originally to 
named; but was cidled the Church Hone, or Honys; 
and is stated in the register to have been Dequeatheu by 
*' a person unknown/* 

VAUXIIALL AND OUY FAWKKS. 

Thsre does not apnear to be the least ground for the 
tradition that Vauxhall, or Fauxhall, waa the residence 
of Guy Fawkes, except the common coincidence of names. 
Jane Vaux, or Faukes, mentioned in the History of Lam- 
beth as holding a copy hi dd tenement at Vauxhall in the 
year 1()16, waa the widow of John Vaux. The infamous 
Guy, or Guido, was a man of desperate fortune, and not 
likely to have a settled habitation nnywhere, much less a 
capital mansion. It appears^ however, that the conspi- 
rators of the detestable plot in which he was concerned, 
held their meetings in Lambeth, at a private houses which 
was accidentally burnt in the year 1635t. 

TUB STAR CHAMBBR. 

The origin of the name of this infamous Court haa been 
much disputed ; but Mr. Caley has satisfactorily traced it 
to the ceiling of the chamber being ornamented wJdi 
gilded stars. Harrington's reference is to Sior or Storrumt 
a Jewish contract in ancient contracts, 

ERA AND BPOOH. 

MuoH confVision fVequently occurs in the use of these 
terms among dironologers: the accurate use is as follows : — 

Fra is any indefinite time ; p^iiod ia a time included 
between two dates. The beginning and end of the period 
are efochs, though in common narlanoe, epoch ia generally 
confined to events of some diatlnotion. 

THB FIRST BNOLISR MONAROR. 

Thb claims of Egbert to have been the first Monarch 
of all England, are, saya Sharon Turner, ^' unaueationaUy 
surreptitious. The competition can only oe between 
Alfreil and Athelstan. Our old chroniclers vary on thia 

• PrefAoe to Hoamo'i Bdllton of 0«U AnUqultaks* p. 9k 
t iysons. 



vfv^n ihii Otx( iMMMMti4t Hf ti^iiJjiotl, Tlip lUuuh (HIV#« 

miU hi\u (til intiiip ittM^ihii b^' th*.i ^(j^ufiit nvt»r iW 

It mm u\>\ Uil Aitu4«|i«M MiK^ii^lvty ititOilui^ri^t IIm^ Afl||li4a 
IMiitiK yuwwt ihiil Itw DiiJimit^Uf «if Kfii^fniKt »in«^** 

Tnit 1« i rnlititHUtu, ^- ..|M.ih..| ..WH WMUtoi 

liy wlhiHi Uuu^H ^41 hhtUluk^il, ik>l{ ^H lih Ul^HiHIiHlA »| 

n lU^iHht ^^)Ut ,i^4i/f>i vim, IP f'M^u }*> ut# m\ 0m 

Nii¥i \Ui^kn\l Miuunli Wflmlri^ tllVHI ^*Ul#m« ton l^iUtt 

111 Niiflli Ao»hI^% a^ 

TMP' M>ll>[>f|nh Ml llh. I.U, ihi thv hlidMflilL Ml^lil^ IM i4 

H^lllliii^ M\i\ \U*i i<tii*UirM 4^1 WiMiilrtU II MU Ihp lil i«l Miitl'h, 
Wl'^ MmUltMM^iMjf ffitMlt^il Iti ihd fMi}tHfiftU|f hIhi^j I Ht |hp 
tut (iT Mam^U, Id ihu fMt tUHr Utii Hkmmm iMi^ii itUmii iii 

HllMOll Ihtfl MiIIMM^i \iUi' It't'tm IH IJMh i'l^ittj Ul iMtlrl, if 

ntrii%| t(Mutf«t \\\¥ f(i«uifr, ' I iliii )»»i44i hMlii'tt 

ivwi« im^i4, «» MuiiiU )t^ iiih^iL^di sh hi)MMi K^iil^, »t^Ai 

th^ |4Piu«i(h^ntiMtffttiMM|i| lh«i Mri >* i«<h Mil^.oh i'hmiu^I 

Hi |ln\fUl HU' NrihiUf'l M».t*i^i. .iiK.. ii,. .1,.,.. 

t»|rt» iHifi^ tt^\mt imUiU^i^- h^ >'i. '■, . I . 

IHmMi»i" *iH( WM lunilmMiiJiii, +.| I, ., 1 

iliNP in fHiitauM ii> w«nmi iM« M\»\ |h tUi^ Uul* amih 
im(t)/ Mt iW (<^i«UiMi, *' Not tMii^ of liiK n i4a]t I^mU. 
Ilimij^l^ ihtiM I'llktM t4 InWiKJilti w^i¥* iiH iKni iiMMi|ifMiiMUft 
f\m\ k\w Utili I'Niruiv ml ihf Miiif^ i»f I lu^U'»}iJi<i>« in 

ill.)r MiHHHi^r toMliiKil i^< itu f^v}^ Mh «I MMthltlptf 4»ImM||H 
HV^M «r |(UJ Jl|»J«hiiu .1.^1 ilkK H^ft|4HM Mf WfUlitlH ]^»ifch *«* 

t\m I4I Mt ^mtiK u i^mmUmmI Im iKi' imhhiWm 4'r hh'I. m 
l4ljU, UmI lh»< llmtiUrMi MPI. Ntk nH^ y^iikhH |p^ .. 



W(?liihmiin, of th« tltrt^ of Jnmrii t., <3^)titiilni lh« (Villowing 
imMHigt?: 

** t )IV« i\\p )««k f^tmvt^ h\\ hpf\m Atiil flowi>tii t 
Mpkl to Mtt> thm nn«l lhi» utitiMtrtt, 

" Now, (hf Infi^rtncc (o !>« ilrnwh IVottt (hmi* llttpii in, 
thdt i))9 lrf>k wmh nnmuintHt u|hu), or itnntettUlrly itlW^ lh« 
Imttleof DoMWortli HpM, which wam woh hy lUnry >!).« 
who hml ttmny VVpUhm^ph, (hb rtmntrymenj io hii army, 
noil wh0»« y<^nu(?u ^K\tkn\ wnii cotttimntHt oi \Vi«Uhuti?ii t 
mul thin itilVrfhctg In tWrlveil front lh« Aiel, thdt ihe 
7*H./t»r i'lUoum w«ri» ^hifip nud ^ii^m i tinih nn iimy (m? t^^n 
U\ PKnvornl h<?iHihUc M^., formeil th« ./iV A/ ou wlitch (h« 
KoghRh, Imtdu Aiut IrUh nntm weiia )»kc«th * lit« 
Hrld WAM ourn/ nlUulm iu lh« victory, of Cttume) m wt^lt u 
to thp ht'rtthlir Ml. 

" rhi»»vlew of lh« C)IA« wouh) urcoutU Ibr the le«k Whtg 
only worn by >\'elilnn«n hi KngUnd, und ttA hnvlng 
Wn A custom of eont|t(tr«iiy«ty muilern origin in lli« ihne 
ofSlmkp|H?r«V* 

Yet, thiM corriHiion of m PopnlAr ICrror nmy Ih?, In Bom« 
drgtr^, htVAU(Uti?<l hy the let'k iM^ing Annilve of HwitMct^ 
h\\{\, And, ACtHmling to (Ire //»)i^m Kr^^MJ^^jt, not Intro* 
ilnonl Into KnglAt\»l till aIkhU tho ypAr 15d*J. 

iNAnpit*t4Atit<)*H t>iiAy or MHNtiy V. 
TttM f»xtimmlinAry ronftiRinn of uU<^ Ami tlm« |)«n 
VAillny: the fWwnil PArt of Khm lUnry IV., I« only 
rtpmlfctl hy the mlntAken view whloh the writer frlv^ii or 
the elmrACfer of tiettry of Monmouth » NewM of th« over* 
thitiw of AiehhUhon r^mipe I a tmmg^t to London on th« 
very dAy on whieh itenry IV, Aiekeni iind dle«i wh«reAii. 
thAt kin|^ WAA hlntnelf In |ierMon In tim North, Ami InKliteti 
tt|H)n the etecution of lh« Ar«hbiiiho|i,Juttl dght y«iiiii h«fbr«. 

-* tV)mmMHl«Al«4 In (U« tMetot'iAt l!ilmWiik)«r«i tt»tiry V», SUuilrAlkMi 
«tr Aol V, |tv AA4 \ '* nul whjr wtNiryttu m)uc)^ lit tttiy H li t)A¥t<l*i bty 
to (m»>t/* ikHMt^ K AimtH tn A^l IV. M^e t f\\i^\\^ Myi l§ Hie 
kinn i •* tr y«n««' miv)ti>«tlM (« n^ni^AilM»i*«<il ust (I, the W»(iilimttn (IHI it«l 
pp\s\\^ \h\ A iTAi'^Mt wti«r« t^M dUI i!rn»w, wtHirtnK l«^kt li Ifeoif MttBP 
inttuiH P¥itm\ whivli yttiir niH>Mily kniiwtt, lo iMi fenHr, to AnteiidiirAMt 
imitK^ uf (h« M«vltt« i Ah(t 1 40 tM»n«¥ti y«ur mAj«ily lAkM no Mom Iti 
^^n^r lh« le«k on iAtAl ¥Avy*»l^.** 



iuilmy^tith. llntirxlV.iJkdMirdi^, fitff. aH 

Uuuting, or in l^/iidiifi witli P<iiiM »nd ^ftdmn, kk mMi^ 
uiiil fulWwrri, wluni liU IkilMr wm dmrmmd mid f^" 
\iW%iiA bv Ui« rirMlioM in Um NiirUi^ m wm Mm Mi 

1.1, 1 ^0.% wriiini by Umt king W UU aouticU^ wiA «mr 



¥im on H^itfliitMUy^ tliif udi of Uifti moncli, TIm Um 
ii» lunivtfy tl»«f gl«ii tiilini^ to cIm m«yor and cirfwm «f 



join in pmiitfNi w our Crirttior/' 'JIiim, doiw lifotory ynwh 
limi in «v«rx iniiiiMn!<i of Hluil»|Mir«^« fnadiMiffif r«|Wi' 
iMfnUtiiMiN of Ifimrx of MonniouUi'i vriusihm, om pmt 
¥fiut nuUM bv liin iinnKination. wliiai frorktof Miljr m 
lUtt vkumi iriiilHion of « «nili|«n etiAiig* forllmhSitmrmikf 
ininoo, imiutuiinutly m bin uemmn, mid uMgnifjiflim; 
ibut i'Unny^t: btio iMoiirtbiii|/ ttliiioni inirt4Milou«, Ium drturn 
11 |/iriiirt' wbii'h i'ttii fi<;vi'r iiif »ci»ii wittioul Mnn^ luUnirnd 
for MnUtti, \Hi\iUitiiM, ttiul ioUmrUia ; Init wbit^b. im aii biik 
toiii'ul poitmit, in not only iiiiiiU iIm; <»riginHJ, but ioi«- 
luuilfig iiimI uiijiui ill i'MMiiiinl \HiihiMof cUnnwUer*," 

Wmin ilie Iwinibt iitttU iittiiu'il, mmI iUi |MMi« iMiiil to ht 
i< imlitiMbU: ttiiii'lcol fixiJ, mi iiM)otHN»ioH in very cumintonlv 
iiihjIu on ilitf inin<l of ilio lic^iirt^r, wlu) Uim fttry^iMii liiv 
(iruul», iliiit iliin ycuiinUlti Uh'UuI inuiit biivi* iMft^i llm foo<i 
I'O wliuli, Willi will) liontty, ilolin ilitt lUniivl iiv«<l Ut ilm 
MrililtrnciiN; mnl [wnumu ut'um Unu'Ut iWir «iu|»iility in 
iiav)n|/ tswr un\t\Hmui tlini it <'oul<l Unftt \miiti « n««iy 
IUMN>( but binb it MiM, •'Ami bin fo<Mi WM locu^lii 
/ iihiUtin) ttinl Willi boMiiy/' Jioilmri biM |»rovt«l Umi Uuf 
InHifOt ionuU Imvtf iH-'t^ii r«li;n by iiiiiny wikXUim \%\ KfrU'M 
miii Atoiik, l)oib in unrittnl mni niiMlt^rn i\mon. T\wrtt U, 
iiul«ri|, IM» limibt ttlmui lb« woni Hkritt wblrb mi^An« ilia 
niMMttj «nii ibi* MiinlMkti Inut i^rinon from tl)0 I<iiglii4i 
nmiittN ttlonii. Tim wor<i nrlmh, or IocunI, of lint Obi 
'I'MtMnMiti i« tr»nNi»(Ml /iAW4f in Um Ntf|»iuiigini ihrntki. 
* 9>l#r*« Ml« m4 V\\MmUt$ i4 Uimry V t UUtnr^ OmtiUi, 
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ROaiULVa AND RBMUI. 

Trb two brothert, Romulus and Remua, were luckled 
by a wolf^. The truth was, that thesood woman's name, 
who took them to her breast, was Cupa. '* Sunt," says 
Livy, '* qui Larontiam yulgato corpore Lupam inter pss- 
tores vooatam putent: unde locum fabule ae miraculo 
datum." 

DRUIDIOAL 0IR0LB8. 

CoNosRNiNo the many Druidical stones to this day 
remaining in Great Britain, the popular superstition pre* 
vails, that no two persons can number the stones alike, 
and that no person will ever find a second counting con- 
firm the first. Dr. Southeyi speaking of the Druidical 
stones near Keswick, says: « My children have often dis- 
appointed their natural inclination to believe this wonder, 
by putting it to the test and disprovins it" 

The puerilities of antiquarian seal we suspect to be 
often demolished by the powerful battery of science. 
Thus, Professor Buckland laughs at the antiquaries' 
notions of the above Druidical stones, which have been 
stolen fVom the irregular surface wells, (pits in chalk, 
putts natureh,) of the geologists. , 

THB MINSTRR. 

Thb word minster, in Saxon, minstre, fVoro the Latin 
moHasterium, we apply, generally, to our collegiate churches 
as when we say, Vork-roinster, or Ripon-minster ; yet 
these churches are, at present, very far fVom having any- 
tliing of the nature of monasteries. 

ORIGIN OF "WMIO" AND "TORY." 

CoNsiDBRABLB Error prevails respecting the Origin of 
these terms, which has lately been thus satisfactorily oonrected 
by a Correspondent of the Athen49um: — '<No two writers 
have agreed respecting the origin or etymology of Uie terms 
Whig and Tory, which have oecome so universally known. 
There is still room for coi^ecture; snd it is the mom 
interesting to ascertain the real cause of these famous de- 
signations, as it is not improbable they may shortly dis- 
appear fW>m the face of our Aiture history, giving place 
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George OlaiiB Iktrrow, who in the year 1 B92, oommunicated 
to the Norfit/k (%rf>«ic/r, a paper of interesting research 
uiH)n tlie lul^ect of disDute. Mr. Borrow, who haa de- 
voted hii attention Kpcclany to the Cehic dialect, tuggesta 
tliat *'Tory may Iw traced to the Irish adherent! of 
Charles U., during the Cromwellian era. The words 
Tar a Ri, ^)ronounced 'Tory/ and meaning. (Jonic, 
O King, havnig hcen so constantly in the mouths of the 
Royalists as to have l)ccomc a b} c-wortl to designate them.** 

TlIM GOODWIN SANDS. 

TuK southern boundary of the Downa« opposite Deal, 
and known us tlic Gooilwni Sands« have in tlieir history 
two or three notable Errors. There was a popular opinion 
for ages that these SSands possessed "a voracious and 
ingurgitating property; so that should a ship of t)ie largest 
aiae strike on tlicn), in a few days it would be wholly 
swallowed up by these ouicksands, so that no part of it would 
be left to l>c seen.** ^^hak8peare probably alludes to this 
Mief, when in tlie Mcrchatit of Venice, act t\, scene i., 
Salarino refers to *'a ship of ricD lading wrecketl on the 
narrow seas,— tlie Goodwins, I dunk they call the place ; a 
very dangerous flat and fatal, where tiie carcasses of many 
a tall ship lie buried.** More accurate observers have, how- 
ever, found tlte sand to be of the same quality as that 
of the opposite shore. 

Trailiuon, grounded upon some Monkisli Annals, repre» 
sents. these 8ands as having been formerly an island, 
belonging to the great Goodwin, Earl of Kent ; and tliat 
** it sonke sodainly into the sea,*' as a mark of tlte vengeance 
of Heaven against the sins of that nobleman, a.u. 1097. 
Otliers, with greater probabtlity, consider it to have been 
a shallow, previousl<y covereil with a deptli of water suffi- 
cient to admit the passage of vessels over it, but made bare 
about tlte above-mentioned period by the accumulation of 
aand. 

A more abaurd Error remaina to be explained, vlin the 
ancient saying that ** TtnterHan Si99oi0 was the cause ot 
<V(HK/ttffN iSfiMi/.C or, in other worda, that these Sands first 
ap|>eared in the year tlukt Tenterden church was erected. 
It would rather seem, from the Dialogues of Sir Thomas 
More, that the adage waa first applied to the decav of 
Sandwich Haven, the (Vinds for the pretenration of whidi 
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could be 80 lost to every feeling of nature, is to engage 
in a murder for the attainment of any ordinary pur- 
pose whatever^ it may be safdy asserted that, dependent 
as the Jews are entirely on tneir religious teachers, it 
would be an entire violation of all their principles to in- 
terfere in any matter connected with religious obpects, 
without the express direction of their rabbinical au- 
thorities. The remark, therefore* lightly made, that 
superstitious, fanatical Jews may» in a spirit of Eastern 
bigotry, do what other persons of the same faith, but 
not imbued with the same sentiments, would hesitate to 
commit^ is quiet fallacious. A total i^orance of the 
nature and structure of the Jewish religion is exhibited 
by those who make this observation. The Jew receives 
from his priest, or rabbi, the exposition of the principles 
which should regulate his moral and religious conduct 
The rabbi himself has no authority, except to administer 
the law as it is written ; he has no power to make any 
change, either in the oral or traditional law; neither 
can he introduce any new construction, by wliidi the de- 
fined rule of religious conformity may be undermined. 
** Since therefore, the use of blood is prohibited by the 
Law, all the care of the rabbi has been directed to pre- 
vent, by minute restrictions, the possible intrusion of 
the smallest particle of blood into any kind or description 
of food; andtiliis practice prevails wherever the Jewish 
code is in operation. The ecclesiastical precautions al- 
ways adopted to insure the puritv of the Passover diet, 
and that it should be composed of the best and simplest 
materials, are conducted with the severest scrutiny, in 
obedience to a written code, and are extremly minute and 
rigorous. The Passover food consists of a mixture of 
the finest fiour with the purest water, to form biscuit, or 
unleavened bread, and it is eaten in reference to the 
Divine command, to observe the Passover, in commemo- 
ration of the deliverance from the land of £gypt." (Exo- 
dus, chap. xii. 15^.) 

The antipathy of the Jews to Pork is thus noticed by 
Sir Thomas Browne: — ^"'The Jews abstained, at first, 
from swine symbolically, as an emblem of impurity ; and 
not for fear of leproeie, as Tacitus would put upon tnemf ." 
* An Account of the Recent Persecutions of the Jews at Damascus 
ny D. Bdlomons, Esq. 1840. 

t Vulgar Errors, b. iU. c. xzv. p. 198. 
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.tnWM* RAM. 

In (iIiI Inrnknof iroHptu, mtch am InlnrfHilM tlin Lmly 
IliMtnlHuU of nthri- (Ittirti, vet* rfnit of "a Jfw'ii Kiir* pn!. 
KorllNMl n« A (totnrMir tnrdirAtiUMit : to wit. In ii Rtr«ngff» 
fiirrAffo, iMifHliMl Out' Thounmul Soltthlv 'IVitfft, Mmtf 
rrnilrrd Iiavp. ttoulitIrM, nniiliMl nl \\w cNlitUy Atut Apimrviit 
Alwunlity of dm rji|»trn«iott, fiiHti not liritig aw Alt' of IIa 
ACliinl iiirniilti^. *' lit Jrwn' I'tArN," nAyn Mir Thftmiw 
llrowt)n« "MUnHhinK Ih iHitifflvoii rxttAttrilhtAry fhtin tli« 
iiAinn, whioh in, iu imiprlpty, Imf i'uwfttii SamhuviftMUfHt Alt 
fxrrMitHMit aInmiI thr vooU of I't'trr. Atiit poni^ertiPtlt not 
ilm UAtiiin of thr Jinvn. hoi tlititnN liu«Arioi, ujintt Afcmint 
ilmi lir liHtiirnt tilninnli on thin Imy« : Anil il ItM lHH*fitne a 
fAntiHiN ninnoinn for (|tiitii«i(*(i, nurp tliroAtN, Ami HtrAtrntiJAo 
tioiin, pvrr nitnr. Atiil ro hip ihnv flf*fH*iynl In lloiw- 
tUilidlt, llorm>Mlitt, flint Hull tiiMt, Ami niAuy imitvt 
ronci'ivlM); tltPiTin mnnr tn-iMintninAl (*nn«iitprAtioii« wheriNMi, 
initiHHl, iliHi rHprpnnlon h Imii a Urn'cintn. Ity the \nvtix of 
fiiftfhm nuA ihitm thni In, IIoikp Ainl llntt IntlinAtttigno 
ntorr tliAtt Urc»Al** 

tnwAnn tiim olair rniNrt--. 
•• Tiip ol.iry «»f Milwnril lirlnij I'lillrtI tin* tllAfk PrhlfV, 
Innti llip riilfMtt- of liin Arinonr. t-n«tn on notirik«r Anihorlty 
tliftti llrtt-npi. who In hi« l,iff of friltiumf ///..nirrrly havh.* 
" I'Mwflnl, thp y»iutiK iVInro of WaIihi, whom, fnini IIiIa 
tltnc, thi> iMPOrh hp|>rMi lo mil i.v iXmir, or thp IUapIc 
Ptiinv/ nnfli|notpq.n)i|intrttlly« n pprtflhi phflplpr of KnHii* 
Mirt, In which, flivlilpilly. (Itpip Im no ntrnllun of Aity rui*Ii 
HiIm. AI fournntnpnm. Iip niljih' hnvp worn a haIiIp nun*oAt, 
Willi nniilrh fpflthftM n)Nin il, lit HP(«onlflnc*f> with hiN 
■ihlf'lil of i»pfl(*f>, niwl thp pii|iftiimnm of IiIn horm* Inking of 
ilip flrtittp foiifipfil hiip, nti)'lil hnvp ninri^tiHl ihr Appfl- 
Uliou ; hot II U pi|nfilly luolHihlp ihflt In* WfiN mllfNl Mhr 
hUrk/ i'tiini llip liiiiti hiq ilf-tM|(4 iimi Ii-hI in thp hnmitnA 
nf hU piipinlpn : ntiil /l^itrflq HylvitiH. lliP hUtorUn of Ho. 
hptniii, PHpiPMly Mnypi, 'thi ihp fpnHi of Pt. KnllViN. tliP 
hnfljp of t rp«**V wiw fon|ihi hpl\vp«'n ilip Krpitrh And tlip 
I'iimiiRh; liptin* iq iliiii ihy fiiill Anonntptl ^'M^, itUtnA). 
fiiiil nithirky« whiih lMn|< invdv iIip livrn of two kIngA hy 
thp qwiMil of tlip riKMiiy :* nllniliiig to ilohn* king of 
» Vtilliii tin HIM. ti, II. n. vtl. )i. Iiy. 
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Dohemitf and Jtmet, king of Mi^orct ; the fall of the 
latter monarch i«, however, diiputed. The^rx^ mention 
of Edward as the Black Prince in England, occurt in a 
parliamentary paper of the teoond year of the reign of 
llichard Wr 

Barrington remarlvs : " I have somewhere read a paa- 
sage in otie of the old chroniclers, where Edward is styled 
the Biuck Prince before he had distinguished himself in 
arms ; besides this, all princes and ij^nerals wore tlie same 
armour for tlic greater part of their campaigps, and yet 
we never hear of a lUuv or a lied Prince. To this it may 
be addetl. that in England, where he teems to have obtained 
this appellation, he could seldom have had occasion to 
wear armour of any colour t-*' 

Mr. James, however, considers the colour of the surcoat 
to 1)0 the most probable method of accounting for Edward 
having received the name of Black Prince. '< It was a 
very common custom of the times to designate knights by 
the colour of their arms ; and, in some instances, the real 
name is almost entirely lost in the fictitious one. Thus, 
shortly after the days oi the Black Prince, we And a person 
called the Green Knight, continually mentioned \n the 
old chronicles, while his rt>al name u scarcely to be met 
with J. 

^' TUE PniNCR OF WALER*S PEATIIBIiS." 

TiiK assumption of a plume of three feathers bjr Edward 
the Black Prince, is commonly referred to their having 
been the crest, arms, or badge,- of John, King of Bohemia, 
slain at the battle of Cressy ; but this explanation is not 
traceable to any credible authority. It is flmt roentbned 
by Camden in his lieniains, who says:— "The victorious 
Black Prince, his (Edward lll.'s) soune, used sometimca 
one feather, sometimes three) in token, as some say, of his 
Hpecdy execution, in all his services, aa the posts in the 
Uotnan time were called pterophori^ and wore feathers, to 
signiBe their flying post liaste; hut the truth it that he 
wonne them at the batde of Cressy fVom John, King of 
Bohemia, whom he there slew." Yet, Camden does not 
(itate hisa\ithority for this" truth ;** and neither Froitsart, 

* riiinoh**, History of nrltlih Co«twm«, pp. U4— US. 

t ObHcrv. on tho Moro Anol«nt StatutM, p. 31S. 

t lliitory of EUnrard th« Blaok Prlnoe. 
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* t ier¥«,* Aril wnm upmi t imb (^ Trin^ edwiM^ ti 
C'iiiil^biiry, him fmm\;m ti^i ^ t« fil¥« §ttrr«A€y« If net 
nlve birili. to tli« b^ti#f ^f tli# Dim^mUn oriftA i»f tlM» 
l^ilii«« } but Ciimd#» hlifiMf dtti mi ^r^U (Kit ^t el 
\\w itorvi (^ ti^ ao^i m i& inii^. ih^ufrh »liil wiitimii 
e)M<ilin|t m mihmiy, ibdt to i« f^Ut^rfi ih# ^in^ him- 
urtf A^Ji^ln^ ih# dd gtittUfeti Himi i^ f^i» (Mifn^ ibm k 

* I fi^¥« I* A««6rilin|r to inm ^f lii^ »|^ik, * Ui« Mr, wblk 
he id A ^itihl^ (liibr«iti n§ihin| ft^m a i^ryant.* '* 

yt«oto lh«»« (l^iaili, ^ciAiiii^ri h«r« to be n§ ^tpmm fer 
I (IwanI'i i^t^iintf A OermAn ^§ii^ (fur il in Abiiunl to 
^tl it del llA^ti»ii)i to ^1 6 Itii §WH i^vi«# to bk 
fMiti^. AffAifi. tbe §r<«i ^« *i»bh (4* fiiib^iniA WAi ib^ 
t>MMr^ wiit^ or pinioi^ of ah iHif(b> A|«|»Ar^iuly ftitiA im 
Ntt^l^. Mi mty bi> ^^»i Oh ttiii n^l. i'HftrA¥t><( in OtivAriun 
Vmliun. Anil Moi oito or (hr«>o (ttnUnt^t o#tri^'h ft»Ath«f« In 
\\\p iMitn^ work, howtvwr, wo triooi wlih ofwli of wiii|fii or 
|i|Mtoit(i nurntouMioii by dUHnol fVdthiprf . Am) o<^o or Ihroo 
»iHb loi^hl bAvo boon otut^kofl iVotn tbo oro»l of ibo Kiii(t 
of llobomlA. Aii A %^\\mA of iriuto|»b i Aiut (crAiil^tl a<i a 
iiHMoortAi of viotory And borMtdio dtntlnrtion by )<d WAril ft 1 . 
In hi» fTAltAnl »on. Ilul Ibo nilont^o of ^oniomtiorAry bio- 
loitAOii on ibo iin)\)ooi. And ibo Up\ of (bo fo^Uiort Mn|t 
b<tMio *^</(v by All ibodofOondAnii* of ICdwArd tit., indii^o 
Mf< l^lAnon^ lo rotfArd (bo (bro^ (Va^vohi aa a (Vnoiful 
bA4t(|o, A<b)|i(oil by (ho )*rbt(^ fNMo OAjtrloo, or nuiQioiilrd 
iiy mnno vory iriviAl vtrouniii(AntH'i or quAini oonooii, no 
iMHtfor rooolloo(oil i Ait woro bundro<tA of dovit^ot of iIiai 
po4iod| lo Aooouni (W wbu^b aIotIoa Iiavo boon ifHfOiibmidy 
in^on(o<l in Aftor A|{OAiAnd in(t^io((ly Mio¥o<t fVotn ibo iftoro 
f)M(H» of ro)*o(i(ion< Mr. I^Uinobo ibon liAHArilA aoioo ooa* 
Jr( (M#OA i Aii« OAlfb'b foAiborii Mn^ a nyinM of oi|(«l(y 
AMiontf Ibo lCtty|»(lAnAi noHl. ibo vnlnAr iioliof of (bo on 
(tminilnAry tlf(t«i(lvo jM«wpri» of (bo oA(rlob Iiaa Alt^rtlod 
A rt^ntArkAolo niinllo lo a wri(or of l*riiioo KdwArtri own 
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time, where he kayt, "many a hero, tUre t/te ottrick, (at 
Poiedert,) was obliged to digest both iron and ated. or to 
OTercome, in death, the aensations inflicted by the spear 
and the javelin.** Among the far-fetched conceits of tlie 
middle ages of KnighthMxi may be found more obscure 
and fantastical devices than an ostrich feather assumed in 
allusion to the bearer *s appetite for, or mastery over, iron 
and steel. It should be added, that a writer in the Qmr^ 
teriy Rtview attributes the feathers to the banner of the 
King of Bohemia, ** and not to the helmet, as is generally 
upposed." 

THB ORDER OP TUE GARTER. 

Every school-boy has read of tlie symbolical origin of 
the decoration which gave a name to the Order of the 
Garter, assigning it to the accidental fall of a lady's garter, /^ 
(theQueen's ora Countess of Salisbury's,) at agrand festival; 
and the motto, ** Honi toit oni mal y prme,** to the gallant 
indignation of the monarch at the sneer of his courtiers. 
This popular tradition has been rejected as erroneous by 
most writers of credit. Sir £. Ashmole, in his History 
of the Drder, considers the sarter as a svmbol of union ; 
and in this opinion he is followed by Sir Walter Scott 
and Sir Samuel Meyrick. 1 he above origin is not, how- 
ever, entirely given up as a fable ; for, to use Uie words of 
Hume, " although frivolous, it is not unsuitable to th« 
manners of the times ; and it is, indeed, difficult by any 
other means to account either fur the Rcemingly unmeaning 
terms of the motto, or for the peculiar badge of the garter, 
which seems to hiive no reference to any purpose either of 
n)iliiary use or ornament." Mr. James considers that 
although the accounts long current of tlie amours of 
Edward III. and the Countess of Salisbury are proved to 
be false in so many particulars^ " the whole tale becomes 
more than doubtful, and tlie statement which connects 
her name with the Order of the Garter ia neither disproved 
nor improbable. '*That a lady might acddentally drop 
her garter in the midst of the court is certainly within the 
bounds of possibility ; and that a gallant and graceful 
monarch might raise it from the ground, and rebuke 
the merriment of his nobles bv the famous words * Hani 
Ml qui mai y f}enir,* is not at aU unlikely. Another atar(^ 
however, is' told by the famout Vu«lon«A ol ^<& <st^«c> 
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which U fUU RMm probtUe. The Qm0ii hctwlf fo hU 
to Iwve iDCt with the mrm; aedihsot on quUthifl^ the Kiof 
on wmiff oecttuon of osremony. Bevtnl ponon o tml opon 
the Mu** ribmid, of which ihe gvter wm mwipneeil ; end, 
ftt len^), Kilwenl himielf nimd it leyhig, he would em- 
ploy thftt rilMiid in todi e way that men ■hould ihow it 
If^eaU'r rev«fr«ftioe. lie then etrried it Co the Qubm, 
Mkiiig pUyfully what ilie imaelned the eoort would thinic 
of kucii All occurrence, to wbieh die mede tiie ftmoum 
reply wliicli afiWde the motto of the order. 

"it httJi Ureti ttr^ed, tliet Midi en eccident m the lorn 
of li laily'k garttr whw unworthy itf e eauie for to mible an 
iuMituiioii ; knit matters of leva import have often pro- 
duced eventK of far greater eoniequenoe ; ami wli^ Ed- 
ward mUipied a garter aa the l«dge of an order he waa 
ahout to found. Ite did not probably oonteropUte, at fint^ 
giving to that order all tlieaolemnity which afterwerda •»> 
coinpanied iu progrena. No auupoidtiona.of all the maiif 
which have lieen raiaed in r^aril to the origin of theordar* 
oflfer HO reanonable an explanation of tlie woraa embroidwad 
on the garter ; and an it wait the common custom of chivaU 
rouH limes tor kni^hiB to carry, both into the liata and to 
the hattle-ftehl. any part of their lady's dress which could 
\ui obtained as a \hH)U, the ordinary tale connected with 
the institution is well in harmony with the habita of tiie 
day*/' 

l.asily, we have yet to learn that garters were worn by 
men in ilie alKive davs. 'J'liere was no need of them ; for 
the c/muMitt'M or long h(»se were attached to the doublet, or 
at least, as<tended to the niiddle of the thigh, wliere they 
were met by the drawers. It iu, however, very probable 
that garters were then worn bv the lailies, whose hoae 
were, in shapCi precibely tnc stockings of the present day. 

J>KATJI 01^ JANIC SnoUK. 

D» I^KBLV, in his Jiefiqun of Ancient Poetry , haa 
printed from an old black letter a)ny in the I'epys collec- 
tion a ballatl entitled ''The Woful Lamentation of Jane 
8hore, a golilsmith's wife in London, sometime King 
Jidward IV. his Concubine. To the tune of ' Live with 
ma/" ike. Herein the poet makes Jane die of hunger, 
after doing her penance : 

♦ Dliitory of Edward ths lUwk Vrluce, vol. 1. 
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•' I could not get one bit nf bread, 
"Whereby my hunger might be fed : 
Nor drinlt, but such as channels yidd. 
Or stinlcing ditches in the field. 
Thus weary of my life, at lengtbe 
I yielded up my vital stmifth. 
Within a ditch of loathftrime scent. 
Where carri^m dogudid much frequent: 
The which now tdnce ray dying dayc. 
Is SborediU'li called as writer* sayc."^ 

From this passage, the story of Jane Shore dying in a 
d.ich, and thus giving name to Shorcditch, doubtless, 
became a Popular Error. This ballad is not considered 
to be older man the middle of the seventeenth century; 
and no mention is made of Jane so dying, in another bal- 
lad, by Th. Churchyard, dated \5*i7. Dr. Percy notes that 
8horeditch had its name 'Mong before, being so called 
from its being a common sewer, vulgarly shore, or drain*/ 
It was, however, named from the very wealthy and worship- 
ful family of Sir John Shoreditch, who was lord of a manor 
called Shoreditch. long before Jane Shore was born. Shore- 
ditch church was in tnis manor, and had its name from it. 
Shore Place, at Hackney, is suted to have been named 
from its having been the site of the rcs'dence of Jane 
Shore: which idea is preposterous. Jane's father was 
never able to live in such a bouse, previous to her mar- 
riage with hShore ; and then, probably, she was not more 
than sixteen or seventeen years ol<l ; she lived wiih him 
seven years; she then left him for Fdward IV., when, doubt- 
less, she removed to, or near to, Westminster ; perhaps she 
had apartments in the palace there. Afer that monarch** 
death, she lived in London ; for the Sheriffs seized her 
gooda, by command of Kicbard III., during whose reign 
she was a prisoner in Ludgate. When enlarged, stripped 
of all she possessed, she was so far from owning or renting 
a mansion, that she lived upon alms until her death. 

The story of Jane's doing penance in Lombard-street is 
thus referred to in tbe^r</ nawed ballad : — 
** Then tor my lewd and wanton life, 

m « • « 

I peaanee did in Lombard-btrect. 

In »ban;efu)l manner in a slii-tt." 

This is likewise a fiction ; as is also the taleof amm bdog 
banged for rdiering Jane : — 

« See'aiofwe 
x2 
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...... " Yet on« friend Amonir tbo rmt, 

Whom I before hud Men diKtrrat* 
And Mved his life, oondemn'd to dio, 
Did Ktve me food ' to succour me.* 
For which bylnxve, it was decreed,. 
ThAt he wns hAnged for tbAt deed. 
Ilis denth did grieve me so much more, 
ThAn hAd I dyed myself before. 
Then those to whom I hod done good, 
Hurst not AflVird me Any food : 
Whereby I bcggetl aU the dny, 
And still In streets by night I Iny.** 

The fact is, June was lodjged and fed in Ludgate, after htr 
penance, (by order of Oluucester. in Cheapgide,) and the 
•urvlvcd that disgrace nearly half a century. 

STATUB OP OIIARLRS I. AT OtIARINO OROat. 

A COMMON Error prevails, which reflects on Lo Soeur, 
the artist of this Statue, vis , that the horse ia without a 
saddle-girth ; but on a close inspection, one may certainly 
be discovered. To this misrepresentation it is sometimea 
added, that Le Socur, having linlnhed the sUtue, defied any 
beholder to point out a defect in his performance, when on 
a person detecting tlic absence of the girth, Le Soeur, in a 
fit of indignation, destroyed liimgelf. lioth atorics are 
equally void of truth. 

ANCIKNT AND MOnRUN FnERMASONS. 

TitRY who take their notions of the original obiecta of 
Freemasonry from the Brethren of the present day, arc 
lamentably in the dark. — " The connexion between the 
operative masons, and those whom, without disrespect, we 
must term a convivial society of good fellows — who, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, met at the * (iouse and Gridiron, in 
8t. Paul his Church-yard,' appears to have been finally 
dissolved about the beginning; of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The theoretical and mystic, for we dare not aay 
ancient, freemasons, separated from the WorshipAiI Com- 
pany of Masons and C'ltizens of London about the period 
above mentioned. It appears, from an inventory of the 
contents of the chest of the London Company, that, not 
verv long since, it contained* A book wrote on parchment, 
aiuf bound or stitcht in parchment, containing an 113 
annals of the antiquity, rifie, nnti progress of the art and 
mystery of Masonry.' Hut this (locnmont is not now to 
be found •." 

* Edinburgh Review 
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POPULAR IQNORANOR. 

It is A general Error of the day to orerrate the intel- 
ligenco of the present day, and underrate our forefathers 
in the intellectual scale ; for, although our Nomadic an- 
cestors were long without the cultivation of knowledge 
and literature, they were not, therefore, mentally inert. 
** There is an eilucation of the mind, distinct from the 
literary, which is gradually imparted hy the contingencies 
of active life. In this, wnich is always the education of 
tlie largest portion of mankind, our ancestors were never 
deficient. The operation of practical, hut powerful Intel* 
lect, may he traced in the wisdom and energy df their 



great nolitical meclianisms and municipal institutions. It 
pervades their ancient laws; and is displayed in f\ill 
dimensions, as to our Saxon and Norman ancestors, in 



that collection of our native jurisprudence, which our 
Bracton has transmitted to us. The system of our 
common law there exhibited was admirably adapteil to 
their wants and benefit ; and has mainly contributed to 
form the national bulwarks, and that individual character, 
b^ which England has been so long enriched and so 
vigorously upheld*.'* 

KARTUENWAIIK BOATS ASCKIRICD TO TIIH KOYPTIANS. 

JuvKNAL describes the Boats of the Egyptians as if 
they were £arthenware. We art told that such earthen* 
ware ships were used on the Nile : that iri the Delta, navU 

Sation was so easy, that some used boats of baked earth ; 
tiat such were used in some of the other canals of Egypt ; 
and that they are called pirta (painteil)» because tliese 
boats of baked earth were marked with vaVious colours. 

Now, all this appears very strange. That earthenware 
may be so made as to swim, is easily understood: the 
experiment may be made at any tea-table, by putting one 
of the cups into a basin of water. But that a boat, of a 
size to be of an.y use to tho Kg^'ptians, should be made of 
such materials, and commonly to be seen in the Delta, and 
other canals of Egypt, appears incredible, since they must 
have been of earui hiked or burnt in the fire, which could 
only be done yuth difficulty; and when efiktetl, what a trifle 

* ShuroQ Turner, Illit. Anflo^Saxons. 



wmihl Ormotlnh iHwn. And How ttiMiAi muni h«v« \mm MMh 
« tiMvignltoh t 

\\m\ nil thin U (lfH«t|«hmi^l by mtWieni travrikmi fiir utt 
th«t ill mrtnl 1*. llmt Mmii»llmM tHtl KgyptUltit mihr tut 
of mflH. whMi iir« tiiii«i« to ltfi«l, by tinttty vnMNib df 

'*lti imlipr to crttM (h« NIW*** Niml^ trib ua, ^tbtf 
tnhfiMiiintii liuve rvrmtiw to th« Mmtrl¥«ttM of « ftnL 
niHiti* of Um fNirih^n itltrlirnii iImI floiw UifjierfuVi mm 
covrml wtthliNi VPM of |iiilin»(rf>M. The ttiitt tnil wttililtfftf 
If, liA* isMttmonly lit ItlR ttimttlt M Mr(l« with whtob lltf 
Inlini «« hr mnw vtt.** Himie An>. tttldoubtfdtyi itit 
llKypttiitt mrtliptiwiir^ b(Mt« of Juv^nd. 
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Ir Ifin frri|urnt Kr^ntr with wm^ tCNpCFrlfftmitt^ trifft 
unrorhttifiti' |tr(H*l)>itniiry« to lU^^hl^'y ma tff«tiprAl Uwn lh« 
nmnrqiiriKTu wlildi rrniilt Irom tliflr firnt r>i)»f^}m€<fitff' 
H<ymrfhTirN. WP liAVf* only to tnkp (tp Mti hiNtffimCFtft^ Mf^d 
tmn It Iti nooir rrAfiirrh, hi oriirr to Aliimblf itpmi rnitne 
rinw UvX Hut, iti profHTiitiof; flic* work wMh IwMfrrmifi^ 
UMiUliiit.y, In Vfiryhi^ our irfmlrM of ^%}H't\mmiinii^ mvi \n 
itniil>Khif( ttin phpuotnrrm in (t)HWmi MA|><>lftft^ It wMt fn^ 
gc^cmlty tw foMfMl, rUUer »h>i» Ibf* hot^lty )<« Mt\f Mpt^f*' 
rent, mu\ UiMt itif* fnw cn}t]m}tii\fiti mny h^ ftmtui Mtnmi^ 
thfl n\rt^in\y eniuhUnUpti fruth« of nc\f*ntwi m^ \f tm fhS 
(fiUrr hnntl H Utrttn mti to trf a rptt\ ♦MAWtwy, )t #iU 

whi(?h flffit of »II fyrr^fitf^l ihrirffn^ltfA f^ M»f m^fMlft wJib 
«o fnucb ii)>p4r«rnt WTtAinty nm\ t^hwnpmt* 

ttiMfHY Atttt pnAf.rwpi tn tumnAnum* 
Tufc \n\mtify \nrfHifHknc4' nf 'ihmffy hm*f in Um fnmrf 
innUttr^t M Uf iiw Htu)ertm\np^ iff fttmpitui'ri^, ti hf^H 
btm w«U dhfmtmh OjmI '' U U^ ii4fi mffUUmi Ur hutir • ^#4 
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theory ; the powers of mechanical construction must be 
considered. Many inventions which, thirty years ago, 
might have been lost, because they were antecedent to tiie 
march of the mechanical art, would now, in the wonder- 
fully advanced state of this art, be generally introduced*.'* 

FALL OP A GUINEA AND FEATHER. 

A LAKQB body, or mass of many atoms, naturally falls 
with the same velocity as a smaller boiiy or a single atom ; 
for gravity pulls equally at each atom, and must overcome 
its inertia equally, whether it be alone or with others. 
This remark contradicts the popular opinion, that a large 
«nd heavy body should fall to the earth much faster than 
a small and light one ; an opinion which has arisen from 
constantly seeing such contrasts as the rapid fall of a gold 
coin and the slow descent of a feather. The true cause of 
the contrast is, that the atoms of the feather are much 
spread out, so as to be more resisted by the air than those 
of the gold. If the two be let fall together in a vessel from 
which the air has been extracted, as in the common air- 
pump experiments, they arrive at the bottom in exactly 
the same time ; and even in the air, if the coin be ham- 
mered out into gold leaf, it will fall still more slowly tlian 
the featherf . 

PERPETUAL MOTION SEEKERS. 

What an infinity of vain schemes for Perpetual 
Motion, and new mechanical en<>ines of power. &c, 
would have been checked at once, had the great truth 
been generally understood, that no form or combination of 
machinery ever did or ever can increase, in the slightest 
degree, the quantity of power applied. Ignorance of this 
is the hinge on which most of the dreams of mechanical 
projectors have turned. The frequency, and eagerness, and 
obstinacy, with which even talented (!) individuals, owing to 
their imperfect knowledge of this part of natuial philo- 
sophy, have engaged in such undertakings, is a remarkable 
phenomenon in human nature):. 

SOUND AND NOISE. 

Philosophers make this distinction between Sound and 
Noise : — Those actions whidi are confined to a single shock 
upon the ear, or a set of actions circumscribed wiuiin auch 

H< Proc. Brit. Assoc. 1838. f Dr. Arnott'ft Elements of Physics . t Ibid. 



limlta Ai not to produoe a oontlnuad ianintiou, Ara oaIM « 
naUfi i while h 8uoce6iion of notiona, whioh proUuoe a oon* 
tiimaU ■auction, ara oallatl a ^mmi, 

AUUHCU or MAl/V IN aiJA-WAT«}H. 

It haa bat^n auppoaatl by aoiita imtitrAliata, that tha HaU 
in tha 8aA hna \h^\\ grAduAlly HUgmaiUod by aftliua pArtloiat 
brought iuio it bv rivora j tmt tlUa oAuaa ia iotAJly inAi)a« 
uuAia 10 axplttiu tua iinuiauaa ouAntity of aait axiating in 
tna whoia niAaa of iba ooaau- If tl)a avarAga d^pth oi U)a 
aaA ba Ian milaa, Aud it oontuin two Aud a hAJf par oatU of 
HAltj wara iba wAtar antirtily avApoiAted, tha thioknaAA ol' 
tha aAiiua raaidua would ai^caad iOOU faat*, 

OOWHmWNTi 0l»' aWWWT A Nil UlTTIiSII, 

Dh, W, IhHaoHii:!. Ima diaoovarad, thAt tha mi«ing of 
uitrAta of ailvar with h) po sulphala of aodAi both ramAr)(« 
Ably bittar aubatAueaai produoaa tha awaataat aubatAiiaa 
known ; u proof how muph wa Aia in (ha dArk Aa to tha 
lOAunar in whioli thinga Aftt at our orgAU of tA&ta, Bo, 
4iittar Aud Bwaat, Aa wull aa aour, Appi^ar not to ba au 
aaaantial (|i)alitv In tha niAttar itatilf, but to dapand on tha 
proportion of tna nuxturaa whiuh tHunpoaa it, 

(juNvmianiNa oil* uAiut^ioa anu iNTAui.itia 

TuH aania indatarniinatiun of Judgniaut whiah oanaaa 
a drawing to ba parcaivml by iha nuud aa two diltbrant 
tlguraa, fra()uautly givaa rib^ to a faUa parixption whan 
ol\jaata ara lagardad with a ainglu aya. Tha appArant 
('onvaraion of a CAUiao into an Intaglio, and au intAglio 
into A aAotao, ia a wall known inatanua of thia fHllAoy in 
viiiion i but tha fAut doaa not apnaar to Profaaaor Whaat^ 
atona to hava baan ooiraatly axplainad, nor tha aonditiuna 
uudar whiah it oaaura to Imva baaa nroparly atatail. 

Thia aurioua illubion waa Hrat obaai vail at ona of tha 
aarly niaatinga ol tha Uoyal Hoaiaty, Savaral of tha manv 
bara looking through a aontpound ndarotiaopa of a naw 
aonatruution, at a guinea, aonia of (ham iniaginad thaimAga 
to ba dipraaatul, whila othura thought it to ba aniboaaad, Aa 
it raally waa. l^ofaabor (intalin. oi \Vurianiliurg, publiahatl 
a papar on tha aaina 8ul\|tjut in tht) i*/tUusufthh'ut Ttantm^ 
Urns for 17-t^; Ida axparinianta wara mada with talaaoopaa 
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and compound microKcopes, which inverted the imara ; 
and he observed that the conversion of relief appeared in 
some cases and not in others, at some times and not at 
others, and to some eyes and not to others. He endea- 
voured to ascertain some of the conditions of the two 
appearances ; '* but why these things should so happen/* 
says he, " 1 do not pretend to determine." 

Sir David Brewster accounts for the fallacy in the fol- 
lowing manner: ''A hollow seal being illuminated by^ a 
window or candle, its shaded side is, of course, on the 
same side with the light. If we now invert tlie seal with 
one or more lenses, so that it may look in the opposite 
direction, it will appear to the eye with the shaded side 
furthest from the window. But, as we know that the 
window is still on our left hand, and as everybody with 
its shaded side furthest from the light must necessarily 
be coi»vex or protuberant, we immediately believe that 
the hollow seal is now a cameo or bas-relief. The proof 
which the eye thus receives of the seal being raised over- 
comes the evidence of its being hollow, derived from our 
actual knowledge and from the sense of touch. In this 
experiment, the deception takes place from our knowing 
the real direction of the light which fulls on the seal ; for 
if the place of the window, with respect to the seal, had 
been inverted, as well as the seal itself, the illusion could 
not have taken place. The illusion, therefore, under our 
consideration is the result of an operation of our own minds, 
whereby we judge of the forms of bodies by the knowledge 
we have acquired of light and shadow. Hence, the Il- 
lusion depends on the accuracy and extent of our know- 
ledge on this subject ; and while some persons are under 
its influence, others are entirely insensible to if^." 

These considerations, (observes Professor Wheatstone,) 
do not fully explain the phenomenon, for they suppose 
that the image must be inverted, and that the light must 
fall in a particular direction ; but the conversion of relief 
will still take place when the object is viewed through an 
open tube without any lenses to invert it, and also when 
it is equally illuminated in all parts. The true ex- 
planation Professor Wheatstone believes to be the fol- 
lowing: *' if we suppose a cameo and an intaglio of the 
same object, the elevations of the one corresponding ex- 
* Natural ^faglo, pp. 100— lOS. 
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«otty to the dt^nrcaidoim of ih« other, it it Miy to iihow 
thttt th« ort\)c>ciioti of either on the retin« ii wmdbly the 
Mime. M'hen the cumeo or the inmaUo la neen with both 
<>yeii, it U hnpoMlble to miit^ke nn elev^llon for a depMt- 
•Ion ; hut when either in neon with ont^ eye ooly, the mott 
certain guhte of our judgment, vl«. the preeentatioii of a 
<ll(H«rent picture to each eye, in wanting ; the imaglnattoni 
therefore* Kuppllen the deHclency, and wa conoalva the 
ol\)et;t to Ite raiieti or dcnreiuictl accortling to the dictalt« 
of thin faculty. No doubt, in iuoh caaee, our Judgmtnt 
i», In a great degree, Infltienced hy accciaory eircumatanoM« 
and the intMgUo or tlie relief may nometiraai preaant Itaalf 
acoortUt^g to our prevloun knowledge of the direotion in 
which the ahadowii ought to appear ; but feha real oauae 
of the phenomenon U to ho found in the indetarmination 
of the Judgment, arining from our more parfeot maaiia of 
Judging being aiment*'*. 

MINKttAli TAMiOW. 

At one of the ilttlngH of the Academy of D^oiiyin 
1H17, M. Hallot gnve, on the authority of M. Hormaim, 
at 8trai>hurg, the following explattatlon of a fkot in 
Naturnl tliiitory, which on the crt dit of that Cttlobratotl 
naturMllHt hmt Wn received for the preeetling forty or 
fifty Ncarn In tn«ny elcmrntwry hookn of acleneet — 

In the year 17<i'4, the fnthcr of the naturalist llarmatin 
vlHltetL lor the recovery of hiii health, the hatha of Ikr * 
when he rrtnnrketl upoii the Hurfuce of the water, a fat auh* 
HtAutv. rci>end)ling melted tallow, lie vent an account of 
thin otmcrv»ition to hi^ Mon, who wrote on the aul\|ect to 
<liK>l(Atil, in l^nrU, 'l*he latter rend Hermann*ii letter in 
the \cmlomy of Hcicncen. Wtime time alVer, Hermann 
eonvinccfi hlmaelf that thin pretendetl ^iWm/ Tn^hw waa 
a ntere cheat of the cunning aitcntiant of the bath, who, 
In order u> prooure hU munterV hatha mora cuatom^ra, 
threw hHlla ofcUy nml tallt>w Into the copper. ThaHtraa- 
burg naturaliMt. tnnne<llately Informed hia IHiria corre- 
apondent of thia, and Iteggrd him to deatroy hia Arat com- 
munication. UucltanI read thU aeeond letter to the 
Aeadeniy, and here the ntatter reate<l ft»r the tima. 

I'en yenra later, Hettnnnn, to hia great aurpriaa» fboml 
hia original olMcrvatlott printed ttnder hia name in tha 
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Journal de Phmique for Mny 1 774 ; but he was ttiU more 
surprised to find U also in Kirwan's EicmenU of Mine^ 
ratogi/t from >vhich it was copied into other works ; so 
iliat, for instance, Gtnelin, in his edition of Linnmts's 
Sjfslem of Nature (t. '2. p. 18), mentioned the newly dis- 
covered substance under the name of " tiilHmen S<svum" 
In spite of Hermann's repeated protestations, this gross 
error continued to be propagated, and is still received as 
truth— so difiicult is it to eradicate errors that have once 
taken root. 

MIOROSOOPIO ILLUSIONS. 

OiuiFRVEna with the Microscope should be nsrticularly 
on their guard acainst illusions of this kind. Haspail has 
detected *, that tne hollow pyramidal arrangement of the 
crystals of muriate of soda appears, when seen through a 
>fnicro8cope, like a striated pyramid in relief. He recom- 
mends two modes of correcting the illusion. The first is> 
to bring successively to the locus of the instrument the 
different parts uf the crystal ; if tlie pyramid be in relief, 
the point will arrive at the focus sooner tS;an the base will ; 
if the pyramid be hollow, the contrary will take place. 
The second mo<le is. to project a strong light on the py- 
ramid in the field of view of tlie microscope, and to observe 
which sides of the crystal are illuminated ; taking, how- 
ever, the inversion of the image into consideration, if a 
compound microscope be employed f. 

THE BAROMUTER. 

Owing to its faulty construction, the domestic wheel 
Barometer is getting into sad disrepute. A little conside- 
ration will show that its results must be of trifling worth. 
A smHll column of mercury is acted on by every fluctu- 
ation in an elastic gaseoui medium ; and can we su ppoic 
this delicate action can take place, if we load the mercury 
with the additional task or working a clumsy piece of 
mechanism, constantly getting out of order ; and, when in 
its best trill), requiring a force of atmospheric pressure, 
perliaps nearly ec^uivalent to tho tenth of an inch, to 
overcome tho inertia? 

* Nouvcuti 8yiit6m« d« Chlmt* Orffanlque, im^ odlt 1 1, p. 393. 
t PirofeMor WUoatttODe : PhU. Trsiu. pt U. 1&18. 
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TUK ttAIIOMM' AND TMH WIND. 

^>%iK &t natuml »«>'i li«ri hiiv« erroneously m- 
if I - er to fln« or Und WMth«r j 

1 rr«ii I nir (ii ui« itul U tho IIIICrrt«ine<l CAUMJ 

III I idti Willi which (I. on theono hum), th«(tm- 
I 9 iind pr«itiiure of m^ iilr, nnd on th« oth«r, ihta 

uinmi and ii^rcnliy of iho iiky. Now, iho biiroiii«t«r 
!■ not h>w during rainy wrnthrr ))«CAUiie It rnina ; biit 
bttCiUio the mmth witnU blow, which nro not only tnoisi, 
but at the iamo time warm. If we had not the Atlantic 
ocean to the Mmth-went) but an exrrntive aandy deiiert In 
Ita Btead, the barometer would, under theee ciroutnit«nott, 
atlll alnk, but the iiky would be clear*. 

t*no(iNOfirioATioNa or main. 
IlKroitr. we can iireitict the wtather aatiifnctorily, an 
accurate knowle<lge of the whole attnonphere a))oye ua la 
requinite ; which, (Votn the very nature of thlngn, la per- 
fectly ltn|>ractlcaMe in reference to tentnerature and 
molature. TravellerH have ahown ua how tneae relations 
change, aa we proceed fVoni the lower to the unper strata 
of the aimoMphere ; hul theie invmtigAilonii relate to the 
mean state of the atmoMphere, and very lin)M)rtant errors 
are nosNlble when they are applied to particultir cases. 
We snow, (to ndduce only one example), that during a 
certain ntean atate of the hygromrtcr, rain generally takes 



tdace i the Imrometer Mlnkn at the nnnie time, and the f^v)- 
mhtliip of the prreipitatlon l)eeomes greater, especially if 
the aky Iteginn to hr olMcnred by cIouiIm. Hut, in order 
to predict with certainty if ii will rain or clear up, a 
knowleilge of the temperature of the upper region it 
requisite; sn(^SM this In wanting, there niunt always be a 
great degree of tmcritMinty in mir progitOHtlcationa. Bnji* 
jmtiing the tein))erature at a height of I0,()()0 feet to Iw 
some degreeH lower thsn uiirat, a great precipitation would 
\m the conHe(p\cnce ; whereas, it the temperatnre rIiouIiI 
ri»e an equal n(indK?r of degrees, the iiky woultl desr up 
with rapidity t. 

nii'*rKnii!NT t^Knuemivrpi oi" tmk r.VKPi. 

lY^OK nn ol\|eet so near the eycM, that to view it the 

optic aseH nniMt e«inverge, and a diflerent perspective pro~ 

Jection uf it will ho Keen by each eye; these tters)tectlves 

* I'loHi tli«t)9tmi»ittif l*rt>f(»«NMtr Kn^mfn. t ll>ltt. 
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being more ditMimilar as the convergence of the o^tic axes 
becomes greater. This fact may ue easily verified by 
placing any figure of three dimensions, an outline cube for 
instance, at a moderate distance, (say seven inches,) before 
tlie eyes ; and while the head is kept (terfectly steady, 
viewing it with each eye successively, while the other is 
closed. The appearances, which are, by this simple expe- 
riment, rendered so obvious, may be easily inferred fVom 
the established laws of perspective; for the same olject in 
rehef is, when vie^^ed by a different eye. seen from two 
tM)int8 of sight at a distance fiom each othei equal to the 
line Joining the two eyes. Vet, they seem to have escaped 
the attention of every philosopher and artist who nas 
treated of virion and perspective. Professor Wheatstone 
ascribes this inattention to the results being contrary to 
a ()rinci|)le which was very generally malntaineil by 
optical writers, viz.: that ol^ects can be seen onlv when 
their images fall on corresponding points of the two 
retino! ; and if the consideration ever arose in their 
minds, it was hastily discarded under the conviction that 
if the pictures presented to the two eyes are, under certain 
circumstances, dissimilar, their differences must be so small 
that they need not be taken into account. 

It win now be obvious why it is impossible for tlie 
artist to uive a faithful representation of any near solid 
ol Ject ; that is, to produce a painting which shall not be 
distinguihhed in the mind from the object itself. When 
tlio paniting and the object aro scon with both eyes, in the 
case of the painting two tiMnr pictures are projected on 
the retina, and in tlie case of the solid ol^ect the pictures 
aro dUsimitar : there is, therefore, an essential difl^renco 
l)ctwccn the impressions on the organs of sensation in the 
two cases, and, consequently, between the perceptions 
formed in tho mind ; wherefore, the painting cannot be 
confounded widi the solid olject*. Professor VVhcatstone 
has also proved, by beautiful experiments, that there is no 
nececisary physiological connexion between the corre- 
sponding points of the two retina'— a doctrine maintained 
by so many authors. 

BUPRniOR VIAION WITH ONK BYlfi. 

1>KUY one must be aware how greatly the perspective 
of a picture is enhanced by looking at it with only one ^e i 

*" Phn.TrAni.pt. It. 1898. 



ti\H t*tmiiAu vinmnn, 

wfiwlnlly whpn m tulip l« pm[iUiyp(\ to ^dmb tli© vlwl^m 
f»f m^wiit o1^)p(<(ii<i wluiBP |frp>ipru<p itilyht «lfi»«Mrb i\w 
iltunioit. Hppu {m\pv n\H'U i^\mmk{n\wpn,wm i\w [irmpr 
point of fiiKltd \\w \M\urp \miipv\ti {Up mwp \Uwn, mtmrnf 
aimI poUimn Oft ttif^ ri'iiim, Mt« Utt^ itiottt (itntfiMr uppup wjtleh 
it rt*|»fPA(*MtM would do, vtpfP H milM(iiM(t«() for U Tltn 
iimff«ftrF<fi(«(< wttlHt would luukp um rrrtMhi tttiK U In « 

imnuffi. In i^Koludi^d from Mi«> Nl^tti« uml flt^ ltfm||lim(lon 
mN foottt to hp A(Mivp. H^vi^ml of ()((« oldi^r ^rUprm prw 
i\p(n\n\y ni{r\\m\Pi\ \\i\n Nppittt*Mt Mtor^riorUy ^f rtHtno^ulMf 
vInIou fo ttu« nuH^r'UffNilou of (ft^ vInunI \i0¥fpr In a Nlo^li 
Pfp. *♦ Wr« N*<p fuofp PMqul«lf#»ly Willi 00^ ^yt» Nhut ttmn 
Willi boflii WttUNp llu< vUi»l NjilfliN iluiN utiUt* thpif»N«»lv«» 
till* luofp mn\ hppuwp \\iP sifou^pri for w«* fii«y tliid. by 
1ooklii|i( III M uInnn whIiNt ¥fp Nliui 011(1 pyPf timt tlti* |ni|m 
of tlip ollir«r oiltti^JN*,'* 

ii<t<(iNioM 01^ pPit^HPrnnviii, 

TMKttir In m wp|l«l4M(iwu «ud v^ry NtrJklotf llluNlott of, 
IVi*|i«Mlvi», llip fpmm id' iliii pHI^oi of wlddi lUtpn Hot 
ttjijii^ttr to liP t/»<u*'rN))y uud**fNMi(Ml, Wlipii m ppmtppihp 
of M liuddiiiu In \m\]Pti\m\ ou n liorlMmitnl )diifU*« m) timr fliti 
poiiu of nI^ii U iu M liMo ^i«Nily iftt^lltti^d iowmhIn tlif* 
|d»iM(i| ilt^ ItuddltifjT »|»j*i^NtN to N ti\uu\p i^yti |ilii(«rd nt tlio 
jmlut oUiHiti Ut hpU\ iHild tp\)pi\ iOHilhtiilluNluM U AlttoHt 
j»pfi|«(H, tMn »j|tt<<i wJHilly niUpn l^oiii tliM uuununI |>r«» 
j^tMloii, which nup^^'NU hi ihr^ odiid inofp tt>Ndi)y iUp 
tt\\\ppi iu^lf ihNii ilt>i dfnwlii^ of ll J i'or ¥fP nfP MHmnUfUtPii 
Ui Nf^ii r^Nl ohjMMb III NhiMmi pypry jioiiii of vii*w, hut |if*r- 
MiimMivp if>|ii(^bpiilNi(oiit) h^iii^ ^.ptii^mlty toMtploM vi^rtli^fil 
|tmtu« whh iliti )toiiit id ^i^hi hi » lii>ii |iiir|i(>iidi(«Mliir lo i\w 
jdNOP id jiHi)Nii. (Ill i w»5 ttio l»j«»t» iviitdlmr with fh«» njifi^fir' 
ttiM'i* iif oih^ii' lui-Jurihiiiti Any oihrr utiUNUnl |irig(H<thm 
will iirodwi^p ih*j ottOiP i^dViitl, 

** IMW IMONOIriMKlif^r." 

A NiMi;i(ii AM VNiliiiy hi iUp A)iiirNrNiu'i< of ih# IHi^khimtff 
linhndfitf duiii}^ h i»i'viiiii ihtiiidrr otonii, In UNimlly df^Nl^- 
\m\pi\it'hiumlnhi>/( hy iliMtiiihihiMiiMdJriiMi ItN t^N«»fohlMti(ii* 
hi It kn\p mill rnjiidly inovhi« Imll of i\tp. whh'h iNtiirii' 
of'iiunly NU|ijioNi^il hi InII mo ft Noli<l hody 

* l)(i|^(1 Mll|MMi'« W|i|l(ii, ^;i^Urt ^irlvHMtlM. Hll. Viftl44H, i^mUf^ t»^ 

f I'O'f WliMiiliO'h, iui4. 
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UANGKR FROM STORMS. 

Wk are oOen told that there is no danger if a (rrtrnn 
interval of time can be counted between the fla»h atid the 
report of the thunder : this is true enough : but it i^ 
equally true, that if nc cttn ctiunt at ait we are safe, 

RISE OK TIIK TIUR— OI.I> LONDON BRIOUK. 

TiiRKR is frequently considerable ambiguity in the use 
of the term, Rise of the Tide, and miscouception as to the 
eflf^t of the removal of nld London Bridge upon the rise 
and fall of the tides. The water falls lower ny thnns or 
four feet, that is, by the height of the sill which w«s re- 
moved ; but the diflf^rence of level of high-water is very 
small, not more than a few inches. The old London 
Bridge causetl a sort of weir, varying from eight to 
eighteen inches, as ihe water ran up, but depending in a 
great measure on the quantity of upland water whieli was 
coming down ; and sometimes there was scarce any difRs 
rtnce of level on the two sides of the bridge. 

RKIOHT OF THK PATAOONIANS. 

Til F. height and appearance of these famous people,— 
these 

•• Anthmpnphnitl, who«© hends 
Do grow bentoUt their shnulders.*' 

have occasioneil much wontler. doubt, and controversy, 
from the periwl of their being first seen by the great Ma- 

falliaens*, who represvjnts them as being about seven feet, 
'rench, or seven feet six inches, Knghsh measure, to Le 
Msire, whose skeletons were ton or eleven fe«l long ; and 
from Captain Byron, who states them to be between seven 
and eight feet, to the Jesuit Falkland, whose m«.rmi«m waa 
seven feet eight inches, giving six feet as tlic middle 
height, 

liie sul^ect is, however, consideretl to have been nearly 
stripped of its fable and I'rror by Messrs. King and F tx- 
my, in their recent ex^ieditions to the South, in H.M.S. 
the lieagle. The aborigines of Patagonia wear a large 
mantle of guanaco skins, sewed together, which hangs 
loosely to their ankles, and adds so much to the bulkineii 

>(> Commonly b»t •rix>u«ou»^ called Magellan. 



8M pifpVhAu u»»mti, 

§f i\idr ttp\wtiftim§f ilmi U \§ m wmiUr ih^ h»^§ hmi 

irms in Qmm mMiiku mi^fn i\mn v^y M^hfitmUme^s 

U wi« #l»Ji. iionh(ki!*, ftint, )<^| lo (J*f I -p .»« t^f U«rir 

*^ gtft if'ii uh'M^^/ ^nyt f 'rit(Ui)f» Hi^"v, 'b#i A P«l^ 

m% fmi i'tit^ ^*tt(i^- Uff ifc'ft;" nif Inhi i$f » K^ <^* a m" r f ii«i<m i^ 4i»' 

h«i^t ^^ «ih'iv^ fiv fM^ r.jnr rir inhihdift^j iiw w^mffi 

ii#wn«tf^ tttn tftifjp Hh mmc^^mMivi^ ut mmt mid ^^rnmHf 
¥/h§m MVHNi^ hv\^M '^'i'^ Hfrt^iMaM^lb «^«|ft^««l«#4 i\m 

tt^fc \m\h^^' ♦fiii *l*pj^ w«fr«t if*ii4f*f i#fN lliwt* **<♦» fotf«4 l# 
1^ i\w mm.- 

(kpi§Ui King fdvm i\i§ t^^ptnn^ h^fi^Ui «i Mw«^ ^¥§ 
Hm imi inph§*i ana ti\n ippi i mw nmn mtlf ^titemiUng »{% 
f^i ¥/Uim i\impn*iimifi, nwt^nmi hv (y»pmin Hu$Um, wcrr^ 
in Mfi^Uif ti\f^ (tmi me in^U #m4 ihtw t\mfi¥f^ i Hfmnd 
the d*^Mi fmf fM mu inpU mh\ mm d^litl* i tmnnt tiw 
kintiiiUf^fppi (mitAn^\mmu\ iUfwt\u»n4fffi, c.»|H»Im Km% 

iwmi Mu\ M^Ui (if tmly tff iUt^tm tmtplp, h«^ mvt^piUtfmi 
i\m mifiiHkpn (^ f^mm tmnm h»vi^ttW«» i im m^gP*iUi^ ih#l 
ih« fif^PiiUm p^^mUm t^my >mv« \wmi « lur^rf tm'^ af 
pmpw\ iminy h tWif^mn mmUi t^ llff», m « m\%mf» hy 
muffkji^ ¥ihU iU^ tm^^Upm t^f ^iw^ku itiimi ¥^UkU \t$ 
§Wpti )« knt$¥/n i^ hwy^ inUpn p\»^i i\wi m^y mip ikp^ 
imnip^ in f>\m mui Um n\\ ti^Ui Ut Aip mip i*1f p^innip, 
(1npi»in Hina ttimt «»»ftM<«j, iUki, ttnm h mJr#^^ m U^m 
dttfJM^ ^pfy me ¥/mUpt hw\ h \wi (kyt ntkin^ tt^rtn the 
r^fi4\ ¥¥t^\uttMimi of i\m mtAf^intp nn H\mniiMn\^ fip\f*n4m\ 
in ih« l^tihf nn ttpiM ilpmiHUm it^Uef* p\tm*t mikU emttm 
iiie nHii¥P*i^ mm Hi a Hnk nkinnrnt u^ ** Umn ^ety kf^,"* 
TUin may im MutiUpf ^^nm «f iUeir Mnf^ itiUm tm 
** 0mk*^ hy t^fnm tmyl^M#f>)/ h Um \wm \\m ^w 
fe^fi#|M ^ il^ V^iikif/^mimi^ in i\m ^mni w^r« iSm niHiei^, 
md ¥%4\pd mnne nmU en^Unmiionn «w ** tju*' imiufs^mnt 
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INVENTION OF THE DI VINO-BELL. 

In ibe United States of America generally, and to i 
extent, in £ngland, the Invention of the Diving-bell had 
been attributed to Sir William Pbipps ; who was, however* 
one of the first persons who used the Bell advantageously, 
in recovering nearly 300,000/. treasure from a Spanivi 
wreck, near Uie Bahamas. The invenlirm, or the earliest 
use, of the Diving-bell, was upwards of a o<^ntury before the 
birth of Phipps ; the first instance of its use being at 
Cadiz, in the presence of Charles V., in 1538; whereas, 
Phipps was born at Remaguid, in America, in 1050. 
There is likewise a popular American opinion, that the 
Mulgrave family, of which the present head is the 
Marquess of Normanby. is descended from Sir William 
Phipps, which is a mistake ; the founder of the Mulgrave 
family being Phipps, one of the earliest explorers of the 
Arctic regions. 

Notwimstanding the great improvements made in Div- 
ing-bells, since their invention, we agree with Sir Geor]^ 
Bead, that, after ail precautions, a man in a diving-bell it 
eertainly in a state of awful dependence upon human aid: 
in case of the slightest accident to the air-pump, even a 
single stitch of the leathern hose giving wav, long befaie 
that ponderous vessd could be raised to the surface of 
the water, life must be extinct. 

THE ORRERY. 

TuE invention of this machine is often erroneously at- 
tributed to the Earl of Urrerv, from iu being named aflter 
his lordship. The origin of the term is thus given by 
M. Desaguliers, in his Covrte of ExperimrtUal Phil*sophyf 
4ta London, 1 734, i. p. 431. After sUting his belief that 
Mr. George Graham, about the year 1700, first invented a 
movement for exhibiting the motion of the earth about 
the sun at the same time that the moon revolved about the 
earth, he remarks: *' this machine being in the hands of 
the instrument- maker, to be tent with some of his own in- 
struments to Prince Eugene, be copied it, and made the 
first for the late Earl of Orrery, and then several others 
with additions of his own. Sir Richard Steele, who knew 
notldng of Mr. Graham*i machine, in one of hit Uifi»&R»r 

Y 
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tiong, thinking to do justice to the first encourager, u well 
At to the inventor of such a curioui instrument, called it 
an Orrerut and gave Mr. J. Rowley the prai«e due to Mr. 
Graham.^ 

TIIK " ZINC TREE.** 

It ia yulgarlv tuppoaed to be an efflorescence (A cryataU 
Maed line, which is exhibited by suspending a piece of 
that metal in a bottle containing pure water saturated with 
Mgar of lead : the real cause, however, is, that the lead is 
precipitated upon the zinc, so as to form that brilliant me- 
tallie leafage, which has been called, not inappropriately, 
the arbor piumln, or lead tree. 

PALSB ESTIMATUS OF NAVlOATIOIf. 

The crdinarv means for est! lating distances at sea are 
aobject to much uncertainty. To estimate the disUnce 
gone over by a vessel requires a knowledge of the etkei 
of currents, which act at once on the vessel and on the 
ios\ which sailors throw into the sea, and which serrea as 
a fixed point for them, from which they cotmt how maeh 
they advance in a given time ; commonly, half a minute. 
This motion is measured by means of a cord divided by 
knots, the intervals between which answer to the I20tn 
part of the hour. But when the vessel and the log are 
subjected to the action of the same current, the distance 
by whicli the vebsel exceeds the log, only indicates the 
relative cmicknes^ of the ship with respect to the current ; 
and we nave still (o determine the velocity which this 
current impresses at the i^ame time on the log and on the 
Teasel. Such is the principal origin of the differences, 
often very considerable, between the place where pilota 
think they are, according to the estimate of their routes, 
and that where the vessel really is. In consequence of 
these errors, the lands discovered by the Magalhaens, the 
Mendanas.and theQuiros, have beeti so ill-nlaced in longi- 
tude that geographers have had great ditficulty to ascertain 
them. We have seen, if we may say so, UttiomottM JtUt, 
so remarkable for tlieir beauty and riclies, and for the 
detailed description of tliem by their discoverer, Mendana, 
floating through nt*arly a quarter of the circumference of 
the globe. None of the navigators who went over tliese 
parts after him, beginning with Quhros, liu companion. 
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and who followed him immediatdyyeould break the charm 
which seemed to forbid mankind the acceis to a land, 
which the imagination, stimulated by obstaclefl, clothed in 
the most brilliant colours. More sober minds began to 
doubt their existence ; when Dalrymjple and Fleurien 
showed that they must be identical either with the New 
Britain of Dampier.or with the land of the Arsacides, and 
the adjacent isles visited by Bougainville and Surville. In 
the latter hypothesis, the latitudes first assigned to them 
were not very exact ; but the currents which go from east 
to west, in the great ocean, had accelerated very much, 
without his being able to perceive it, the vessel of Men- 
dana, wlio reckoned himself to be only I.'VOO Spanish 
leagues, or about 1700 marine leagues of France, from 
the coast of Peru, when he was really near 2,400*. 

IMPERFECTION OF NAUTICAL MAPS. 

What a Military Map is for the ground, Nautical 
Maps are for the seas : they even interest the physical geo- 
grapher, as they represent, though very imperfectly, the 
irregularities of the bottom of those basins coveretl with 
water, which occupy so vast a portion of the globe. The 
rocks, reefs, sand banks, scattered through the teas, are 
submarine mountains and hills ; and a complete knowledge 
of them would throw great light on the geography of the 
terrestrial mountains. Unfortunately, Nature seems to 
forbid the hope of our ever completing this part of 
geography. "Navigators," says the celebrated mariner. 
La Perouse, "can only answer for the routes they may 
have made, or the soundings they have taken; and it is 
possible, that, on the finest seas, they may have passed 
close beside banks or shoals where there were no breakers, 
that is to say, whose existence was not betrayed by the 
foam of broken waves." 

MISAPPLICATION OF GEOMETRICAL TERMS. 

In Physical Geography, what an abuse has been made 
of the appellations pyramidal, conical, and others of a 
similar kind ! Yet, what a striking difference is there 
between the winding or abrupt lines of our mountains* 
and the regularity of geometrical figures ! How often has 
the term crystallisation been employed to conceal die in- 
* Malto-Bnm'i Univenal Geography, b. vi. pp. 141— 2. 
y2 



\m ih§ nyfm\ of Ali^KAnd^fi ImH ^imbl^d mAiiy to 0u( 
knMU whi()h llit^y knt^w luo how (o unM§. In (lif^Abin^lff, 
AlmoM ^vt^ry (tiliitf iH()iyHml)liii)dj in Nnturp, Almoil ev^ry 
ihinK U irr^fiMkf in iM n^uf@. 

N*i|*1'WM«ANMAN WOHMI««<mfOIN iW OAVWttWHi 

Thh §AMiMiH whjph hnvi* |ifo^nM (h^^§ ^nvili^i, hnvfi 
iinqnt<iMon(iMy. tm<l ft ^ftlit^Ftt of AMilvity lo whi^h our 
obi^rvAMonH Ar§ I'ltr fVoni tii>ln|j (^omtnt^ninrnl^. Mftny 
fthenom^nn. |iAril@nlArly §Arth(|niikt)ii}| imm to indi^nie lh§ 
9Xiiil^§i» of inuc^l) fniir^ ^onHi(t§rf4UI^ pavIUm limn ihfm 
wbifih Ar^ known lo uh, Dnii (ht^ wIh^i ponrii§ we min 
immu^ In (o A^knowMp onr \mtpH nnA§i)nAlnmn@# wiih 
ih#ir nA(nr§. Wti no m^pr \hp In An Agf wh^n AihAna- 
NioA Kif(}h(<r <lAml to Ut^ntiHtiti i)it>^n)HprrAn^UA World •« 
If It^ \m\ myp\M thronglt It In pspry dlr^etlon. The 
HukmiPH Im now UAnMn>it ?ron« tlio \M\i\ of fi§len§§i Aiiii In 
h§ctomt> {\w p%^h\n{}tp i^Atfltnony of i'onmn§6 mAkeri. In 
CAVt^rnAi fr^qn^ntly tln^ ^m ^M<iAVAtlon Ia only th§ Aral 
y^Aillniltt lo Anotlntf nm(<h ilt^t^iit^r And lArg#f i Iml ibe 
dlntt^tmlonM of PAv^mii tiAvt) hprns nm§lt exAiifier Ated. Tbt 
UftiAt K(^ntn(*ky ('Mvi^rn l»« Mtntt^d At i^n or twelve inlleH 
In length. NeAr I'^mteflt^kt^lmll, In NnrwAy, APeording lo 
l^ontofittldAn, tln^fe U a haW Ittto witiph, if AloneA lie 
ihrown, two minnteH ApneMr to pU\m beloie they reAeh lite 
bottont i fioin whit^h i( \m^ W^n (lont^lndt^d, tbAl ibe defilb 
WfiN npwAnlN of 1 l.tioo tWi, Anuing the nnmerooN ^AvernM 
of C'ArnioJM, tlmt of Adt^Uhf^rg Im »iAld lo Atfhrd a iiubler- 
fM\pM\ waIK of two \p^piPtii liiit tItU (iontfintAtioni of fAlber 
loo entl»n()lftMM<i m wiUf^ii mjoiicM to tie oonHrnted. Hir 
ItonHiliry I^Avy detti^iitieM tin) grotto of MAddAleoAi At 
AdeUWg, AM '' toMoy hnndred tt>et bt^low the Aorl^^ee/* 
where ♦U (Mt^t ndght iipiiwlnly i»lAee ihe |»AlAee of ibe 
King of the UnonteM/' 

vwf.oonv 0*" wAi*5n wn»ri»af,tj )^ 'i^h nh^mi'. 

Wis Are not nwAie tltAt Any (Mi|ndAr notion Im more ex- 
tenMlvfly dllf\t»i('d entong inillt^rM, (ilningh trmny of lliem 
nmy nol hflieyri In Id) ilmn ihAt whii^h AMeiiheA a grenter 
Vefoeltv In the Mghi ttmn in tht< iUy to a WAler^wbeel 
iMuler tne AAn»e hpttd, Why ihpre MhonId he Any diftfer* 
*«iu'ej none of thp hellpvprw in this doeiiine Imve ever b«m 
Mp AAtl»fH()torily to eA|)lAln: Ta HFgne AgAlnnl It Iian 
hpt^n (\ttllei ht^eAntxi eAfly |nej(otii<0 wmh Mtrtinger iltAit tht^ 
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poweri of reaion; and, tberefore, no other way remained 
tbiu could prove efll^ctual, but to bring it to the test of ex- 
periiitent For tbia labour we are indebted to ProfcMor 
Ckaveland. His aiateroent, which foUowa, ia contained 
in a letter to Profcaaor Silliinan, and publklied in the 
American Journal of Science and the ArU : — *' In a former 
letter, I mentioned tlie opinion exiating in tliia part of the 
country, that aaw-roilla move faater during the night than 
the day. 1 he explanation usually given by the worxmen ia, 
that the air becumea heavier after sunset. I selected a fine 
day in Au^t, and requested tlixt ail the roillgatca might 
remain stationary for twelve hours. At two o'dock p.m. 
I suspended a barometer in the mill ; the prcMure of the 
atmosphere waa er|Ual to SO* 19 inches ; tlie temperature of 
the water juat before it patscd the mill gate was IT Fahr. 
The log was then detached from the saw, and the number 
of revolutions of the wheel, being repeatedly counted bv 
difoent persons, was ninety-six in a minute. At mio- 
night, I again visited the same mill. Tlie barometer stood 
at ^'26 indies, tlie prcMure of the atmospliere having in- 
creased seven'hundredihs of an inch. Ihe temperature 
of the water waa l'i% the same aa at the preceding obser- 
vation, although H had been a little higher duiTng the 
afternoon. The log beiikg detached as before, the wheel 
waa found to revolve precisely niiiety-»is times in a mi- 
nute, showing the same velocity as at tlie preceding noon. 
The depth of the water was the same during both experi- 
ments. The workmen were satisfieil that the result of the 
esperiment was correct, but still they seemed to beliera 
that it would be diffinrent in a cloudy night *•" 

DECBPnvB jippejiiiAXCfs OP WAvea. 

Ip we observe the Waves continually approadiinij; the 
shore, we must be convinced that thb apparent motjoo if 
not one in which the water haa any share : for were it so, 
the waters of thesea would soon be heaped upon the shores 
and wimld inundate the adjacent country : but wo lar Irom 
the waters partaking of the apparent motion of the waves 
in approaening the shore, thia motion of the waves eonti- 
nues, even when the waters are retiring. If we observe • 
flat strand when the tide is ebbing, we shall still find the 
waves moving towards the shoie'l'. 

f Dr.] 
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MBSSOTINTO UNQRAVINO. 

Ths dUoovery of tlie art of Kngraving in Meiiotinta 
hai been a sulject of Home controvetny and misrepreientt- 
tion, and has otdy l)een recently cleared up. The account 
commonly given of its discovery is. that Prince Kupert» 
observing one morning a soldier engagcil in cleaning rrom 
his musket the rust which the nignt-dew had occasioned, 
and perceiving ui)on it, as he thou^t, some resemblance to 
A figure ; it occurred to him whether or not, by corroding 
or grounding a plate all over in a manner resembling the 
rust, he miglu not afterwards scrape awav a design upon 
it, from which impressions might he obtained. In aliort, 
it is said that he tried and succeeded, and thus became the 
inventor of Mezxotinto Kngravlng. This anecdote obtained 
currency from its being related by Lord Orford, in his 
celebrated work upon the Arts ; as well as fVom the avi« 
dity with which origins of tlie arts are set down aa the 
results of accident. 

l*hc tliscovery has likewise been claimeil for Sir Chris- 
topher Wren ; nut his cotnnuinication to the Royal So- 
ciety on the subject is of date four years subsequent to the 
date of the rRriiest of the mezzotrnto plates engraved by 
Prince Rupert. Still, the pretensions of the Prince arc 
alike invalid ; for he was guilty of an net of meanness in 
imponing upon John Kvelyn, and this to the extent of 
allowing a man of his high character to impose, in turn, 
however unconsciously, upon the world, by claiming for 
Prince Rupert the honour of an invention to which the 
Prince well knew all the while that he had no title. 

The real inventor of this art was i.ouis von Siegen, a 
lieutenant colonel in the serviceof the Landgrave of ll ease 
Oassel, from whom Prince Runert learnetl the secret when 
in Holland, and brought it with him to I ngland, when he 
came over n second time in the suite of Charles If. Some 
curious and very rare prints recently purchased on the 
Continent, and now deposite<l in the British Museum, 
place the claims of Von Siepen beyond doubt. In this 
collection is a portrait of the Princess Amelia Kliiabeth of 
HesKe, dated 16tM, which \fi fifteen t^eaii nnifi'in$' to the 
earliest of Prince Uupert*s dates. Iti the same collection, 
is another curious work by Von Siegtn, a portrait of the 
Queen of Bohemia, dated 16 19, which plaoM the question 
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beyond all dispute Tliere is likewise still another plate 
by Von Siegen, which bears the most conclusive evioenoe 
of its having been produced in the very infancy of the art ; 
besides which, is tne fact that Von Siegen frequently at- 
tached the words **primvt inventor*^ to his works*. 

THE TERM RILIEVO. 

This term, improperly spelt Relievo, as applied to sculp- 
ture, signifies the representation of any object projecting 
or standing forth from the plane on, and commonly out of 
which, it IB formed. Of rilievos there are three kinds — 
hatio, viezztt, and atio : the first is, when the projection it 
less than one- half of the natural thickness, such as is seen 
on coins or metials ; the second, when one-half of the 
figure emerges ; the third, when the figure is so completely 
salient, that it adheres to the plane only by the narrow 
strip. 

koah's ark. 

TiiRAE is much difference of opinion about the form of 
the Ark "made" by Noah, previous to the Flood. The 
common figures are given under the impression that it was 
intended to be adapted to progressive motion; whereas, 
no other object was sought tnan to construct a vessel which 
should float for a given time u|K)n the water. For this 
purpose, it was not necessary to place the ark in a sort of 
boat, as in the common figures ; and we may be content 
with the simple idea which the text gives,—' namely, that 
of an enormous oblong box, or wooden house, divided into 
three stories, apparently with a sloping roof. Indeed, 
Noah*s Ark was so named from its supposed resemblance 
to an ark or chest ; by which name it occurs both in the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon versions of the passage in Luke 
xvii. 27. WicRf, in this passage, instead of Ark, reads 
ship ; and hence may have arisen the Popular Error of 
representing Noah's Ark in the form of a huge boat or 
vessel In the north of England, to the present day, the 
word ark is used for the dicst which is employed for 
containing meal. 

How few readers are aware of the identity of the dimen- 
sions of N oah's house upon the waters with those of the 
stupendous steamships that are at this moment ploughing 
the Atlantic Ocean ! Yet, such is shown in a vohime by 
♦ Abridged from the Pwmy Cjrclop«dU, voci MMSotintc. 
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;i u« ^wi wiv whim vMitive prchofn and directirtiw tre 
•Hainiv uiil ••.^r.«:t\|v .aiil .tnwn hy the Almiofhry hinmif, 
.n ai'-rainf »!i«! ••rni^ nr.HHir.W* frt the mearunc ear^idty. 
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iHi-^hr u' ■> -hirv imhit*." Vhw pniuia^ of Hnly Writ « 
•f^,- r»ww'<^riJi» inii hiw Aiwiy« engriOTtI the attention of 
ii':e-K;rir -runi : ninn? nii^umlarly «. when in wr^rkinar<me 
•III- -i"!!!.-*!:** ""ii' h«» Ai-ic. « therein laid ilown. both hy Jirifh- 
■xierw iii.t ..jxanrhmfi. rhe ^mmint of hiirthen in CAnn«ji^ 
K yr.K-.^iv rhe ^me. B*itrhi!« pafwafl[e han lately received 
ui .iii4'.ir:iin.ti ^r.muiiH, .w well ah a Atrikinp^ pronf cf itA 
Mr-vr «nii Tit* 7,r.n«-.pii» i*. -MivhniMinflr. thro^n^h the 
.init;';m«»:'.r^iir ;.• -.?* hi-.v t.r.% *oi«^,.ii.i ve»»e!A, the Orfii 
4 *...••! m,: •;!«» r:-:*. <//.-*«■■. ri.e nroporrional part r>f 
Mese -»ni:iA v^•-r -.'.v.-ijviy ',-.,* -sa.w ^s rhn«e laid rlrir^n 
vr "hi* vr.<:."uv ..-.r. -.r ■.".i'^ Ar*/C. Thi«* h;«ppy ev^nt \\m 
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:li«» A iiv ■.!!:* ry .v.m««^!J* v* hi^ serv^n' N.'^ah, were a% mxicn 
:nr«»ni:i»ii :'.■«• rr. an "■* m^rha;.i.-al p\\,\f xA rnl^. as the croM 
btw <j.'.**i» r-rt^r. vt f.->rrii f.r J.i* T.,(ven\ p^uifjance and go- 



I^ the ac*v.ur.t of \\\e tXe^u rHon of the five Cities of 

the Pl*in. the text*, "f^he Ji^ram? a p,iilar of Mit," dofrs 

n'-.t fd any ^wmd for the rominofi imnrc^ftion, Otat 

heranr.e a fttatiie of rook %n\\. The w-rd ren- 

MlUr," denotes, generally, any fixed object, and 

rl '"JWlt," denotes alao bitumen. 80 the text 

to denote, that the woman waa overwhelmed 

iching matter, which formefl a mound owr 

* 0^n^«, thttp. xix. T. W. 
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her, and fixed her where she stood. The *' pillar of salt" 
is one of the wonders which travellers have been in the 
habit of looking for in this district; and maiwes of salt 
have, accordingly, been shown them, but in such different 
situations as to manifest that the natives were imposing 
upon them foi the sake of their money*. 

Professor Daubeny, in his work on Volcanoes, explains 
the above phenomenon with more scientific precision 
than the writer in the preceding note. The Professor 
supposes that volcanic agency was the physical instrument 
employed by the Almighty to destroy tne five Cities of the 
Plain ; that the halt or Dead Sea, arose either from the 
subsidence of the plain, or from the damming of the 
Jordan by a current of lava ; that the showers of fire and 
brimstone were occasioned by the fall of volcanic ejections ; 
and, (agreeing in this with Mr. Henderson, the celebrated 
missionary traveller in Iceland), that Lot's wife, lingering 
behind her friends, may have b^n fintt suffocated, and then 
incrusfed with saline and other volcanic materials. 

LOOKING BACK. 

The supNerstition of the 111 Luck of Ixx)king Back, or 
returning, is nearly as old as the world itself; liaving, 
doubtless, originated in Lot ** having looked back from 
behind him,'' when he was led, with hb family and cattle, 
by an angel outside the doomed City of the Plaint. 
<< Whether walking or riding, the wife was behind her 
husband, according to a usage still prevalent in the East, 
where no woman goes before or beside her husband." Mr. 
lioberts, in his curious (hiental lliustraHftns, remarks, that 
it is considered exceedingly unfortunate in Hindoostan 
for men or women to look back when they leave their 
house. Accordingly, if a man goes out, and leaves some- 
thing bf hind him which his wile knows he will want, she 
does not call him to turn or look back, but takes or sends 
it after him ; and if some great emergency obliges him to 
look back, he will not then proceed on the tmstneat be 
was about to transact. If we mistake not, some similar 
feeling is entertained in some paru of England, though 
not carried so far into operation^." 

• Sotf to the PIctortol Bible, p. BO, 

t Geneef*, cbsp. xfx., y. SS. 
t Xotca to the PSctorfaU Bible, p. f 0. 
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VII.— NATURAL III81X)liy. 



KADULOUl ANIMAIOI OV TIIK ANOIKNTt* 

Tiix greater number of these Animali hate a |mrely 
mythological origin, ai is unequivocally denoted by the 
detcriptiuni given of theni ; and, in alniott all of them, we 
•ee merely the different parta of known animals united by 
an unbridled imagination, titid in oontradiatinciioa to 
erery establishetl law of Nature. 

Tliose which have been invented by the poetical fancy 
of the Greeks have, at leant, some grace and eleganoe in 
their compositions, resembling the fantastic decomtiona 
which are still observable on the ruins of some ancient 
buildings, and which have been multiplied by the fertile 
ffenius of Uaphael in his imintings. Learned men may 
be permitte<l to employ their time and ingenuity in at- 
tempts to decipher the myotic knowledge conceale<l under 
the forn) of the Sphynx of Thebes, the Pegasus of Thet- 
saly, the Minotaur of Crete, or the Chimera of ICpirus; 
but it would be lolly to expect seriously to And such mon« 
sters in Nature. VVe might as well endeavour to iind tlio 
animals of Daniel, or the beasts of the ApocalviMie, in 
some hitherto unexplored reeesxes of the globe. Neither 
can we look for the mythological animala of the Peru- 
vians, — creatures of n still bolder imagination, — such aa 
the Marluhorr, or deittroyer of men, having a human head 
on i\\v body of a lion, and the tail of a scorpion* ; tlie 
piffin, or gudrdiun of hidden treasures, halt eagle and 
half lion f ; or the ('artaxonon, or wild ass, armed with a 
loutf horn on its foiehead %, 

Ctesifts, who reports these us actual living animals, hat 
been looke<l upon hy some authors as an inventor uf 
fabltHi; whereas, he only attributes real existence to 
hieroglyphicul representations. The strange couiikmU- 
tions of fancy have been seen in modern times on the 
ruins of l^ersepulisjk- Jt is probable that their hidden 

>* riiii. vill. SI.'-.ArUtot.^l'liotll llllil.. ni't. 1^,^VU: lndlo.-JKll«n. 
Aiiliit. 1. \ AIWmx, Aitiiii. 

X lit. xvl. 9U.-l'Uutn Ullil. ui-l. 7^— ('ti">. Indio. 

I I.O liriin. Y(iy. In MuHoovy. l*or«lii. ntul IiiUtn. vol. II. 8oo aI«o tho 
OeriDnn wurk by M. llcwron, ou Uie Cvintuoros of the Anvlonta. 
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meaning! may never be atoerttined ; but, at all eventt, we 
are quite certain that tliey were never intended to be re- 
prettentationii of real animals. 

Agatharcides, another fabricator of animalu, drew hiii 
information, in all probability, from a similar Hource. The 
monuments of ancient Kcypt still furnisli us with numer- 
ous fantastic representations, in which the parts of dif- 
ferent kinds of creatures sre strangely comhine(^— men 
with the heads of animals, and animals with the heads of 
men; which gave rise to ( 'yno(^ihal%t Satyrs, and Sphynxea. 
The custom of exhibiting' in tne same sculpture in bas- 
relief, men of very different heights, of making kings and 
conquerors gigantic, while their subjects and vsssals are 
represented us only a fourth or a Hfih part of their site, 
muKt have given rise to tlie fable of the Pigmies. In 
some corner of these monuments, Agatharcides must have 
discovered his (varnivorous Bidl, whose mouth, extending 
from ear to ear, devoured every otl)er animal that came in 
his wuy«^. Hut a naturalist will scarcely iicknowledge the 
existence of any such animal, since Nature has never 
joined cloven hoofs and horns with teeth adapted for 
cutting and devouring animal food. 

Imaginary animals are likewise to be found among 
every oeople where idolatry bus not yet acquired aome de- 

Sree or retinement ; indeed these animals are their idola. 
iut, is there any one who could possibly pretend to dis- 
cover, amidst the realities of animal nature, what are thua 
so plainly the productions of igt)orance and superstition? 
And yet, somu travellers, influenced by a desire to make 
themselves famous, have gone so far aa to pretend that 
they saw these fancied beings; or, deceived by a slight 
resemblance, into whicii they were too careless lo inquire, 
tliey have identified tliesc with creatures that actually 
exist. In their eyes, large l)aboons, or monkeys, have be^- 
come cyuotrphalii and Sphynxes, real men with long taila. 
It is thus that Saint Augustin imagined he had seen a 
S»tyr. 

Ileal animals, observed and described with inaccuracy, 
may have givcu rise to some of these ideal monsters Thui, 
we can have no doubt of ilie existence of tlio hyena^ 

>l> rhotll UlbU, art SAO.— Afatharoid. Bxcsrp. HUt., cap< a9.-JBUaB. 
Axilni. xvU. 44.— Win. vJli. 9 
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although the back of tlUi animal be not lunported by a 
gingle bone, ami although it dooi noi change its iex yearly, 
a» aHegeii by Pliny. rerhapH, the Carnivorous Bull may 
have only Wen the two-horned rhinoceroi, falsely dc- 
icribed. 

Thig very luminoui and interesting dltqniiition haa 
been loniewnat abridged from Cuvier's celebrated Eajy 
on ihe Tlmufif of the h'nrth. To this we may add that tlie 
tales of the Anthropophagi are as old as Pliny, and were 
rMuscitated bv Ualeigh, in his account of ICl Dot^do. 
** 'I'he fables of the sum>osed natural deHciency of beard in 
the AmoricauB, the ^Syrens. Centaurs, and others of the 
same stamp," says Hlumenbach, '* can only be excused 
by the simjile, easy, credulity of our ancestors.** 

The existence of tlie (liraffb wus formerly received as 
fabulous, on uccount of the absence of that animal firom 
Kurope for three centuries and a half; whence the ac- 
counts of its extraordinary heijp^ht and apparent dispro|M)r* 
tions, caused it to he classed with the luncotua, sphynxes, 
&c., of ancient naturalists and poets. 

GIANTS. 

Tii» belief in the cxinteiice of (iiunts appears to have 
been founded upon ho ninny seeming evidences of au- 
thority, that, in the fondneNs of man for wonders, it is not 
surprising that ho has, nearly to our own times, enter- 
tained thirt fallacy. 

First among the circumstances which have fostered 
this belief, U the very common opinion, that in the earliest 
ages of the worhi, men were or gi^aler stature than at 
present. Pliny observes of the hunian height (vii. 1^), 
that ** the whole raceof mankind is daily beconunffimaller;'* 
a moat alarming prospect if it had been true. Tint all the 
statements macle on tnis subject, tend to convince uh that 
the human form has not degenerated, and that men of the 
present age are of the same stature as in the beginning of 
the world. In the Hist place, though we read b >tn in 
sacred and profane history of Giants, yet they were at tlie 
time of their existence esteemed as wonders, and far above 
the ordinary proportions of mankind. All the remains of 
the human l)ody, an bones, (and particularly the teetli,) 
which have been found unchanged in the most ancient 
ruins and burial-places, demonstrate this point clearly. 
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The oldest coffin, or rather sarcophagus, in the world, it 
that found in the great pyramid of Pgypt, and is scarcely 
six feet and a half long. From looking also at the height of 
mummies which have been brought to this country, we 
must conclude that the people who inhabited Egypt two or 
tliree thousand years ago, were not superior in siie to the 
present inhabitants of that country. Neither do the in- 
ferences from the finding of ancient armour, as helmets or 
breast* plates, or from buildings designed for the alxxle 
and accommodation of men, concur in strengthening the 
proofs of any diminution of stature in man. 

Passing over the fables of the Giants of nrofane history, 
we come to their mention, in Scripture, berore the Flood, 
in the sixth chapter of Genesis, vi. 4: (** there were Giants 
in the earth in those days**;) where, the Hebrew word 
Nep/tilim does not signify Giants, as commonly translated, 
but violent men. Some think that instead of Giants in 
stature, monsters of rapine and wickedness were intended 
to be represented ; anu Dr. Johnson savs, ihat the idea of 
a Giant is always associated with sometning fierce, brutal, 
and wicked. The context in the next verse, that *' the 
wickeilness of man was great in the earth," renders the 
above interpretation more probable than any relation to 
the stature of man. In the thirteenth chapter of Numbers, 
V. :3d, the reference to '* the Giants, the sons of Anak, which 
came of the Giants," implies the family ot Anakim to 
have been men of great stature, and the context states cir- 
cumstances ot comparison, in the people being as grass- 
hoppers in their sight ; still, the fears oi^the spies may have 
magnified the dimensions of this family into the gigantic. 

The notion of the existence of Giants formerly, has^ 
also, in many instances, been founded on the discovery of 
the bones of different large animals belonging to extinct 
species, which have been ascribed to human subjects of 
extraordinary stature. The bones of an elephant have 
even been figured and described by Buffon as remains of 
human Giants, in the supplement to his classical work. 
The extravagance of such suppositions has- been com- 
pletely exposed by geologists, and the supposed fossil re- 
mains of gigantic human bones are proved to have 
belonged to the Megatherium and Paiaothetium, and 
other individuals: whidi certainly proves that in remote 
ages there existed animals of much larger dimensions than 
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any now in being, thouffh we have no reason to luppose 
that this variety extended to our own ipeciei. 

In more moJem timet, the belief in Gianti haa been 
fostered by tbe exaggerated accounts of the colossal sta- 
ture of the Patagonians, such as liave been already ex* 
plained*. Bluinenbach observes : " the supposed Patago- 
nian giants have sunk, in tlie relations of travellers from 
Magalhaens* time down to our own, from 12 feet to 7 
feet, and at bent are but little taller than any other men 
of ffood staturet." 

The practice of associating certain stupendous pheno- 
mena of Nature with Giants hat, doubtless, strengthened 
belief in them, especially in the minds of the young : the 
*' Giants' Causewiiy/' in Antrim, is an example. Indeed, 
the majority of such phenomena, which strike the be- 
holder with their magnitude, have been referred by igno- 
rant persons to Giants, or ** the Devil." Such are '< the 
Devil't Punchbowl,'* in Hampahire ; " the DeviPs Arrows," 
in Yorkshire; and **ihe Devil's Jumnt," a conspicuous 
group of barren and somewhat conical nills in Surrey, ap- 
parently the remaining portion of a stratum of sand re- 
duced by abrasion to their present irregular form. Crom- 
lechs and other huge stones, and liarruws, or burial-places 
of heroes and even Stonehenge itself, have probably caused 
the existence of (liants to linger in the minds of weak per- 
sons, until an acquaintance with geology has enabled them 
to trace these phenomena to natural causes. 

Coleridge hat appositely exposed the fallacy of tlie be- 
lief in Giants, by iutagining a traveller in some unpeople 
part of America to be attracted to the mountsin burial-place 
of one of the primitive inhabitants. He digs into ir, and 
findii that it contains the boneti of a man of mighty stature ; 
and he is tempted to give way to the belief, that aa there 
were Giants in those days, to that all men were Gianta. 
But, a second and wiser thought may suggest to him, that 
this tomb would never have forced itself upon his notice, 
if it had not contained a hotly that was distinguished from 
others; that of a man who had been selected aa a chieftain 
or ruler for the very reason that he surpassed the rest of 
his tril)e in stature, and who now lies thus conspicuously 
hihumed unon the mountain-top, while the bones of his 
followers are laid unobtrusively together in Uie plain below. 

* Bee page 3111. 
t Manual of Ihe Blementu of Natural History, p. 30. 
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ptenathm in at once brief anfl mihfkeiory. If # 
'' The fmlien iUilnooeroii tflbrdf • trnnuhMh inattmt 
of the obelrucrionii which the progrew at knowhdgt mm 
mlikr, end the groM abenrdhlef which not vnfnqumim 
remilt from the wrong application of a nain«« ThkanliMl 
to whcMMf horn the Mipemtition of th« P«ralaiia and Afab 
hat In all age* attrihute^l peeullar rlrtnea*, becamo 1 
to the Greek* through the deacriptlon of Ctoiat, • < 



Umn phyiilcian of that nation, who appcarB to bare nddd 
at the court of I'eraia in the time of the yoanapcr Cftm, 
abotit HH) yean before the birth of Chrlat« Htt m 



though mixed up with a great deal of eradakmeabMrditf, 
eontainsairery valuaMe and perfectly recognbttblo dcwrfp' 
tion of the lihinoceroa, under the ridlculoof tiamc, bowcfir, 
of the /fidian A»» ; and aa he attributed to it s whole hoof 
like the horMr, and a aingle horn in the fon^Mad, apeaoli- 
tion required but one atop further to produce ihc ttMam 
Unicorn, audi aa it appcara in the AoYal Anna of Aif' 
land, and audi aa it baa retalne<] ita hcid on popular Cfa* 
dulity for the lent two thounand yearaj-.'' W# auapaet that 
Heraldry, with ita anitnal abaurditiea, haa contributed 
more to the propagation of error reapecting the natunl 
world, than any other Npecica of minreprenentatlon. 

It uliould 1n! added, that the Hev. John Campbell, in 
hia '/'ravi'li in Snith Afiira, (vol. ii. p. VOi,) deacribc* tbc 
heaf] of ancHhcr animal, wliicli, aN far aa the horn la con- 
eernrd, wenm to j-pj»ro«rli nearer than the common rhino- 
ceros to the Unicorn of the ancienta. While, in the 
Machow trrritorr, the llottentottibrouglit to the trareller 
a heail different from that of any rhinoceroa that had pre* 
Ylotifily lM*en killed. '' The common African Rhinoceroi 
haft a crmiked horn resembling a cock h spur, which ri««i 
alM>iJt nine or ten inchea alKirc the noac, and inclinca 
backward ; immediately Wliind which ia a atraight thick 
horn. Hut the head they brought, hafl a atraight horn 
projecting three feet from the forehead, about ten Incbei 
alxivc the tip of the noae. The nriTJection of thia great 
horn rcry much rcfiemblcA that or the fanciful Unic^irn in 
the lirltiah arma. It liaa a amall thick horny aub^tance 
eight inchea long, immediately lM;hind it, and which can 

* Hf9 pniftt 774. 
Mr. ifftittry ; Vr. ttoyWn Nfttural Iflvt^TX «/f th« inffiiitiixi*n Mffun- 
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pUuAtiiin U ftt once brief And Mtlifiietory. Ih ohufirw^n 
'' Tlie Indiftii Uhimcerm aflfbrdt • remArkiibU insraner 
of tbo (ibitructiofiM which the nrogrMt of knowloclge may 
auff^r, and tlie gro«i abtiiirditUi whieh not unfroqtumUy 
reault from (lie wrong application of a name, Thia »tif mal, 
to whoie horn the iiui>eriitition of tlie I'emiana and Araba 
liM in all ageii attriliuied |)eeuliar virtuea*. beeamo known 
to the GreeU through tlie deacrlption of Cteniaa, a ctmIU' 
lou« phyHician of that nation, who a)meani to havit reaiUed 
at the court of PerMia in the time of the younger Cynu, 
about UHt yearii before the birth of CiirUt. Hm acemint, 
tbougti mixrd up with a great deal of creduloua abaurdity, 
oontAinaa very vuluabU and perfectly reeognixtble deacrip* 
tion of the llhinoceroa, under the ridiculoua name, however, 
of the Itithfin Ant \ and aa lie attributed to it a whob hoof 
like the horne, and a aingle horn in the forehead, apeeuU- 
tion required but one atep further to produce the f«bukma 
Unh:orn, audi aa it anpeara in the Uoval Arma of ICug« 
land, and such an it baa retained ita liold on pofmlar er»' 
dulity for the laat two thousand yearaf ." We auapeet tUtt 
Heraldry, widi iu animal abaurditiea, baa contribuUNj 
mure (o the propH^^ation of tstwr respecting tlie natural 
worhl, than any other Hpedea of miiire|>re»entatlon. 

It shuuld be added, that the liev. John Campbell, hi 
hia 'irutwd in Snuth Aj'iiiu, (vol. ii, n. V&4,) deacribea tbe 
heail of anulher animal, wliieh, aa (ar aa tlie horn ia con- 
cerned, seema ui tippruach nearer than thecunimon rhino- 
cerub tu the liidi'uru of the aiicieiita. While, in tbe 
Machow territory, the Ifottentotn brought to tile traveller 
a heail di(fi;rent from that of any rhinoceroa that had pro* 
vioubly l)een killed. ** The common African UhinoeoriM 
haa a crooked horn reHembliiig a cock'a spur, which ri»ai 
aliout nine or ten iiichea aliove the noae, and Inclinca 
backward; hiimediately behind which ia a straight thick 
horn, liut the heail they brought, had a atriMght horn 
projecting three feet from the nireheail, about ten inebea 
above the tip of the nose. The iirojcjction of thia great 
horn \tiry nmch restJiiibles that or the fanciful Unleorn in 
the liritish arms. It has a amall thick horny aub«tttnee 
eight inchea long, immediately behind it, and which can 

Mr. ligUUy ; Mr. ni»>lti'« NfiturKl IfUtirfx uf Iha lllift»U^an Wuau- 
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Hardly be observed on the animal at the distance of 100 
yards ; so that this species must look like a Unicom, (in 
the sense ' one-hornca/) when running in the field.* The 
autl)or adds : ** the animal is considered by naturalists^ 
since the arrival of the skull in London, to be the Unicorn 
of the ancients, and the same that is described in Job 
xxxix." A fragment of the skull, with tlie horn, is depo- 
sited in the Museum of the London Missionary Society. 

rilE MERMAID. 

Thk absurd notion, ** that there are Mermen and Mer- 
maids, half man or woman, and the remainder fish," was 
of long standing, but is now exploded. " Few eyes,** says 
Sir Tliomas Browne, " have escaped the picture of Mer- 
maids, (for he does not admit tneir existence,) that is, 
according to Horace, this monster with woman's head above 
and fishy extremity below ; and these are conceived to 
answer the shape of the ancient Syrens that attempted 
upon Ulysses. VVhich, notwithstanding, were of another 
description, containing no fishy composure, but made up 
of man and bird ; tlie humane mediety variously placed, 
not only above, but below." Sir Thomas is, on the con- 
trary, inclinetl to refer the Mermaid to Dagon, the tutelary 
deity of the Philistines, which, according to the common 
opinion, was half human and half fish — that is, with a 
human female bust and a fish-like termination : thougli 
the details of this fish- idolatry are very confined and con- 
jectural. 

The progress of zoological science has long since de- 
stroyed the oelief in the existence of the Mermaid. If it« 
upper structure be human, with lungs resembling our own, 
how could such a creature live and breathe at the bottom 
of the sea, where it is stated to be? for our own most ex- 
pert divers are unable to stay under water more than half 
ail hour. Suppose it to be of the cetaceous class, it could 
only remain under the water two or three minutes toother, 
without rising to the surface to take breath ; and if this 
Avere the case with the Mermaid, would it not be oftener 
seen i 

The olden accounts of the taking of Mermaids are too 
absurd for quotation : but it is triuy surprising that the 
exhibition of a pretended Mermaid in London, lo lately 
as in 1822, should have caught thousands of dupes $ 300 
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or 400 of whom pdd daily one ibiUmg each for the indnk 
gence of their credulity. The impoeturc wae, however, 
too ffroM to lait long; and it was aacertained to be the 
dried skin of the head and shoulders of a monkey, attached 
renr neatly to the dried skin of a fish of the saunon kind, 
witn the head cut off; the compound figure being stuffed 
and highly Tarnished, the better to deceive the eye. This 
ffrotesque object was taken by a Dutch vessel from on 
Doard a native Malacca boat ; and, from the reverence 
shown to it by the sailors, it is sunpoHcd to have represented 
the incarnation of one of the idol-gods of the Molucca 
Isbnds. Tiie Chinese and Japanese are very skilful in 
dressing up such matters ; and this was, doubiless, a mo' 
nufaclure ot the 1 ndian Seas *. 1 1 is remarkable that another 

£retended Mermaid shown in Holland is stated to have 
sen brought from Japan: this specimen, has but one 
fin at the tail, so that if the object was ever in the water, 
its head must have been, at all times, lower than any other 
part. Both specimens are, however, so unsightly as to 
reduce Dryden's " fine woman ending in a fish's tafl,** to 
a witty fancy. 

The existence of Mermaids has, however, been attested 
by so many witnesses^ as to induce us to seek for the means 
by which they have, doubtless, been imposed on. Most 
of these observers have known but little of natural history^ 
and many of them have been superstitious seamen, who 
have, in all probability, mistaken tor a Mermaid a Dugong, 
which, of all the cetuaecc approaches the nearest in form to 
man ; and which, when its head and breast are raised 
above the water, and its pectoral fins, resembling hands, 
are visible, might easily be taken by tlie above observers 
for a semi-human being. 

We have omitted to state that the Mermaid is related to 
nave been seen using a comb and toilet-glass, which ac- 
cessories to the fable, together with the or^in of tlie crea- 
ture, 6ir George Head thus ingeniously attempU to expUin 
*n his popular liorne Tmir : — 

The resemblance of the Seal or Sea-calf to the calf con- 
sists only in the voice, and the voice of the calf is certainly 

* It In but Justice to Ntnto, that tli« Rdltor of the Literary OatttU wm 
one of the flnt, If not the flrvt Jounwllst. to expoie tbs fabrlofttfcm of 
the Mermaid of 1819 ; which other lOH fftf aolouf ObMrVfTi wtrt indtiMd 
to reford iw a UAtural wonder { 
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not dissiniilar to that of a man; therefore, the connexion 
of the seal to humanity is, perhaps, farther preserved by the 
Greek word 'signifying a man, being <f>ws, and a seal <f>wKfi» 
But the claws of the seal, as well as the hand, are lilce a 
lady*8 back hair-comb; wherefore, altogether, supposing 
the resplendence of sea- water streaming down its polished 
neck on a sun-shiny day the substitute for a looking-glass, 
we arrive at once at the fabulous history of the marine 
maiden, or Mermaid, and the appendages of her toilet." 

After so many exposures of tne absurd belief in Mer- 
maids, we certainly did not expect to find any person in 
Europe weak enough to report the existence of one of 
these creatures to an eminent scientific body. Yet such 
has been the case: for, on June 22, 1840, the First Secre- 
tary of the Ottoman Embassy at Paris addressed a note 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, stating, seriously, that 
his father, who is in the Admiralty department of Con- 
stantinople, had recently seen a Mermaid, while crossing 
the Bosphorus ; which communication caused a great desd 
of hilarity ! 

THE PH(ENIX. 

Sir Thomas Browne devotes a chanter to the ancient 
history of this '* wonder of the world," commencing— 
" That there is but one Phoenix in the world, which after 
many hundred yeai's bumeth itself, and from the ashes 
thereof ariseth up another, is a conceit not new, or altoge- 
ther popular, but of great antiquity ; not only delivered by 
humane authority but frequently expressed also by holy 
writers ... All which notwithstanding, we cannot pre- 
sume the existence of tliis animal ; nor dare we afhrm 
there is any Phoenix in nature." Sir Thomas then shows 
there to be no " ocular describer," and that Herodotus, who 
" led the story unto the Greeks, plainly saiih, he never 
attained the sight of any, but only in the picture." A 
number of erudite guesses are added ; such as, " that the 
Phoenix was a Bird of Paradise, and alike the emblem of 
the Kesurrection and the Sun:** again, "that it was a 
palm-tree, and that it was only a mistake upon the ho- 
monymy of the Greek word Pcenix, which signifies also a 
palm-tree.'* The common story may be told in a few 
words : — The Phwnix was thought to abide one hundred 
years in the deserts of Arabia, and at the expiration of 
z2 
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ibftt period to appear In the Temple of the Son §t Heli»' 
poUf, fall upon uie blazing altar, and during ita eretnaliofi, 
pour forth a nielo<iiouc song from, or'tbrouf^b, tbe oriftees 
of its feattien, whicb ttms formed a fhouaand organ^plpet; 
the featbers of tbe belly and breast being reported of a 
gold colour, 

Tbia fable baa been attempte/1 to be explained by tfie 
auppoaition, that in warm countries, wnere laerifieaf 
usually took place in the open air, many birds o( prey, 
pardcularly vulturai, undeterred by tbe Are and smoKe of 
tbe altars, have dropped down, imnelled by hunger, Co 
seize the raw ilesh laid upon them ; wiien, if some perished 
in the flames, and others escape^l, a sufficient baaic waa 
affi>rded to the marveUloving ancients for tbe erection of 
their fabulous structure. 

The a/Joption of the Pbcenix by chemiats. as a dsop* 
sign, doubtless originated in its association with Alchemy, 
HIr Thomoa Hrowne says— ^ Home have written msjat- 
ticttllv (of tbe i^hoeiiix), as Faracelaus, in bia book J)e 
AziUn,or Ih IJf^no tt lAma ViUe ; and as several bermeti- 
cal |)hilo4opliers, involving therein tlie secret of their 
Kiixir, and enigmatically exores^ing the nature of their 
great work/' I'he at)propriateiie«s of the Phoenix en a 
^rtiMcn emblem is still more evident. 

The VUittwix is sometirnea metatihorically applied ta 
perKons, a«, '' He is a VUtanix of his kind ; — ^* Bhe is a 
riiaMiix among women ;" the expression referring to the 
idea that only one Plioenix ever exutted atone time ; where- 
fore, by a figure of speech, perfection is intended, Ijuidy, 
Metttstasio, in a neat stanza, compares tiie fldelity of lovera 
to the I'hosnix, which, says he, ''everybody talks of, but 
nobody has seen." 

Sfii TnoMAS HttowNE refers to the supposed GrilHo. ee 
** a mixt afttl dubious animal, in the fore part resembUng 
an Kagle, and behind tlie shape of a Lion, with erected 
ears four (tet, and a long tail," ttie l>elief in which " meity 
affirm, and most ileny not.'' Hir Thomas then showa tliia 
twofolil nature of bird and beast to be monstroua, ** if 
examined by tlie doctrine of animaU^" or, in otiier worda, 
tlie state of zoological knowle<lge in his time. The Orypes, 
or Griffins, of ticnpture lie regards aa a large apeeiM of 
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01^ The storj of Griffins defaiding nines of gold, 
near the Arimaspi, or one-eyed nation, he treats as a 
poetical fable — a mere hearsay of Herodotua. Yet, 
hieroglyphicaUy, Sir Thomas allows the Griffin to ** make 
oat wdl the properties of a guardian ; the ear implying 
attention, the wings celerity of execution ; the lion-like 
shape, courage and audacity ; the hooked bill, resenranee 
and tenadcy. It is also an emblem of valour and magnsr 
nimity, as odng oomnounded of the Eagle and Lion, the 
noblest animals in tneir kinds ; and so it is applicable 
unto Princes, Presidents, Generals, and all heroic Com* 
menders; and so is it also borne in the coat arms of 
many noble families of Eun^ie.* 

But Sir Thomas Browne claims for the Griffin a far 
more ancient appropriation than as an heraldic distinc* 
tion ; since he considers it to be a hieroglyphic of the 
Egyptians, implying the great celerity, strength, and 
▼i^r of the Sun. ThuF, ^ in aiitient coins, we meet 
with Gryphins, eoiyointly widi Apollo s Tripodes and 
chariot-wheels; and the marble Gryphins at 8t. Peter's, 
in Rome, as learned men conjecture, were first translated 
from the Temple of ApoUo*. 

We find the Griffin to have been a favourite emblem 
with the Greeks ; and a distinguished naturalist of our 
times has ofiered an ingenious idea of its origin from the 
Tapir, now known as uie largest land anii^ in South 
America. M. Rouliu obeenres, that the Greeks, who traf- 
ficked across the Black Sea, came in contact with tiie 
Scythians ; and they, on their part, traded with thcAigi- 
peans, a Tartar people inhabiting the vallevs at the foot of 
the Ural Mountains ; the rich mines of which, doubtless 
were known to the Greeks through the Scythiana. In 
those esriy and superstitiotta ages, every tressure wis 
supposed to possess its peculiar piardian: such warden 
I for their I 



were diosen for their strngth and friffhtftd appearance; and 
bcDce arose the ocMmpoumTims^ of the winged Serpent, 
the DrsgoD, and the Griffin with the beakof an es|^ and 
the dawa of a lion. This last figure, our author eoneeivee, 
was originally the guardian monster of the tressures of tiie 
Ural Monntttna, t& Cordilleras of the Argipeans; and its 
l ep w acn ta ti oo and its fabulous history were conm^ fo 
tiieGredDi by die intcrrcntiMi of the Scythian^ minfjed 
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with trMlitioni of the gold minen, in a manner conibnii 
able with the Moirit of the time«. 

This animal, ai it ii evident by the illutCntkm of M. 
Roulin'i memoir, which we have conied, {$€0 Frontispieee,) 
ponfeitef . in itn gerieral outline, a cio«e reaemblanoe to the 
Tapir in a sitting attitude (^^ ; and tlie learned naturalist 
thui accounts for iti {KHHiesiiion of the variout addenda fk 
wini^f crest, and tail. It is evident, he adds, that the 
original image of the Griffin, when introdnoed intoOreeee^ 
was destitute of wings; as Heredotns, the dUleft author 
who describes it, docs not mention thewinga; and hia 
iilence upon that point is important tesimony. But tho 
more ancient dragons of the caverns of Oreece were nearly 
all famished with those members ; wherefore^ upon the 
introduction of a new monster* it would appear requisite, 
according to the preconceived notions oi^ the people, to 
add them to its figure ; and it was no very great stretch €€ 
imagination to acc(»rd the wings of an eagle to an animal 
which seemed alreailv to possess its head ; for the pro- 
boscis of the Tapir, wnen bent down in its usual poaitiony 
bears no little similitude to the b^k of that bird. 

The Hculptors, who considered the («riffln in a pictur- 
esque point of view, emnloyinff it in their arabesque orna- 
ments, again contributed to alter its original form. To 
bestow a<t(litional gracefulness to its neck, they surmounted 
it with a mane, like that of iheir horses, making the haira 
short, straiglit, and erect ; and it is not impossible that they 
might have retained the genuine hogged mane of the 
tanir. Afterwards, to render still more fantastic a being 
wnich was alrea<ly intermediate between a ouadruped and 
a bird, they converted this crest into the likeness of the 
dorsal fin of a fish. 

The division of the toes of the tapir cauaed, with the 
Greeks, the same error as with the Chinese in the fabrica- 
tion of their Me; Hnd, accordingly, they substituted for 
them thoM! of the lion. As to the tail, it waa almost oer- 
Uin that they would attempt to supply that appendage ; 
and whilst some merely gave to the animal one conforma- 
ble with its feet, others (lesiring to make the figure wholly 
imaginary, bestowed upon it a spiral scroll, and oma« 
mented it with the leaves of the acanthua^^). 

It remains to be explained how the Tapir waa known to 
<* AnntlM dM 0oi«ocM NstsrsllMi 
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the Greeks; wlierets, at present, only tliree tpedet tre 
known, two peculiar to Doutli Annerica, and the third 
lately discovered by M. Houlin, in Malacca and Sumatra. 
There have, however, been discovered by Cuvier, at Paris, 
the fosfdl remains of Paiteotherium, a genus ap(Mirently in« 
termediate between the rhinoceros, horse, and Tapir, and 
in outline closely approximating to that of the American 
4ind Indian Tapirs. 

DRAGONS. 

Tin. belief in the existence of Dragons was fostered by 
so many circumstances, that we are scarcely surprised to 
find traces of it retained even in the nomenclature of mo- 
dern science. Meanwhile, it is hard to tell the origin of 
this l)elief, unless the Dragon of fable * be an exaggeration 
of the crocodile by old naturalists : for it resembles a huge 
lizard more than any other animal. And the name of Fly- 
ing Dragon is, to this day, applied to a small Saurian found 
in the Last Indies; which, being flirnlsbed with a kind of 
wing, like that of the bats, but independent of the four 
feet, sustains itself like a parachute, when it leaps from 

* Of all Dragons, that of Waniley ts tho moat oolebrnted. " This 
famous monster bad, ocoording to old story, furty-four teeth of Iron, Ba4 
sonic liistorians say ho unod to s^vallow up ohurohes full of people, fliS 
parson and all, and pick his teeth with tho steeplo ; but this Was probablgr 
only scandal. Little children, however. It is eertain, he used to munoh up 
as wc would an apple. Be bad eyea like live ooala, with a long sting la 
bis UUl, and his sulphurous breath poisoned the country for ten miles 
round. Tho knight who went to fight Uiis monster very wisely got 
himself a suit of armoiur stuck all over with Iron spikes, ao that ha 
lookiHl like a great hedgehog, and when the dragon tried to worry him, 
ho was obliged to leave go again : tlien the kniglit gave him some pr»> 
per kicks in tho ribs witli the ipNtei at the end of his iron boots, and 
once 'ran his sword right into htm, and killed him; but the dragon, 
forgetting he ^^'as dead, stiU fought on, till a great part of his tail being 
lopped off, and his blood pouring out by buckets-full, he cried out 
* Murder!' most lustily, and afterwards fainted nYmy, and groimed, and 
kicked , and died ; but, after all, the knight ran his sword into him several 
times, rightly conceiving that such a villain oould never be too dead I If 
tliis story should not be true, ifs founded on truth, and that's all the lama 
thing. An overgrown rascally attorney, at Wantley, near Rothtrhan^ 
In Yorkshire, cheated some children out of a large estate i butaien- 
tlcman in the neighbourhood, arming himtelf with the splkee Of the 
law, recovered their property for them ; and the atteniey havtaf lost tl 
and his character for ev«r«*iloksened, grieved, and died. Bat wbai 
would such a dry evory*day story of villany be worth without soma 
poetical flourishes about it? or, as Flutter leyt,— * Really tho oommnn 
cKcurrcnces of this litUe dirty world are hardly worth relating, without 
bomo embellishment* "—P^rcy'j JtiMgiMt a^ il<yskiil PM<fy. 
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\mmh to ImiH^h i hUUi 1 1 dtt^ n§l \mm» th§ ftieuify of 
hf*M{\\^ the ttir, Atid no f^Mm ii^M into fll|j|hl like i 
l)irili wherelWe. the e|)ithei ^'lyin^*' in in exAiipriittdii. 
T»e Pi^aif^tii ikmni, id one of i»e (OHfitelUtioits reHgrr^ 
by lli)j(itiUM to the hm of the Ileii|)eridei4 of Urtek mjN 
tholoiiy. The«e three itym|ihM dwelt hi a beaulllU garden 
in the we#tefH \miin of tite earth, h) whieh iKrew the eeh^ 
hrMteit tree whU«h hore ^uldett ttppleft. TheHe applei wero 

SmnWd hy a Heri^e ihAmin imioeit L^doiii who never 
epii but ileriHtlen killeii thit^ dritgoM, aiul carried offilm 
pi^elouH fVtdt. 

In the A|m^4lyt)Ne, the Devil id etdled the Drnpn \ oti 
whieh aetHHtnt m, Upimp^ tlie tmtron i>ai)tt of Mnglaiul, ki 
ititmlly imtitted oti lioideimi^k, and tilttimatadrammumter 
hii iWf, ad eiidi)eomti('d) of the daiht'i faith aod%rtitiideb 

If ihe old natutalidtd Relieved in tlie terrord of t)rati[tm«i 
they were ad ^redulood reduei<tintf ao antidote to tltem. 
** The naturaltdt^^ obdervei (dayd llowelli) thai mortdo| 
iidtde killd Draiiood*/^ They aldo gave the tiaioe or 
•^DittflHo'd lllootr to a rediHou«* eModatioii from a |Hilm» 
tree in the I' adt and >Vedt Indled^ the eolour of the redlM 
heln^ (hdt of hlood. A^aht, the term " Dra^oiuHy" haa 
been ttp|illed ti» a harmledd Um{'U fr^mj ao errooeood notion 
of ifd (lOAdeddin^ a dltdip dtln^. 

Ueiendy, however, an inueidon^ attempt hadl^een mado 
to identilV ihe Dratfnn of table wiih the eroeodile. 

M. %* I'Vendnville had written a dhort l^dday on tlie en- 
Uiv\uv of Ihd^ond, of whtoh we meet dndt eondtant men* 
lion in (he tr^^endd and hi^^miied of ilte ndddle a^^ed. lid 
will not iielieve dtede nntnia(erd to l)e lite mere ereatiood of 
ronmnee, and addneed deverdt ht^eniond readond for Miev« 
in^ tliem tio iiave l^een re«l ^'roeodiled: lie eited many 
kimwn IW«(d of nafnrdl liidhM y, m prove that there id m» 
readon to lieljeve llmt tlie^e ereahired never inhabited! 
wed(ern Knrope, nterelv Ite^taode we do not now Hnd them 
titere. And, altove all, lie addneed the t^ei titat, iti the 
dand, at tlie montli of tlteMne, mi llarllenr and QtiithN 
bteuf, entire dlieletood of eto(*odiled hdve been Ibund In a 
Miate only half fOi^dillMed. l*'iom all whIeh he eoneludea, 
tiiat the eontinnal batiled of the heroed of the mithlle a^ea 
with draMOOd were, in truth, real eneounterd with eroeo* 
diiedf. 

* fJ'dmillH* t,i»HeN. 
I I't^nilMitti'd ^Mur m H^lttMt^, vut. 11= p\!t m, id. 
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ADAM*8 APPLE 

Is ihe^name given to the protuberance in the fore nart of 
the throat, occasioned b^ tno projection of the thyroid car- 
tilH|<e of the larynx. Ihis name orif^inated from a supciv 
fititious tradition, that apiece of the forbidden iVuit, whidi 
Adam ate, stuck in his throat, and occasioned the swelling. 

THB OOHO0N8. 

Many contradictory opinions have been held concerning 
the Gorgons. Some cridcs have considered them as lovely 
young women, whose beauty was so powerful as to fix 
ev ery beholder in motionless amazement ; others have 
supposed them to be frightful old hags, whoBC deformity 
^iiH 80 hideous, that no one could look at them without 
shuddering ; and some late writers^ with a sceptical reflne- 
ment, have denied their existence. ** But I (savs Havley) 
adhere to the evidence of that very respectable old Grecian, 
Pala'phatus, who wrote a treatise expressly to explain the 
poetical riddles of his country ; in wnich he declares, that 
the three princely Gorgon sisters, Stheno, Euryale, and 
MeduHa, were three voluntary old maids*." 

ORKOLKS. 

Tub word Creole is often, in England, understood to 
imply a Mulatto ; but the term means a native of a West 
Indian colony, whether white^ black, or of the coloured 
population. 

*^ MAN HAS ONK RID LESS THAN A WOMAN." 

Sill Thomas Browne observes, *' that a Man hnth one 
Kib less than a Woman, is a common conceit, derived from 
the History of Genedtt wherein it stands delivered that 
Eve was framed out of a Rib of Adam ; whence it is con- 
cluded the sex of the man Htill wants the rib that our 
father lost in Eve. And this is not only passant with the 
many, but was urged against Columbus, in an anatomy of 
his at Pisa, where, having prepared the skeleton of a 
womun that chanced to have thirteen ribs on one slde^ 
there arose a narty that cried him down, and even unto 
ouths affirmed, this was the rib wherein a woman ex- 
ceeded. Were this true, it would ocularly silence that 
dispute out of which side Eve was framed; it would de- 
termine the opinion of Oleaster, that she was made out of 
* Bxamlner Ifewspapor. 
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the ribi of both Bidet, or auch fts A*om the eipretaion of the 
text maintain tliere wa« a plurality of riba requirecl ; and 
iniffht indeed deery the parabolical exnreaaion of Origen, 
Cigetan, and aueh aa fearing to ooneede a monatroaity, or 
mutilate the integrity of Adam, preventively eonotfive the 
creation of thirteen ribs*." 

Rut thia " will not conaiat with reaaon or inapeotion," 
which prove that both man and woman have on eaoh aide 
twelve riba: aeven true, which are fixed to the breaat-bone 
M well aa to the back- bone ; and five falxe ribi, which are 
merely fixed to the back. 

VKNTHir^OgUIMM. 

What reference the word Vt^iUnloqui«m can poaalbly bear 
to a faculty whcrt^by the whole mystery la performed by 
the muBclea of the throat, I am at aloaa to know ; whereaa, 
by the etymology, one might fairly preaume that that in- 
dolent organ the bdly, wnoae province, proverbially, it to 
do nothing but eat, were now about to aaaume a new pri- 
vilege, break alienee, uiid talk. At all eventa, no matter 
how the aound be generated, the Hrtiat haa positively no 
control over its traubiniHbion; and although indiutinotneii 
of utterance may creute a aort of imnresaion of diatanee, 
yet for the reat of the deception, tlie hic^at'tihique aenaation 
of a voice proceeding down tlie chimney, or upwards 
through the window, auch fantaiiea exist, even to their 
unlinuted extent, bolely in the imagination of the hearer. 
A familiar, or doll, id an inditipensable member of a Ven- 
triloquist's estaldiHlniient; and, for aught we know to the 
contrary, the (ireciun Hage, with hia (lemon, waa merely 
a Ventriloquist; or, at all events, an autoloquiat, or thinker 
aloud. The author then notices an occaaion, when the 
office was performed by a small wooden effigy, in like* 
ness of an old man wiiii a wig, whose Una, when aup- 
posed to speak, moved extremely naturally; ao aa by 
alluring the eye to a definite point, effbctually to imbue 
every apectator with a notion of reality t- 

UiaTAXba IN NATHiiAl^ UiaTOHY. 

How continually are the Nurserymen and Oardenora of 
this country complaining of extensive damage done to their 
vropa and their fVuittreea by different apeciea of Inaects! 

* Viilgur Krrora, ttooK vil. o. it. p. 904. 
t Uir GMrftt llMUl't Ilfmitt Tuur. 
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Yet» these very insecti, from being called by vulgir pro- 
vincial names, are almost totally unknown to naturalistic 
who cannot, therefore, supply that information which it 
desired. It is surely not too much to expect that a gar- 
ileiicr should be able to tell the difRsrence between a beetle 
and a fly ; between an insect with four wings, and one 
without. Vet so little has this information been thought 
of among the generality of this profession, that not one in 
twenty has any knowledse on the sul^ect! Country 
gentlemen complain of their fVuit being devoured by 
birds, and orders are giveti for an indiscriminate destruo- 
tion of birds' nests : the sparrows, more e8i)ecially, are per- 
secuted without mercy, as being the chief aggressors; 
while the robin redbreast, conceived to be the most 
innocent inhabitant of tlie garden, is fostered and pro- 
tccteil. Now, a little acquaintance with tlie Natural His- 
tory of these two birds would set their cliaracters in oppo- 
site lights. The sparrows, more especiallv in country 
situations, very rarely frequent the garden ; because, grain 
being their chief food, they search for it round the rarm- 
yard, the rick, and Uie stable: thev resort to such situa- 
tions acoordingly. The robins, on the other hand, are the 
great devourers of the small fruits : they oome fh)m the 
nest juat before the currants and gooseberries are ripe, and 
they immediately spread themselves over the adjacent 
ganlens, which tney do not quit so long as there is anv- 
thing to pillage. It may appear Btrange, as it certainly is, 
that no wrker on our nauve turds should have been aware 
of these facts; but it is only a proof how little thoi>e per- 
sons, who are, nevertheless, interested in knowing such 
things, attend to the habits and economy of beings oontl- 
nuHlTv before their eyes. In like manner, we protect 
blackbirds for their song, that they may rob us of our wall 
and sundard fruits with impunity. It behoves every one 
to show humanity to animals, although we are authorised 
and justified in destroying such as are found by experienoe 
to ii\jure our property. Under this latter head, however, 
we are committing so many mistakes, that, ere long, some 
of the most elesant and interesting of our native animals 
will probably be extirpated. Country oentiemen give 
orders to their gamekeepers to destroy all "vermin" on 
their preserves; and these menials, equally ignorant with 
their masters of what " vermin *' are really ii^rioua, com- 
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monoe an indUorimlnato atuok upon all iDlmali. The 
Jay, the womlptiokor, and the Kqufrre), Uiree of the mofit 
elegunt and lunotJ^ut inhfthitAiUH of our woodHi are doomed 
to the HAine di^Htruutluii kh the HtoAti the |mleoAt| and the 
hawk. Yet tht)ii«) former penceful deidKenn of our woode are 
defttroyed and extermhmted, iVoin nheer Ignoraiioe of the 
inoet unqueitioimble fautH i\\ their hUtory. Thejayi in* 
deed, iH wiid to Huck eggM; hut thiM iH never done eneept in a 
Noardty of invect footi. wlddi rarely, if ever, hamuma. I'he 
woodpeeker iivoM ontireiy upon tlioae inaeeta wnidi deatroy 
treeM, and in tlit»refurt) one of tlie inoHt effioient prefer vera 
of our plantatiunM i while the squirrel feedN exeluaively on 
firuita and nutM. To HunpoMe tliat eitlier of tlieae are nre- 
Judieial to tlie eg|(M or tne yuunu of partridgea and pnea* 
Kaiita, would he JuMt an reanonalne an to believe that ifoaU 
luekern niilkeil cuwh, or that hedgehogs devoured poultry** 

TMH MOhf. 

Tna Lion hai been Ktyled *'The King of tlie Deaata,** 
fion) hiM HurnaHMing in physical strength all other animala. 
JUm ut^neropiUy and courage are mure doubtl\il. Mr. 
JhircMI, the tiavellt^r in AiVica, wayM: 'when men limt 
adopted the Lion aM an emblt^ni of courage« it wouhl aeem 
that tliey rt^garded groat ais«e andntrengd} aHindieaiing itj 
hilt thtsy were i^rautly ndMtnlceii in the cliaraett^r tht^y have 

((ivt^n tu ihlH mduit^ut, Hkull^ing unimal i aud have over- 
uoked a muuh bottor tixainnit) of true courage, and of 
luher vii'tueH alwo. in tlie Imfd and faithl\il dog " Still, 
vpry diftlirent MccountM art) given by travellera of tlie 
cruelty or gent»ruiiity of the Lion'M nature, widch reaiilt» in 
all nrobabflity, from a diHl^rtinct) in time or ciroumHtanoeH. 
or tne di^gree of Imngtir which the Individual experieneed 
when the r^Mpcctivc obMcrviitiunM were made u|>on him. 

The LiouM uf Lord rrudliue, in the UritiMh Muaeuro, 
are the bcHt Nculpturcd reiircMcntationii of the animal in 
thin country ; althuugh the Liun Im our natural hieroglyphic, 
and there are many hundred Mtatuewuf hlm.'yet not one 
among them all apprnm without a defect, which makea our 
rc|)re>entatlomi of him belong to the claaa mni^t iURtead 
of,/W/4"-ii fault not found in any Kgyptian Roulptureh 

4' Ouliiiittt Vyv\u\mAif^ ut NmI, HUt. 
t M, UoMoml i PiuoftNltiiKii uf iUa UoyAl ^luitdy of I<lt«riitur«, Jim* 

U, liMO. 
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UNTAMBABLB UYMSA, 

Colonel Svkes has taken some pains to correct the 
Popular Error respecting the ferocious and untameable 
disposition of the Hyeena. In India, the Colonel pos- 
sessed a female cub, which was allowed to run about the 
house, and would play with the sailors on board ship: 
indeed, it was as playful and good-humoured as a puppy. 
Subsequently, Colonel Sykes placed this Hyena in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society; and there, when full- 
grown, it fondly recognized its master by rubbing its head, 
neck, and back against his hand*. 

Cuvier states that, in the day-time, the cage of a 
Striped Ilyeena may be entered with impunity, when it 
will fawn upon those it knows ; " and, were it not for the 
prejudices of the public on this subject, a Hyaena thus 
tamed might be entrusted with as much liberty as a com- 
mon dog." 

"The laughing Hysena" may be traced to a belief 
among the Greeks and Romans, that the Hyena could 
imitate the human voice, and charmed shepherds, so as to 
ri-vet them to the spot on which they stood. 

Pliny, from the great strength of the Hysna's neck, 
believed it to consist of only one jointless bone ; and fur- 
ther, he credited the efficacy of the neck in magical in- 
vocations. A relic of this superstition lingers among the 
Arabs, who, according to Shaw, when they kill a Hyfena, 
bury the head, lest it should become the element of asmc 
charm against their safety and happiness. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

The Elephant has superstitiously been made an ol\ject 
of veneration, from an exag^rated notion of his intelli- 
gence. Indeed, he appears more sagacious than he really 
is, because the facial line, or the vertical height of the 
skull, when compared with its horizontal length, is ele- 
vated by causes wnich have no connexion with the volume 
of the brain. The stories of Elephants dancing upon 
ropes at Home to gratify Nero and Galba, are examples of 
this exaggeration. Sir Thomas Browne terms ** grey- 
headed errors," the absurd notions that elephants had no 
joints and could not lie down, but slept against a tree, 
which being almost sawn asunder by the hunters, the beast 
fell with the tree, and was securely captured. 

* Proceedings of the Zoologfoal Society, 1833. 



Thui El^phniUii W0i^ fonn^rly ui^i) In w^r l« wall 
known j Uut tliD (»mnmon n^pfm<»iH«tioi) of ihi) Rl^plunt 
ImiHng » t^Milt*, mitiv#vii m v^ry iNPfon^min nuiioi) <^ ilii» 
mmtrnp, Hir 'J^htHoim Hrowno oWrvM i " t\w Vi^iurm of 
IUt»|ihiintN with t'tiiitlm on ihoir Itookti, miM)o in iho iWm 
f»f liinit CMtiilM, or NiniionMry foriltlmitionm und nnnw^fny^ 
unto the Armii of tUmllo, or liir John 1)14 t'mtl« ; v(h<»m«, 
ih^ lowttni ihoy horD wc»fD tif woott^ «nil girt unia thoir 
hoilioii j M i« tMivt^ml ill \\\p hoolM of M»tffiil$^ini, Mi4 m 
th#y w«»ro Apfmint^tt in tho urinv of AntloohuiV* 

In nn onitriiviti^ (if Kublni Khun, in hiii woml#n ^mtk, 
horno u|h)o ilto imtk^ uf tmr «>li»p))finii, in lh# ihiri^imih 
f^nmry, ili# ••fwilt)" i« nf Hqinirt) iih«|i0, o|Hm m ilw 
iiiilciii with a ii«>iiiit«ift)MlAr roof^ h^tM^lnff lh« imnori«l 
fHnnourd i Ami, aliii^^thor, mori) rosttmhiing A rooAni now- 
il<ih limn A i'wiilo or fortrwi bolU of iki^m* 

Thh liorM«»-Jo<fki>y ruim hU hmiil ilown llio Uoffi«*(i nook 
io A knowing wny, mid (Miyn, *' ThU UorM hM ftoi a iMmvy 
•ltouUlt»r I ho u M r^low lioino.'* Ho in right | mil b# «Io(m 
iu)( iMi(l0iiit4m| tli«} iiiAifor, If U not [)o«iiihW t)uii th« 

HhouUitMr fMU bt* lUU MHU'h liMulc^ii w|lh niUM'lo, f<HP inuiii'le 

in (ht) HtmrtH) of iMotiun. moU I)ohiow« |)ow«»r. What Uii» 
jmkoy Im))«, Mild furinn hit* jodgiDdot on, in tho ultrutH 
iratiniiion frmn tho upvk lu iln^ iihuuUlc»r« wliii'li, in a ha>M» 
for ih0 turf, ou^lu io Ih) m utiioothi nntluUiing «urfiii<). 
'i*hiii iibiuptn«»4ii, or |irotniiit)ni>ti of \\w 4)unlii|}r, U a t^on* 
bt)i|ut)iu'0 of tlic) ni»rigl)t iHMiition of tin* MiA|mlA, or i4ioiil> 
ilttr-hlmloi lilt) i>lupiii|f aikI lialii lihtmUlor rctiolu from ii« 
ohH(|uiiy, An n|Hi|i[lif NhuuTittir U tlio mark of a Ainni* 
bling horAof It itu«ii not rt»volvo OA«i)y to throw ^ward 
thofootf. 

wmrM-Hoorun MoNhM. 
Trs r^oollon of IlunicMi with MMiitD Lega and foi»t (« 
moAtly eoniiidiirc^d a nmititr of t)A|iri(}«), though tho dihtini>* 
lion in roAAotmhlo onongh l\vc»n in a wot fttiu and 4imAti», 
whitd hoofii Aro Miuit) liriitl0 and niort) liahlt) to Aooid«»ni 
and laniDnciiM than hUi'k uncti i and in \\w Atony and more 
arid lioiU and DUinAto«i wliii^ hoof* do not niAitd noarly an 
wt^ll. and aro nmuh tnuro UaUlu to hrtfak and ^ontraat tUAn 
thoao uf a dark culaur {. 

* VitliiAr Krrt^rn, U. U. a- «Ui. |) 9fH, 
t nir C'Unrli* null'i nii4||«v^M(^r TriMiiiw f ltil4 
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THR VAMPIRB BAT 

Has been accused of destroying men and animals by 
lucking their blood ; but '' the truth/* says Cuvicr in his 
Begne Animal, " appears to be that tlie Vampire inflicts 
only small wounds, which may, probably, become inflam- 
matory and gangrenous fi*om the influence of climate.** 

LONGEVITY OF THE DEBR. 

Thb traditional opinion tliat the Deer sometimes attains 
the age of upwards of a hundred years, is not worthy of 
countenance. In the superstitions of the Highlands of 
Scotland, however, are some arguments in favour of the 
lt)Mga ct cervina iencchis of Juvenal; and the Gaelic 
adage, '* 1 hrice the age of a man is that of a Deer," is 
supported by marvellous stories, attested by chiefs of 
honour and veracity. Witli all his respect for marvellous 
traditions, Mr. Scrope, in his work on Deer^iafkingt does 
not hesitate to inform us, that all the accounts he has 
received fVom nark-keepers in England, where there are 
red deer, contratiict their supposed longevity, and establish 
the fact that the longest-Uved Deer has not exceeded 
twenty years of age*. 

WOLVES IN ENGLAND. 

The naturo-historical accounto of the Wolf tell us that 
it was extirpated in Britain by the salutary edicts of King 
Edgar, who accepted their tongues and heads as tribut^ 
or as a commutauon for certain crimes. This aopears to 
be a Vulgar Error ; for in the reign of Edwanl I. wolves 
had incroued to such a degree that officers were anpointed 
to promote their destruction, and lands were neld by 
hunting them and destroying them. 

1URTARIAN LAMB. 

In many books of natural history we And enffraved the 
*' Seythian Lamb,** sometimes the « Tartarian Lamb:"* it 
was said to be an animal, and although rooted to the 
ground, to have so deadly an efiect on vegetation in its 
neighbourhood, as to prevent grassof any kind fVom grow 
ing. So singular a creature, ot course, attracted great at 
« Edinbiush Rtvltw» No. oztlU. 
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tf ntloHi and U wm thaualit worthy the notice of the Rof al 
Society ; aince which it nai been uiNCOvcred to be a apedei 
of moaai curioualv twiatctl, ao ai to haveaomo reaemblance 
lu form to an animal. 

TIIH ai^OTII. 

Thr excellent acconnt of thla animal, in Waterton'a 
Wmidtmit* in Soufh ^M/^rJoii, corrects the endloaa Erron 
of naturAliHtii, wlih retipeet to ita natural hlitorv,— errora 
which have Wn continued even to the present day. 

** Those who hnvc written on this slntrular animal, (aaya 
Mr. Waierton.) have remarked that he la in a perpt^ial 
atate of nain ; that he is proverbially alow in bia mote- 
menta; tnat he is a prisoner in space ; and that aa aoon aa 
he has consume<l all the leaves or the tree upon which he 
had mounted, he rolls himself un in the form of a ball, and 
then falls to the ground. This is not the case. If the na- 
turalists who have written the history of the 8loth had 
gone into the wilds in order to examine his haunta and 
economy, they ^ould not have drawn the foregoing con- 
clusions; they woidd have learned that, though all other 
juadrupeds may he described whila resting on tlio ground, 
the Bloth Is an exoeutlon to this rule, anuthat his niatory 
must he written while he is in the tree. This aingulai 



creuture Is destined by Nnture to he produced, to live, and 
to die, in the trees, it nioscly happens that Indians and 
Negroes are the j)eople who csteh tiie Bloth and bring it to 



the white man ; hence it nmy l)e coniectured that the erro- 
neous accounts we liave hitherto had of the Sloth have not 
been penne<t with the slightest intention to mislead the 
reader, or give hiiu an exaggerated history, but that theae 
J'Irrors have naturally arisen, by examining the Bloth in 
those plsces wlierc Nature never intended that he ahotdd 
be exhibited.'* 

Willi respect to the allfged tardiness, from which tlie 
Sloth has been erroneously named, Mr. Waterton atatea: 
**lle travels at a good round pace, and were you to aee him 
pass from tree to tree as 1 nave done, you would never 
think of calling him a Sloth." 

THM 0AM Hl^. 

CAMitiJ are very patient under thirst: it is a Vulgar 
Krror, however, to believe that they can live any length of 
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time without water. They generallv pine, and die on the 
fourth day ; and, with great heat, will even link iooner\ 
There is no reaion for lupposing this useAil animal to 
be exduiively an inhabitant ot the Desert. The Camels in 
I'.uropean Turlcey are indigenous, and are said to be of an 
excellent stock f . 

TUB CAT. 

It is a very prevalent notion that Cats are fond of 
sucking the breadi of infants ; and consequently, of pro- 
ducing disease and death. Upon the sligjhtest reflection, 
notliing can be more obvious than that it is impossible for 
a Cat to suck an infant's breath, at least, so as to do it any 
it\jury ; for even on the supposition that it did so, the con- 
struction of its mouth must preclude it from interrupting 
tlie process of breathing by tlie mouth and the nose at the 
same time. This vulgar Error must have arisen fVom 
cats nestling about infants in beds and cradles, to procure 
warmth. 

Cuts are generally supposeil to be sulject to fleas ; but 
tins idea is erroneous : the small insect which infests the 
half-grown kitten being a totally difl^rent animal, exceed- 
ingly swift in running, but not salient, or leaping, like the 
flea. 

THB WHALE NOT A FISH. 

Altiiouqii the home of the Cetace^s^ (to which class of 
animals whales belong,^ be entirely in tlie waters, they 
have several features m common* with the larger qua* 
drupeds. Tliey belong to the Litmsan class of MammalU^ 
or suck-diving animals : tlicy produce their young alive ; 
their skm is smooth, and widiout scales; their blood 
warm, and the flesh tastes somewhat like coarse beef. 
Thoy have a head with two ventricles, and lungs through 
which they respire; and being unable to separate the air 
from the water, as fishes do by means of their gills, they 
must come to the surface in order to breathe. It is thut, 
by no mcftm siricUt/ sciriifific to call the Whale a Fish ; yet 
lie is entirely an inhabitant of the sea, having a tail, tliough 
plactHl diffbrentlv from that of ordinary flshes, while hit 
frv»nt limbs much more resemble fins than legs, and aro 

*^ Ltcut nurnct*t Travels into Uokhanu 

t 8ouihg(it«*t TrHV«lt In Turkey sad Pci-tU. 

▲ A 



Ill r«>|ir«»t)iiUtioiiM III' tliu >Vh)ilu, w^ a^iiinrHlly mm* iwti 
ii|Hiui« lit' WHiDr MiiiuutiM^ ihiu iliu Mir muii liu iiiMiiil*, 

W\\V\\ tip U hIuiVU till) WHivM, liU HI 1IH1U4I fmiiilHliM. 1 hiMtU 

tir«* iHH'Aniiiiiiitt www^y )i> llii) iiuiilu In wliii)|i iliu Hiiiiiml 
ktmlliM I Hiul U U nil lilvhir lii bii|i|>ubu UiMi liii ^i^iMn lliu 
witttMr llirmiali ilii) iui«trlU. U U, mi lliu iimitvuiy, lliu 
.ir«)«ih wliiiMi in tliiu ilUnliitr^tHl, uiIkmI with iim^mn 
iMMli^r* HUil iiDr)iH|iu, lilt) hiAiii iif « wi»v«} whioli iimy 
hii|i)iDU w\ \Uh\\ uvt^r thuiii. >\'liDii iliU v«>hi}iu0iu br^ih- 
iu^ (tr liluwiug u |ii>i tui iiiihI ««^U^«' M<r ji^j/iivr, uiudIi wntur 
iti ihi'uwii oiu iiilii lliD uii. 

i'hu WIihIu tilll llHii huDII lii^HlillHl HHMII ill ouit^u, AlllM'«iy 

iMiyH : ** H liiilu MWtf tliu lUmih wi tMiv«ir IVuhnMiir, » 

WMimIu IHIUIv.' hlllk lliu llVi'l rilHIIItW, Hllll W44I ihVwii Hi 

Ch«»0iiwiitli * Tu bHiili CMtviJi WHii UuiihliHl Hi iu'* 

.lUHAIl'n HUU.Id AMI miliHh, 

Tiiii Mi>v. Ui'. Simi, ut t*iMtaUii|i|iliiis ill H |Mi|H»r r«^il 
IidI'mii) ihii \\'i!iui'ii4ii Nii'litiy, tii IhiiH, Imn ftluiwu llui 
lliu gio«it hbli tli4t taWHlUtiViui 11(1 JiiiihIi imiihl liul Im » 

Wlulu, Uti i>IU-U bU|iliObi-(l, Itlll ^Uta, jilitUUIy. M wliiiis 
bllAlk ll lb UUi- llkMl **U W \us\m' lb lUlt llbl-tlill illi'- W\\ «>( 
./i"4vii. lull ** M ^U^ill ll->ll /' bllll ''4 W lluUt" lb llUlllUtlluU 

ill Uiii luluiiiUi'ii III lliib |iubt>rt^u wliii'li mil' ^i4^ill||l' uuU^ 
111 .U^i4 ^^u 40. 

W'iiilu tiiv iiuvk v^-ibiuii uukob ili«« jiUiii iiiiiW uliioli 
Jiiimli bHt H i^timil, iliu Vul|^4tu uvkiHib il h ii|u-oiiUi ut' Ivy. 

rllii i^Hbl^M tiii lltv, lUlll Mb Imi>4iI IihIiiIHIw luHViUi, llM, 

lumuMM, liiHu iiu>u< rliibplv tiiuiiiUliHl wiiU '* lliu iUim«r* 
III' tliumli i vvhirli ib roiut|uiiuiit«| liy Im^il timliiiiuib, hm 
Willi Hb liy lliu tUil llul 11 aUillUilb iit-4i ihu Tlullb, wliDiu tl 
MilUltlilUitb ^\liil\b hi H bUvi llUUit VHiUkidviHUTu lllMII ii u 
iHMIUlUUll) kfllplitibWit III UlUIII. 

Ill lii IM^AVUIi. 
il^ lllli M^Hl-ilY 4Mli i^VVII bUtiitll |iulity Ilf lliu lluH^tMTi 

iimuy wiuuluitui ulib Ii4u> Ihjiii mill, ll Iihh Ihhiii «i:|(i0 
tafuiiil Ab 4ii«iii'->MM|iUhliwtl iiii'liiUTi4 ^iiuhI liy Nhiuiu wiiU 

U llimil \\\ ili'^i^ll, Mlul illblllllUDllU III il^iii-'UlU WUll-|»lHlllltHl 

> UiimU MiiUHi.t'' Umld 
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houies containing chaml)eri, each aet apart for its appro- 
priate purpose. The loveri of the marvelloua, when thej 
nad once given the reins to their imagination, eoon con- 
verted the tail into a aled^e and a trowel, and aMtunitihed 
the world with an elaborate account of the mode in which 
the piaster was laid on with tlus, according to them, ma- 
sonic implement; nay, they even turned it into an inatru- 
meut of office. With it the overieers, (inch officeri, ac- 
cording to the accounts given of their civil institutions, it 
was the custom of the Beavers to appoint,) were said to 
give the signal to the labourers whose emplovment they 
Hunerintended, by slapping It on the ^urface or the water. 
All this, and more than thu, has faded away before the light 
of truth. Their houses have sunk into rude huts, in the 
construction of which their tails are never used, being 
altogether unfitted for such operations ; and for mixing 
up the nmd, the Beaver employs the fore-paws and the 
mouth. The pile-driving, (for, among other feats, the 
Beaver was said to drive stakes of the thickness of a man's 
leg. three or four feet into the ground) has turned out to 
he a mere i'able ; and the polity of Beavers has proved to 
be nothing more tlian a combination of individuals, such 
as we see among many of the inferior animals, impelled 
by an instinct common to all who perform a task in the 
benefit of which all participate*. 

TUB HBOOB-HOO SUOKJNO 00 WS. 

TiiR idle stories that tlie persecuted HedgO'hog suoka 
Cows is thus quaintly refuted by an old writer. In the 
case of an animal giving suck, ** the teat is embraced 
round by the mouth of the young one, so that no air can 
pass between ; a vacuum is made, or the air is exhausted 
from its throat, by a power in the lungs ; nevertheless, the 
pressure of the air remains still upon the outside of the 
duR of the mother, and by these two causes together, the 
milk iu forced into the mouth of the young one. But a 
Hedgehog has no such mouth, as to be able to contain 
the teat or a Cow ; therefore, any vacuum which is caused 
in its own throat, cannot be communicated to the milk in 
the dug. And, If he is able to procure no other food 
but what he can get by sucking Cowa in th« night, thtro 

* PMiny Oyolopedia, vMf Btavw. 
Aa9 
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toMkiif Itbtt vaonuB In Ut ttoniadi too*." Y«f, le- 
mMm It 8ir WfOkm JAnttnt. the Hedge-hog b Ttry 
iHitf iuni: umI k CQOifquciitly, tniichitvotti In the gitao 
prann* and btt-lioiut. 

■tlC«tlt«-BtnM Iff TBI OLD AlfD KCW WOULP. 

It b t wv unfaamkd notion, that In tho New World, 
te briUbnl btM of tht UInk takci the plaoo of the power 
9i MBg. On the eootrary, It would eppear ftom Wuaon'i 
J Umvkm OmilMiyjr, that the American long-hlrds are 
Mainly more nnmeroiia than thoee of Europe, and many 
if ikem auperlor to our moat celebrated longstent. 

Binne' aeoe. 
In Olottemenhlr^ nlata alboUah iupentltlon rcepeet- 
^ the Xgga of BIrda: the boya may take them nnra- 
■tfalncd* hut fMf mothcn lo cliillke their being kept in 
the hottae^ that they uwally break them. Their preieDee 
may be tolerated for a lew dayi; but by the enauing Sun- 
day, they are frequently deatroyed, under the idea that 
they wouM othcmiie bring bail luck, or prevent the 
eoming of good fortune: as ifin some way offbniive to the 
domcatic dutici of the hcartlit. 

CVOKOO NPITTLK. 

Tnn abnunl name ha* been given to tlio frotli Men 
upon b)afle« of graia, anil in great abumlanco unon willnw- 
trfca, firom a notion that it is the Snittie of tlio Cuckoo, 
on account of its being most plentiful aliout ilie arrival of 
that bird. This fVoth is, however, expelled by an insect 
named Cicfulm ipmimiriti, which has first sucked in the sap 
of the tree. A stupid fellow seeing ihis fVoth on almost 
9!f9fy blade in his ganlen. wondered where all tlie cuckoos 
coolcl be that produced it I 

THH TVnKRY. 

Ova tume for tills bini, one of the useful beneflta con* 
ferred by America on the rest of the world, is very absurd: 
aa it conveys the false idea Uiat the Turkey originated in 
Europe or Asia, owing to the ridiculous ciutom formerly, 

* Itsw OsUtaevs of Vulfsr Krrori. liy BUphm Vorsr|U«, A.M. 

ini,p.isa 

t MaaasUM of VaWnl UW^mn^ V i^ttrasl td s MstunUitt. 
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of cillinff every foreign oliject by the name of Turk, 
Indian, &o. The fact ii, the Turkey is a native of tlie 
middle and northern parts of America, and was brought 
to Germany in 1536, where it was first domesticated in 
Europe. 

TUB RAVEN. 

Thb Raven is one of the chosen birds of superstition, 
from its supposed longevity, and its Arequent mention and 
agency in holy writ : the obscure knowledge we possess of 
its powers and motives, and the gravity of its deport- 
ment, like an all-knowing bird ; which circumstances have 
scquired for it, from very remote periods, the veneration 
of mankind. The changes in our manners and ideas in 
respect to many things, have certainly deprived ravens of 
much of this reverence; yet the almost supernatural infor- 
mation which they are reputed to obtain of the decease, or 
approaching dissolution, of an animal, claims still some 
admiration for them. This supposed faculty of ** smell- 
ing death," formerly rendered their presence, or even their 
voice, ominous to all, as 

*• Tho hateful meaaenger of heavy thlngt. 
Of death and dolour teUlng s" 

and their unusual, harsh croak, still, when illness is in 
the house, with some timid and affectionate persons, 
brings old fancies to remembrance^ savouring of terror and 
alarm*. 

DISAPPBARANCB OF SWALLOWS IN WINTKR. 

The old story of Swallows passing the Winter in a state 
of torpidity at the bottom of rivers, lakes, and ponds, his 
been frequentlv agitated ; asserteil to be a fact by one 
party, and totally disproveil by another. A distinguished 
naturalist thus succeeds in settling the question : ** Swal- 
lows, being much lighter than water, could not sink in 
clusters, as they are represented to do. If their feathen 
are previously wetted, to destroy their buoyant power, in 
what manner can they resist the decomposing enect of six 
months' maceration in water, and appear In Spring at 
fresh and alossy as those of other birds ? Swallows do not 
moult whUe they remain in an active state ; lo that, if 
<> Joumsl of a Natarslltt. 
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they whmergfi, ^ey either do not moult at all, or perform 
tlie proceee under water. In the eaie of otlvr torpid 
afiimab, fome vital aetiona are performed, and a portion 
0f oxygen it eontumed ; but in the aubmerged awaUowe, 
respiration and. consequently, circulation* must oeaae. 
Other torpid animals, t<jo, in retiring to their winter 
slumbers, consult nafetr; while the swallow, in sinking 
under the water, rusnes to the pkoe where the otter 
and pike commit their depredations. It la now aaeer- 
tained that migration is, in ordinary eases, practlaed by 
the swallow ; yet their aubmersion haa been beiieired by 
many naUtraliata/ — as Klein, Linu»us, and others.*^ 



TllE VKLlCAtt, 

Sia Thomas Baownio says: *' In every place, we meet 
iw with the picture oi the Pelican, openiiia; tier breasi with 
her bill, and feeding her young ones with the Uood dia- 
tlUing from her. Thus, it is set forth, not only ia eom« 
mon signs, but in the crest and scutcheon of many AoUe 
families ; hath been aiiMrrted by many holy writers^ and 
was an liierodyphick of piety and pity among the Kgyp- 
tiariH ; on wnicn c<insideration they spared tnern at tneir 
tablest/* 8ir Thomas refers this Popular Krror to an 
exaggerated description of the Pelican s fondness for her 
young, and is inchne<l to accept it as an emblem ** in coat- 
armour/' though with great doubt. 

By reference to the actual economy of the Pelican, we 
find that, in fee<ltngthe nestlings, — and the male ia said to 
supply the wants of the female when sitting, in the same 
manner,— the under mandiblcisprcssedsgainst the neck and 
breast, to assist the bird in disgorging the contents of the 
capacious fKiuch ; and during this action the red nail of the 
upper mandible would appear to come in contact with the 
breast, thus laying the foundation. In all probability, for the 
fable that the Pe ican nourishes her young with her blood ; 
and for the attitu/le in which the imagination of painters 
has placed the bird in books of emblems, (kc, with the blood 
spirting from the woimds ma^le by the terminating nail 
of the upper mandible into the gaping moutha St her 
ofTspring. 

* Vr. Vlmuing, rblkwopbjr of Zoolog}r. t Vulfsr Erroff, b. r. o. L p. >71. 
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In A Choice of Embiems and other Devices^ hy Geoffiry 
Whitnet/, 1586, beneatli tlie cut are the following lines: — 

'* Tho pelican, for to revive her youngo, 

Doth pierce her breate, and geve them of her blood. 
Tlicn scarche your brosto, and as you have with tongo. 

With penno precede to do your countrio good : 
Your seal is grent, your learning is profounde. 
Then help our wantcs witli that you do abound.** 

Sir Thomas Browne hints at the probability of the Peli- 
can occasionally nibbling or biting itself on tlie itching part 
of its breast, upon fulness or acrimony of blood, so as to 
tinge the featners in that part. Such an instance is re- 
corded by Mr. G. Bennett, of a Pelican Uving at Dulwich, 
which wounded itself just above the breast; but no such 
act has been observed among the Pelicans kept in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and elsewhere ; and the instance above 
recorded was, probably, caused by local irritation. 

TUB GOAT-SUCKER. 

The term Goat-sucker has been vernacularly applied to 
the European-Night jar, or Night-swallow, from the absurd 
idea of this bird sucking goats ; whereas, according to Mr. 
Ilennie, **it is as impossible for ihe Nightjar to suck the 
teats of cattle, (thougn most birds are fond of milk), as it is 
for cats to suck the breath from sucking-infants, of which 
they are popularly accused." 

THE NIOHTINGALK. 

It is a vulgar Error to suppose that the song of the Night- 
ingale is melancholy, and that it only sings by night. There 
are two varieties of the Nightingale, one which sings both 
in the night and day, and one which sings in the day only.* 

IIUMHINO-BIRDS. 

TiiF.sR splendid birds have generally been stated to feed 
only on the juice of flowers ; whereas, it has lately been 
proved that they eat insects, and that the chief oliject of 
their fluttering about flowers is more for the purpose of 
their obtaining insect food, than for the alleged object of 
sucking the honey from the nectaries of the plants.! 

* M. Wlohterioh, of Boan. 
t Prof. Traill; Trans. Wemerlan Soolety, 1840. 



MO iH^i'viiAiA ^nnoiifi, 

T^n Ulf4b^iig worn »« m wmm^wt^ on dooount of iu 

cm qflPby Ih^ P«pQW« of N^w Quiow, which M owr w^- 
ilMlooi f^Ailh^ra lo Miav^ th^ fWt m he APtuMly wdoMog 
in the biril*, Thia belief m4y likewise hi^ve heen IVisieml 
m P«sn«U observers, by the i)epnU»r h«bit wiUoh ihe P«r»- 
(Uie bif4 hAs of shunning the bottom of its et^, us if <iiViiiil 
of ioiUng its (leliente plumage j Aiihough, iuie the orow, 

Bttieh u resembles in many respeets), It has f^i tbrmetl 
walking* 

Desiiles the absence of legs, the Ibllowing wondera were 
onee ereiUteilof this biril ;— That the egg was laitl in the air, 
am) there hatehed by the male in an oriilee of his body } 
that it hung itself by the two long leathers of its tail on a 
tree when sloepingi that it never tonehed the ground during 
any period of its ejcistenoe, and fed wholly on dew. The 
Indians also believe^ that the leader or Ung of the Uirtl-of- 
l^aradise is hlaok wiih red spots, and that he soars away 
with the rest of the Duek, whioh, however, never quit him« 
but settle where he does, 

A^THoi'iiH the \M\^U have a<lujued these birds as em- 
blems of f»ithAdut)&s in love, lihunenbaoh assures us, that 
'' as to its lughly-priweil Hilelity and ehastity, netting a)»idt) 
idle fubles, tl>eTurtle-ilove presents nothing superior lo 
other birds which lead the same mode of life." 

SW4NS, 

« Thp 8wan with Two NtJoks" tavern sign, would lead 
weak persons to credit Bueh an anomaly i wher^s, it is, 
in itself, a eorrnptiuu of •* two nioka," or noiehes on ihu 
bill, by which mtJans swans were formerly marketl by 
their owners, lint this custom becoming almost olwis 
lete, and the term not being understooti, the sign-painter 
inventeil the iyio-tmhit Unl 

The ♦* Swan-hopping " of the London citiaens is a cor- 
ruption of SwnH%*ii}iinif» or the taking up of 8wans on the 
river Thames. 

'*' a. U. l^)r«il(lr, on f*»i<«a)M mr4s snd lb« ?b<»nU \ Inattm ADotuvy, 
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TAB HALOYOIf. 

It wu andentljr believed that during the Halcyon Days, 
or that time when the Halcyon, or Kingfisher, is engaged 
in hatching her egss, the sea. in kindness to her, remained 
so smooth and ^hn, that the mariner might venture on 
the main with the happy certainty of not being exposed 
to storms cfT tempests. 

The Kari of Kent, in King Lear, speaks of rogues who 

■■■ •• turn tliclr llnlcyon benkt 

With erery gale and vary of their ma»tem." (ii. 1.) 

This is an allusion to the old superstitious belief that a 
dead Kingfisher, suspended from a cord, would always turn 
iu beak to the direction from whence the wind blew. 
The earliest mention of this, after Shakspeare's allusion, 
seems to be in Marbw's Jeta o/Ma/ta, 1033: 
** Hut how now standi the wind ? 
Into what comer peers my Halcyon's bill** 

•' I have once or twice," says Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
" seen a stuffed bird of this species hung up to the beam 
of a cottage ceiling, and imagined that the beauty ot the 
feathers iSkd recommended it to tliis sad pre-eminence, tiU, 
on enquiry, I was assured that it served the purpose of a 
weather-vane; and though sheltered from the immediate 
influence of the wind, never failed to show every change 
by taming its beak to the quarter whence the wind blew*.** 

AFPKCTION OP PISIIKS. 

It is asserted bv naturalists, that no Fishes are known to 
take any c^re of tneir offspring. This statement is, how- 
ever, erroneous; for two species of hastar, found in Africa, 
make a regular nest, in wnich they lay their egsn in a flat- 
tened cluster, and cover them over most carefully. Their 
care does not end here : they remain by tlie side of the nest 
till the spawn is hatched, with as much solicitude as a hen 
guards her eggs; both the male and female steadily watch- 
uig the spawn, and courageously attacking any assailant. 
Henee the negroes freouently take them by putting their 
bands into the water close to the nest, on agiuting which 
the male haasar springs furiously at them, and is thus 



• Pk«B a psptr •• On Bhalnpesrsli Knowltdftof Naturd Dfttory." 
Dj J. H. FSBBdl ; OmI. ICiif. 

1 zooiotioaiaowMi,v«.xrr. 



mi fOlMiLAIt I^UtttlUM. 

I III III IM Of IHK llorHIIIN. 

Till: iliMii^rk of liiii: ilikiiluyml liy tlin flying UiA{th\u 
tkTv iiM'iiliMr ; tiiil Imtu In»mi iniirti 0kiiKf(eriitr<| hy itli; 

(kitIU-mI flc»nl|illiiiiii ^it' ImveUitrH- H<nhi ittW tli« ftifh Iim 
irt'ii li-UHiVcil tmiii the wulcr, i\w tiilKtU \v\Um witli riHi 
liJur biNiiH, wliirti nihkiiiiiirfe ttm iKiriiiiil iutUmr of t\tt 

illllilldl, im i-ki-tirtligril iut H tililllrtlll klUer, tvlllrll « «ll<»r( 
Itinr iil'ici (IrHlli imiiM** iiilii tt fliill Krey, or l<;iifl f'^«l«Hir. 
Till* III i^.iimI K>'1>»'H title? fiimtoioiiiilly tt:vi¥th iu « |iarii«l 
iiiAiinri, mill M|i|i(!iiik hImivu the uHvur t\M, intMUu-iint n 
Vi'ry iiiiitiMUii|f ilikjiUy of mluurb; tmt llin Aiwtruity of 
liiiU i« iiul grvHloi ttmii litfris ilt-kcrfljeii*, 

nil:. JOHN IIOIIV. 
Hilt iftmi fit HiMtii'k otlsrrVUlitill, lllitt lilfi liKloe of lifJb 

llati bliiiolil lie " uiinm,* rriiiii iu Imsjhk wor»lii|i|M'ii. in 

iicnllisafrly titr-t'iiilillMl. J 11 hU lite llftliMII \H»fiM, U in iJiitui 

■/.iHio#i., or ititf (fiii0-lii.'ir|»t:i, liy wliicli liiltf 01. J'c'U-r u 
iiiiibl mHiiiiiiiiily ilt-feigiiHlnl itiitoiig i^alltoJiiSM, m iicilig 
ki;i'|ii;r III' itii- kiiymil Ht-uvtiM. Jii thin ri;iilK'ct, lliit IHiiu; 
tttlllra rlniirly ivilll llu: bii|ii:rbniiouii li'^tfllfl iif lllU lM:iO|$ 
llir (ibli lilil of tvllobi: iiiiMilli lilt: A|iiAL|t2 tn'ik llic lljl/oli:- 
liiiilii). 'J'lii: tiiirtol lit llic fiiilitiitl ik nsilttiiily iiiurii HaU 
l< iii'l ; lull, uiit«iiiiiiiau:ly \ni \\\v. riuJil tii tin: im/uit*, 
llilb Iritliiir. ib i Jklilliilcd in t<|iiitlly blniii|{ Iiiii-a0ii'iil4. Iiy at 
trabi IWi Illy ii'iit-i Viiili'lli'b nf Mbll Ab ^it llir OUllu:, i)ii' 
I liLili.:ll bdiloib liMllilttlly bOl>blilllliril tlolill Jioiy inl tlir 
luluii Jaiilliili; HiiUi Wtib, iloljltl|i2bb, OiiJ/xiliK If lib /.-'/I - 
lll|iliiiil iviicii lie |iiii|iiib«-(l " Alilti'liuvy ' hM llic l/Cbl <>/0i- 

|Mioiiiii lur "Jiiliii lioiy." 

I IIAo'b t-Wt-M. 
'J'lii. IVVll n»lilli|i(l lliH.'sbCM; iMIIKftI I'Mi'll fejiltt i/f f)|«;isLf/lfiMrtj 

III' ilirri rill, littVi; iniiiviil llit: itlmiinl iittine of "^>ftli'b l.yi-*." 
Niiiliiiif/ r^ii 111! iiiiHi: I'iioiii'ifUb ; xUttm ri/UOflH luiu^tn 
\m\\\\/^ liiMf^HxiiiiM ofnolxfiittli: Iff Jiioi', wliirli Uie i'.fnSi Umm 
tui\\vvUn\ for furoJtiK Mbilf tt new blidl- 

'llll:, OIOIOIAN VtiiUH- lf.MM, 
'J'll l-ML-. lb tt rollruloOb lM;iii:f Hi liiilllt' |ittrU of fill: C/MiO- 

ii y, tloti iliL- litfiib liiiiii u liuibc'b tttii, wlieo ilro{;(M:ii into tii« 

MrttU'i; U'<:o|iiu tliiliiiril Willi life ^ III Ko|jittOil/ liiin tr»iil»- 

* AfHiruUvu of H WltaduH Voynifi: i</iiu4 Um UMm, UtMU IHJW U/ HtV/. 
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fa red ooloiiry which is Ibiiiid hi 
the waler. In Seodaiid,we 
. die product of the hair is suww e d to be a 
flOHll Ed; we need scvedy ssjr that both OieK ideas aie 
fi c iiiBCllj f errooeoofc Itisoertaiiiljpiizxiiiig, at fiistsighty 
fDVidcntadid to what manner poods or other fiectBdi 
r, in which pterioosly no fish were known, ahonld be 
~ r fMind nill of smaD eek ; but the dilEailty van- 
on fdcrring to the natoral history of the eel tribe. 
There it will be seen, that thej, (the yoangcds in partico- 
lar,) neifiifni raw loog migratjoos over the moist grass, 
cfaimy in the n^t-time ; eren full-grown eels will leave 
their natire water after dark in searm of food. 

DCSBCTS KOnenODIKG DEATD. 

It has been obaerred that Fkas and other parasttie 
inaeels never infest a person who is near death ; and ao 
ficfnently has dus been remarked, that it has become one 
nf the popular s%ns of approacfainff dissohxtion. This is, 
in aD probabifity, caused by the afieration ib the state of 
die ftiids immediately under die skin, either in quality or 
qnandty. It must be upon die same principle that women 
and ch iu d i en are always more infested witn the bed-bog 
and other parasitic insects, than old men, whose sub-cuta- 
neooB fluids are scanty, and their ddn, in consequence^ 
■Mre i%id and dry^ 

TUB nEATn's-HEAD MOTH. 

The ydlow and brown-tailed Modn, the I>esth-watch. 
r other insects, hare long been the subjects of 
but the dread excited in England by the 
^ or increase of insects is petty appre- 
1 widi die horror that the presence of 
die Detfh's fiead Moth, (Jekeromtm atropot^) occasions to 
aoneof the more ftncilnl and snncntid«*us natives of nor- 
In German PMand, this insect is very 
I it k here called die "IVadi's Head Phan- 
j Death BinL" &c. Themarkmgi 
. to a iertSe imagination, the head of 

«l " _ " 

cry beeoaMS dm \ckt of angnidi, the moaaiiig of a 
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ddld. the liffiMl of grief : it it rmrded, not at the erettioa 
of m beneroleiit bdng, but u Uie device of evil «piril% 
soiriti, enemici to men, conceived and fabricated in the 
dfaric; and the very thining of its eyee it auppoeed to re* 
preeent the fiery element, whence it is thoognt to have 
proceeded. Flyins into the apartment in the evening, it 
eometimes extinguitbee the light; foreteUingwar, peatilenoa^ 
famine, and death, to man and beast. This insect \m 
•leo been thought to be peculiarly gifted in bavins a voices 
and squealcing like a mouse, when handled or dwtarbed; 
bat, in truth, no insect that we know of has the requisite 
organs to produce a genuine voice ; it emits sounds by other 
roeanM, probably all external* 

THE DBATH-WATCH. 

Tbi Dcsth*8-head Moth is not the only insect whoee 
sound alarms the superstitious. Insects, wnich are roudi 
more common, thoush, Arom their minuteness, not eo 
often heard, of^en striJce the uneducated with terror aa tho 
messengers of death. Wo refer to the sound whidi moal 
of our readers may have heard iasuinff iVom old timber, or 
old books, resembling the ticking of a watch, and henoe 
pouularly called the Death-watch. 

Sir Thomas Browne considered this marvellous story of 
great importance, and remarks that the man « who could 
eradicate this Error fVom the minds of the people, would 
save from many a cold sweat the meticulous heads of 
nurses and grandmothers;** as such persons are firm in the 
belief that 

•« The solemn Death-wotoh oUokt the hour of death.** 

Sviid endeavoureil to perform this uscAU task by roeana 
of ridicule, thus: 

"A wood worm 
That Hee in old wood, Illee a hare In her form. 
With teeth or with dawi it will bite, it will ioratch, 
And ohambevmaide ohrieten thie worm a death 'Watdi ; 
Beoauie like a watch it alwaya oriee ollok. 
Then woe be to those In the house that are slok ! 
For, sure as a sun, they will give up the f host. 
If the mairtot oriee click when it toratchee the poet. 
But a kettle of soalding hot water injected. 
Infallibly cures the timber alTected : 
The omen is bmken, the danger is orer, 
The magtot will die, the sick will recover.** 

)» Abridged ftrom the Journal of a NaturaUit 
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Serioutly tpeaking, a little entomological knowledge 
will dispel aU luch fears for ever. It is now a received 
opinion, adopted upon satisfactory evidence, that the 
above sound is prounoed by certain beetles belonging to 
the timbnr-boring genus, Anobium ; though some tick 
louder than others. When Spring is far advanced, these 
insects commence their ticking as a call to each other, 
which is thus produced: raising itself upon its hind 1^. 
with the body somewhat inchned, it beats its head widi 
great force and agility upon the plane of position ; and its 
strokes are so powerful as to msJce a considerable impres* 
sion if they /all upon any substance softer than wood. 
The general number of custinct strokes in succession is 
from seven to nine, or eleven. They follow each other 
quickly, and are repeated at irregular intervals. The 
noise exactly resembles that produced bv tapping mode- 
ratdv with the nail upon a uole ; and when familiarised, 
the Insect will answer very readily the tap of the nail. 
The superstition that the clicking of this insect is a death- 
omen u mentioned by Baxter, in his World of Spiritt, 
which obtained currency for its belief upwards of acentury* 

CRICKETS. 

It issinguUur that the House- Cricket should by some 
weak persons, be considered as unlucky, and by others, a 
lacky, inmate of a dwelling : those who hold the latter 
opinion, consider its destruction the means of bringing 
misfortune on their habiutions. '* In Dumfries-shire/' 
says Sir William Jardiue, '* it is a common superstition, 
that if Crickets forsake a house which they have long in 
habited, some evil will befall the family ; generally, the 
death of some member is portended. In like manner, the 
presence or return of this cheerful little insect is lucky, and 
portends some good to the family." 

TUB EAR-WIO. 

BIant persona have a dreadful idea of the efkci of an 
Ear- wig gjetting into the ear, and by penetrating the brain 
cansing madneis ; this notion is founded on a want of know- 

* In tbsFfoniifpfMe ia the prewnt Tolume, It a ro|>reMatation of tlM 
DMtb-watob, natitna iIm^ and maanHUwI. Blumcnbaoh, we perceive, 
reteetlieiiaoieofoiiefpeeieetoaoaiMenotyet hinted at^—that, when 
tooched, it extends its fwt, aad lies ss thooi^ dead, txQov 'i^iVStw ^^a^ 
«n00^ Mtf/ to nade to more. 
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kdgiof ihteonttruotionof Ihf rir. If rnitolthtnltmcte 
ihoukltty ohiti««|(«t Into Uto mr^ If wouU no doubt bo m 
tttiploiMnt InmAUi | but tho mtmkr»m$m tn^mpmUtilm dtHM- 
bMdof (hoiir» wottlil dArotuiUy provont tho profimiof Ibo 
initot ; ittd tho unwtloomo vltiUNr eottld bo mthor MM, or 
clIiikMlilid with riMO by moAtit (»f • hw ilro|Mi of oil. Thoro 
ii ttUMlior Rrror with r«t|NMt to tht Korwig, ttam^y. ihatll 
U without wingH t thli ii not tho com { it hit o ftry JaHoito 
poir of wingt, ooriottily foldod up uticWr its ibore wiiif* 
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Maky ymiri ilneo, Miultrnt Mtfriani in hor ipSondld work 
on tht InMotM of fiurlnom, r<tiitoc1 thot tht liontom-lly omit- 
ted light strong tnough tnm ItiUntsrn-Hks hoad to rood « 
nownpsptr by. llsis was too protty s uhonoroonon to bo 
omitttd firom sny sueoetcHng secount oi^tho iostot llut. 
scoortllntf to tht tnort ta^iiM obMtrvstlons of M. Rlohtnl 
ond M. Bltbtfi snd our eoitntrymsn, Dr. Ifsnoook* tho 
wholt ststomtnt Is orronoous i ovon tht nstifo trlbos of 
(luUnssgrtt In trtstlng tht story is Tsbulous; tnd Dr. 
Itsnonck Istrly ststsd to the Zootoglesl Sodtty, thot '*it 
MPtmcd to he MU ittvrutlnn of F)urot)rttris, dtsirnus of osnlffn* 
Ing ft UN) to tho HlnguUr disphstmus prc^jectlun res'^mbmig 



A bom littttrn, In fVont of the hmul of tht Insott.** Yot| Mr. 
John Murrsy, F. L. A , sKMrts, thst ho has rood altttor by 
tht tKcludivt light of tht tfimpyrh Hftf^fUmm, snothtr lumU 
nons iniiett : sttd thiit in s dsrk nitfht ht ones plektct up a 
UmpyrU Htknriiftutft, which showtd him distinotly tho hour 
t)y a watch. 

Tftn MtMn-KiUitNo snnnii. 
Tus story of a Hplder wlilch oatehrs and dorourt DirdSi 
is llkewlMO believed to have had Its origin with Madamo 
Merinn, itt her wofk ott the IttiitctM of Hurinsni. Tho natu* 
rftllMts, Oviedo, litthitt, attd Itoeltefort, do not mtntlon any 
Hpider mm poHMenHittgHueh hsbitM \ tht two latttr writtrMonly 
Htatitigf that In the Hertnndaii tliere exintM a Apidtr widtll 
maken netM Htrong enough to entangle Mmall birds. Madams 
MtriNOi however, aMnertM, tlmt one Clpidtrnfit only caeohtt, 
but devmtrM Mmall bIrdMt and han llgttred a spider in tho aot 
of preving on a humming bird. Now. thki partieular kiml 
of Bplder diftM not Mpin a net, but rtMidts in tubtM nndor 
ground, and in all itN movtments keefNi ctoMt Co tho oarth : 
while Immming birdi ntvtr ptroh txotpt on branoboa. A 
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Imng bnnmiing-bircl, when fJaced in one of the Spider'^ 
tubes, WIS not My not eaten by the Spider, bat the hitter 
actoallj quitted its hole, which it left in possession of the 
iDtniding bird. A geometrical web. s>pun by the Lii^est 
spider tuit spins in the West Indies, may, perhaps, occa- 
nonaDy be rroog enough to catch the smaller among the 
bnmming-lMrds ; but it is not likely that the spider would 
eat the birds. A small species of lizard, introduced into 
one of these nets, was enreloped in the usual manner by the 
Mfider; but, as soon as the operation was completea, the 
insect cut die line and allow^ the prisoner to fall to the 
groond. The existence of any Bird-lolling Spider, is conse- 
quently, disbdieved by the distinguished naturalist, Mr. 
MaeLeay, who has reported these interesting facts to the 
Zoologiod Society. 

The Spider to which Madame Merian attributes this 
bird-killing propensity^ in the night-time, destroys the 
eodbtNidies in the houses at Surinam. It is nerer killed 
by the negroes, who beliere that if they were to destroy 
tois Spider, it would cause them to break cups and glasses. 
Thus, an absurd superstition serves to protect an useftil 
crcatme. 

THE TARANTULA SPIDER. 

Sir Thomas Browke gravely says : " Some doubt 
numy have of the Tarantula, or poisonous Spider of Cala- 
briSy and the magical cure of the bite thereof by music 
Boty since we observe that many attest it from exfierienoe ; 
nnoe ihe learned Kircherius hath positively averred it, 
and set down the sonss and tunes solemnly used for it; 
nnoe also some aiRrm tne Tarantula itself will dance upon 
certain strokes, whereby they set their instruments against 
ito poison ; we shall not at all question it*." 

Many years since, an Italian gentleman communicated 
to StefMien Scoraoe, the celebrated musicuin, a circumstan- 
tial aeeoont of the effect of the bite of a Tarantula upon a 
poor plong^iman, and iu core by the tune called '' the 
TaranteUa," being played to him, when, after dancing 
wildly tiU be was exhausted, he was bled and put to bed, 
and so looovered ; the latter treatment having, doubtless, 
finr more to do with his recovery than the music. Still, 
the narrator states, that, not knowing the air of *'the Ta- 

^ TidgBT Errors, 1».iii,e.zxTiLp 206. 
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rantelU/ he tried Mvenil Jin, but to no purpose ; for tlie 
roan wm m motionlen m bnore, untU he Ciught the pro- 
per eir. 

Bluroenbteh givei the foUowing expUnetion of the roye* 
tery i—** The fable of the luppoied Inevitable eonieouenee 
of the bite, and of the cure by musie, may be expJainedt 
by iuppoeing that travelleri of eaey faith have been do> 
ceived, partly by the repreientationi of hypochondriaeal 
and hyiterical patlenti, out more commonly by the arti» 
fioei of beggari. Tbia much ia certain, that tnii Spider^ 
which Uvea in little holea in fleldi, may inconvenience the 
reapera by iti bite during harvetit ; and that, like that of 
many other iniecu, iu bite may, in the heat of iummer, 
become dangeroui, and even cauie a kind of ehurm, (8i. 
Vitua'e dance)^." 

BICI. 

To enumerate the Errori and lupentitioni reapeeting 
Bcei would' occupy leveral pagei; »o that we can only 
reliite a few initancci. In lome parti, when any one of 
the family it buried, at the corptie panel out of the houae^ 
every hive ii looiened and lifted up ; otherwise it ii be* 
lieved that the Beea would die, or deicrt the hive, and seek 
other quarteri. Another mode of communicating the in- 
telligence to the little community, with due form and 
ceremony, ii to take the key of the houio, and knock with 
it three timei againit the hive, telling the inmatei, at the 
same time, that the matter or uiiRtreii, ai the caie may be^ 
ii dead ! In Bedfordihire, it ii not uncommon for the 
peaiantry to sing a nttalm in front of hivea of Beei wbleh 
are not doing well, after which they are believed to 
thrive ! 

Bees are like wise believed to grow, from tlieir great dif- 
ference in liste and colour, which ii referable to another 
cauie. Beei hatched in very old cells, are imaller ; aa 
each map;got leaves a skin behind, which, though thinner 
than the nnciit silk, layer after Uyer contracts the cell, and 
somewhat compresses the future bee. 

* ManuA 9( NAtural UUtory, p. tao. 
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Abfurd Notions, Universal, 187 

Absurdities in Medicine, 189 

Adam's Apple, 34A 

Adder-stone, the, 979 

Aged Persons, Temperature of, 8 

Airing Rooms, 197 

Alchemists, Practices of the, 984, 98fi 

Alexander the Groat, Death of, 973 

Alexandrian Library, the, 937 

Almanac, Moore's, 196 

Almanacs, Old, 195 

Animals, Fabulous, of the Ancients, 
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Antelope and Unicom, SS5 
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AnUquiUes, Study of, 167 
Appetite, False, 43 
Apples, Names of, 67 
Aqua Tofana, History of, 976 
Aqua YiUB, 109 
Aqueducts, Ancient, 165 
Arab Horses, 980 
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Arithmetic, Learning, 990 
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Arrest after Death, 987 
Arsenic, Poisoning by, 98 
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Ass. the Indian, 338, 336 
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Astrology, BeneflU of, 988 

Bachelor, Origin of the term, 968 
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of, 986 
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Barometer and the Wind, 316 

Bathing, Cold, 19 

Bathing, Warm, 19 

Bavarian Broom Oirli , 9S6 

Beaver, Habito of the^ 384 
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Beef-eaters, Origbi of» 173 

Beer, Salt in, 90 
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Bees, Errors respecting, 868 

Bees, Keeping, 73 

Bells in Churches, 944 
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•* Bilious." the. 44 

Bird of Paradise, the, 380 

Birds, Destruction of, 347 

Birds* Eggs, 3S6 

Birds, Song of, In the Old and Ntw 

World, 356 
Bird-killing Spider, the, 306 
Bitter Almonds, 84 
Bitters in Porter, 91 
Bitters and Tonics, 91 
Black Game, 89 
Blackness of Skin, Causa of, 14 
"Bosom Friend," 904 
Boot and Shoe Making, Diisott in, 
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Brain, Insensibility of, 8 
Brandy, Preserving in, 111 
Brass-plate Coal-merohanta, 117 
Bread, Alum in, 61 
Bread, French, 69 
Bread, Nourishment in* 60 
Bread, Patent, 62 
Bread, Potatoes in, 61 
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DeHth. Fear of. 39 

Death, Fetur of, natural to Man, as 

Death by Lightning. 90 

Death. Nature of. 39—34 

Death not Pain, 36 

Detith, Unoertatn Slgni of. 36 

Death-bed. SuflTerlnga of the, 31 

Death Vhead Moth, the, 363 

Deuth-warninta, 384 
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Dietetica. 40 

Dining Alone. IH 
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Diving-bell. Invention of the, 331 
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Dolphin. Coloura of the, 863 
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John the Uftptlft's hoewlU, 207 

John l>ory, the, 308 

Jonab'i Wbftlo snd Goord, 3M 

Jtiry, Surgoon ond Dutobor 00, VO 

King without bi« Crown, 187 
KnivM, Antiquity of, 138 
Knowlodgo ftod Ilftppiootf, 800 
'\UitfmV«dt«« Umit of, 808 
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Lunpi^ MaaaiMBmt of, US 
Lantern-fly. the, 386 
Lawa, MlKxmitruotlon of, 854 
Laws Penal, Contradlotory. 869 
Laws, Temporary, Unrepealed, SOO 
Leaden YeMela, Poiaon fh>in, 95 
Leawt for 890 Yeari, 959 
Leeka worn on St. Davld'a Day, 994 
Lefthandedneaa, Cauaeof, 19 
Le8»l Brrora, 9^0 
Lent, Observance of, 949 
Life Aaauranoe, Objeotiona to, 100 
Light from Stale Fitkh. 132 
Light from Wax and Tallow, 119 
» Lightneaa before Death. "34 
Linen Bleached and Unbleached, 148 
Lion, Courage of the, 348 
Literature, ElUabethan, 173 
Living in Ancient Timea, 171 
Living, Eliaabethan, 179 
Livings, Preaentation to, 9A5 
Logwctod, Miauae of, Ifll 
London, Healthlneaa of, 8 
London Porter, 91 
Longevity of Authora, 1 
Longevity of the Deer, 351 
Longevity, Highland, I 
Looking Back, 399 
Lot's Wife, a " PUlar of Salt." 398 
Louia Quatorae, Style of. 164 
Lunatioa and the Moon, 95 

Maohiner)', Manufacturing by. 157. 
960 

Madeira, Eaat and Weat India, 103 

Madeira and Claret. Decanting, 104 

Madeira and the Oout, 104 

Madeira. Qualitlea of, 103 

Madeira on the Voyage, 103 

Madeira and the Mediterranean, 

* Climate of, 6 

Madneaa.Whatiait? 96 

Madneaa, Religioua, 97 

Magaaine, the Flrat. 940 

Magna Charta. 961 

Making and Manufacturing, 157 

Malt. High-dried, 87 

** Man haa one Rib leas than a Wo- 
man," 345 

Man. suture of. 9 

Man , Tempwaturo of, 4 

Mknafawit, Vtmdtkt 161 



Manalona, Old Engliah. 160 
Manufactures, French and English, 

158 
Marketing. Principles of, 150 
Marocoo Leather. 151 
Marriage, Exemptiona by, 947 
Marriages, Fleet. 950 
Marriages, Qretna Qreen, 950 
Marriages. Royal, 951 
•• Marry," the phrase, 944 
Meat, Loss of. in Cooking, 55 
Meat, Putridity of. 55 
Moat. Roast and Boiled, 46 
Mechanics, Theory and Practice of, 

310 
Medical Adviaera, Profits of. 16 
Medicinea, Powerful. Use of, 91 
Medlars and Quinces. Scarcity of, 68 
Melancholy. Religious, 911 
Mermaid, the Pretended, 337 
Metals, Transmutation of, 984 
Meuotlnto Engraving, Discovery of, 

396 
Microscopic Illusions. 315 
Miller's Toll, the, 956 
Mineral Tallow. 314 
Minster, the, 997 
Miracles. Scriptural. 919 
Monasteries, Benefits of, 170 
Money, Ancient Value of. 177 
Moral Science. 910 
Moths in Clothes, 159 
Mulgrave Family. Origin of the, 391 
Muscles, eating. 54 
Muscovy Glass, 140 
Mushrooms, Edible, 71 
Music, Ear for, 999 
Music, PraoUoe of. 999 
Music, Tyrolese, 993 
Mutton, Banstead, 57 
Mutton, PrctJudice against eating, 50 

Nankeen, 151 

Natural Hiatory, MUtakes In, 346 
Nautical Maps. Imperfection of, 313 
Navigatl(m, False Estimates of, 399 
Near-sighted Persons, 16 
** Nervou•.^ the term, 10 
Newapapera, Origin of, 940 
Newspaper, the flrst Engllslt, 938 
Nightingale, the, 359 
Noah** Ark, Form of, 387 



974 

NoHulk NMlM, « 



Qnk Mi4 rm^, ^, #4 

iif4«»r »tf lUt> Oiif i«ir. OrHilA ^if. MH 

llikk^9m^m», M«>l|ilti(*f M«o. aid 

ftl? 

l^hiooiK. ti'nt>l«i of M»**. MMi 
|«(A(4t> ^>M0 owl i4 twm*. I?7 

t*)«^«<»Mti> 1 ••♦♦r»« »i*7 

|^>|a«.h^ Ai,M«|«>l(>« 14*4 tl70 

lNtM«MfMIH. 140 

|Stf»t>(F. ti4>H44MI. IIIIM*M H»«4 I(«>4l4 
\uu *tt Ml 



I'rthltAif, tJ^HWMdT.iHT 
|<f«.|tllitM tffi4^. IN* 

\*f\kmi¥ At»i4 ^o* H*f#, 94 

t*i«n>uiii Wmii «4 MH». iitt 

()UAHmM»#. («• iH 

Hsmt^ A(«M^> riiHltliiii« l»l 

Hi^m^f iifi4 M«*l W»Nif . IM 
tlM«Mft una t4«>v«>)iiii4<ft, itt 

HtMif. ItMMfaitf. 7 
||U|m>4^M»S| ttitm, l)4#. 974 

tMM>(to. fn«>. M(>i M«t> UK(» ^ a 

'Hoi»i.| Uot^rulOM ttlHiUM/' 174 

|(4i(t»l4)l4« MM4 ll«>tHM«4 Bt>7 
||«M.ra, i^UMftMl HM (Mil. 101 

• •^IMoll." 174 
^U Ml R»H« w»»»(>r, M9 

^»ii«>iH^. M^MM»li>«y of. ntn 

W<i|t H*M*I. MuWlly of. i 
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0«ntlbmty» Bmollta of, 
Btt)»lblllly of InfMU. 10 
fihnk«peMr«*a Play of Hmry V., M8 
9h—i% waruHMT Uwa IlliwkoU, 130 
8holl'A»h,Cruolty to, M 
BhorriM. AduttomUon of, 80 
BhorrlM. IMrk Mkd !*»!•. 8» 
fU)i<rrk«ik, Mnnuftiolur* of, W 
BtnvM, Flogfluf In ih« Wast loditt, 

m 

81o«p of A|M l^»r•OlM, Si) 

8)««|>, Nutura of, 99 

Ht0«p, Prvvantlon of, W 

8l««p, Hiuitid, 90 

8le«pini with the Byw Optn, 89 

8lo«p*WAlktn|r, 31 

Sloth. Koittioiny of tho, 9At 

8nmlUpox. ImHmUtfcm for, 19 

BmitgnrHng In Scotlnnd, 110 

Bnow m«lt«d with Bidl, 73 

8now-WAt«r, 04 

S<)dii*WAtor. 8puHoat» 94 

Sound nnd NolMh Sfi 

8oup from Uonaa, 48 

8oup, Turtle, 40 

Bovwaltn. ArrMt of th«, 889 

««Soy from lllMk BMUoa,**80 

8p«ctaoloa. Choloa of, 17, 848 

8p«rmAc<>tl, WMto of, 118 

Spider, Bird'klltlnv, 868 

Spidor, tho Tanuttula, M7 

Spirit of Wine, Toat of. 109 

Splrlta, AdulteratUm of, ill 

Splrlt<s OonaumpUoa of. 109 

Splrtta, PiUo, 111 

Bplritii, Warmth from, 44 

Squirrel Cafoa, barbaroui, 888 

Star Chamber, the, 81K) 

Stateatnen, Clover. 8(KI 

Statuea, Anclant, Kxaggeratlon of, 8 

Steam from the Kettle, 18A 

SUlton Cheeae, 88 

Storma, Uaniter from, 810 

Stovea, Caat-lronand llrlght, 184 

Stove>inrataa, Low, 131 

Stramonium In Aathma, 8(1 

Straaburg Plea, 80 

Studiea, Abatraot, 38 

Studies, Nlfht, 8 

Style of WrlUng, 818 

SttbtwnaMA World, thOi SM 



Sugar, Booaomy In, f$ 
Sugar and the Teeth, 78 
Sugar, Nutriment In, 74 
Sulcidee, Rngliah and Frendi, 189 
Huicldoa in November, 183 
Sumptuary Lawa, the, 189 
Bun. ICxpoaure to the, 8 
Suppcra ll<?c<)mtttond«d, 48 
Burgeon on a Jury, 889 
•« Swan with Two Necks,** 389 
Bwallowa, IMaappearaaoe of la Wta 

ter, :i07 
Sweet and Bitter, Compoaenta of , 31 8 

••Talented.** the. 881 

Talenta, Preoocloua, 817 

Tarantula Hpidor, tlie, 387 

Tartarian I«amb, the, 3A1 

Taste nf the IHibllo, 188 

Tea, Antiquity of, 78 

Tea ooniiunted In Inland, 7t» 

Tea, IClTiHJta of, 81 

Tea In Kngland, High Priot of, 78 

Tea, Oreen, 80 

Tea, keeping, 70 

Tea, Quality of, 77 

Tea, Varieties of, 7« 

Toaa, Adulteratkm of, 77 

Teaa, Fine, In China, 79 

Tea-plant, Looalttleaof the, 78 

Tea-pota, lllaok, 198 

Teara, What are they? 848 

Teeth, Sttipplng the, 

Telesoope, laventlon of th«, 889 

Tentperature of Aged Persons, 8 

Temperature of Man, 4 

Tender In Payment, 887 

Tenterdon Steeple and Qoodwtn 

Sanda, 800 
Thames Water, 08, 80 
Thaw, a Cold one, 190? 
Theatreis Mlaconatruotion of, 188 
Thlrat, Imaginary, 44 
"Thirteen to Dinner,** lOS 
^* Thunderbtvlt, the," 318 
Tide, Riae of at Old London Bridfo, 

310 
Tin and Tin-plate, 138 
Tinning Veaaela, 138 
Tongue, the, H 
Trance, Cauaea of, 31 
«• TrvMptrtk** 88t 
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Tmvullfnff KnglMiiMii. UN 
TrttvulMiiv bi I'niiMMti mA 
TrMUl iiiiU. thfi, M 
YmM In UMdu, «M 
Turbvy. Ut*. MA 
'I'urtU diivM. FMiflity of. MM) 
TuUmHtfuif, WliHl U ur IM 

Vmnpir* IbU, lb*. Ml 
VftushiUI MMl (Juy PhwIim, «WI 

VltlMtoMM, llAllillff, W 
\Mlltm (ilNIMMi, tf7fl 

VMiUlntiun. KftiMtriiiumtol, fVl 
VMiiriliM|iifiuii, on, Mtt 
Vlim, (Jiilium »l U» Jtrflntu, IDA 
Vlim iMiurfiOMid by UUni4, Hit 
VfiMyiird, tb*. IW 

irni4M*rii. (b«. aw 

*• rp with thi» liuii," 17A 

Wnlbliiy, Art of. H 
Wttriiibitf MuildiiiHii. lltt 
WiMtu Lnii4« ill Ufivlmul, KM 
WHtKiitm, rrviKih, i4i 
Wiiltir iiiwr (Jiiiirnbyiirdii, 0A 
WHlur 111 iMmrn 'J'lmiiN, Hi 
Wnittr, tliH J'tirukl, Wt 
Wntur uf tbM 'I tiHiiiiJ«. flA 

WniurwUtttilu, Vuliiuily of lu tba 

NiKlii, im 
WHVtiii.DuiMiiHlva AiiiiMiriinou of, AM 
Wh» Nf(4 TitlUiW, OoiiiiwriiUvK Iwifht 

of, 11 if 
VV«lKltl \mfurti Mid ttfttir Itfuiiiti', iiM 
Wtoltfbt uf Um liuiUMi iiudy, ibtf 



W«l ObiiliM, W«lfctef to, M 

WbiilM iifit • ybfb, ttM 

" Wb»lii''Mi4 "CJiNird^of JMMlt,il 

WbMtt, Growth of, Id 

•• Wblf-«»4 >*Ti>rr,''Orli^at,n 

WblidMiy, llinuMliMl» 110 

Wbil«i-b«U iui4 Miii4« M 

Wlnduwt, OlMMl, IM 

WlHv, HMMlylfiff. W 

WIM, Culmir of, M 

WliiM, (JruNtod, 97 

Wliifl M » LuMury, M 

Wiiii>,l'iiH,Mii4lii<uiaaMlM«iar, I 

Winn, l'riuui|iliMi iif, M 

Wiiin, Wlmt iNltr W 

Wlnwi, JirltiMb, HtrmnHk ai, IM 

Wliuui, Flr»t-iiliiiw, M 

WliiM, Fmtiuli, CJofwumiiMMi of, U 

WlllfM, lluillll*ll}|ld«, UAWlMtMWIlK 
I OH 

WliiM, iMlnff, ION 

WluMi, AlHturiiiv. IM 

Wifuw, KbimlNb, IM 

WiuM, »<iiirit In, W 

WiiuM Milt »<iiirll«. if7 

WiiMM, TiMto III, M 

WfllM Ml4 MtiiriUi, ll«rlMltU o#, M 

WlllMUftNbn, llllillitllMl, IIM 

Wiiiu^iiiibiiiir, lirltliili, Iff/ 
WolvMM III KnglMWl, Ml 

Wulllldil. »<bill>diM*|l. U 

WrUiiig for llw AlMiy, tUl 
Writiutf Ink, Uo 

YiiUuHf ft pMuwuitiit f.'olour, lAA 

"Xbui TrM«," tb«, AM 



MiNIMiN I 
miAllHIIIIV A NO IIVANI, rHINTAM, WHITIVNAIA, 



PRESENT BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 




1806. 



ftAPTAlN MAYNK KKID'H 
HOOKS OK ADVKNTtltK FOll »0Y» 

t. 
The Butib Boyi; 

m tun triLff itAftHrtft or ftm^ttfiiili AtnwA. 

WIftt fWnMTft IMifffltttAtlOM. 






" A» « wrlf.^f (if Ittinh* tm tt"t», MjfftmMtil «|* «hwt»' All mHi livh 
llf«t«^ MH'I I Wh^f ctLf hN tt^-it t^MMit uml^ thlo ft^n fN^t iUptP \ . 

firttit t\Hinhi tut hum •« nf tMtt^)ntr, »wi uU-uif \n f J«lh nf Uf M**- ^tHflMpr _ 

ntu\ niUi*Mfiti*, thi<t!>-t^, ihttUw". >nn\ iMff'f t1e»^ »^f nmtfth't'Wn fhMHiilf 
rft♦lWtl^^■ fliMt-MMphlt r>i*'fi»MtlM|y |h»« »mWmI Mf Mi** r^•ff•l♦'^,«♦»'^ f-<fflfMf»if i| SlJI 
•if»fl Mlf»^ «f»»'f»fl'iM fill « ffjth Mf *MMt». khi'l I*- tt"<hUH\. T'lk*- «Mf HWf-Cft^ 
n»»f ft\t'fi(iUf If t'Hf liffMfn*" »'»i|»fjiit» i»f«tffi«. jj».M'* ' itMt tMiliM' im iHtt itm 
9ifwhlUvit ynu «lll fltj»fili Mf (fir M n\tU >»ll i-'"'if H»'nft«», nfi»l pttt\» IIm I 

»»i»»H» »'ft(hMfJ»»«»H»'»ll/ IHmM 1»fr llH***»l'»rt»' " ^nitnmit'tfffti^f. 



ft. 

The Foroni Exllon; 

Wll.hFJ Mir Till', AM \/,nH. 
nV ClAPTArN M A YNTi IMUO 

Thftfl mrffffnff, r, U'P h f'Inih. 

"PhU fif ***»fMlMB fr»'t»f«*, »nirf».||MH» |f».ii|<.i,»^, Mf,.l h«tlr.frf»«ir1Mt f(IM| 
whlf-ff rt|fftMf» f'.fc*' .ffit »»•.»..» »,»»'«ff|f nliJW. !,#• fi-.t»l«», .(Mfl »h#' *t»»»f'l»-f Iti M 
f.^^>. i«, hf it|i<ff »'f H»»MMHf»f»rji' flj'tli'iMr MM'l lMit» fmllf hH pf-f^'ift'in** fi•^ 
th«* ntntff |i''tllMM« n'Ui'ffMtrM Im wI(Im|j tfM-t n^t' M'KiitrMt tml wfiif'H ftfi 

(i\f\\th\tu\\t ••t'MiMB wIfMl fl«f| Ift « Willi- ♦'f nM"»l»r»'. . . . Mff* fif 

pMillrtr 'ifltiifif'ittM Mf Mi»' ^^^\^uf*^ Mfnit OiniMfrli ♦h»-!W iHliflt^fMl pi»*h< 
JMfj'ttH*' IH'-MilHr*' h, fhfi* ft* il (rtflflf h^ H ,i«« ^nfi- Hful «x «^^«t«t'• «• li 
fi«Hfm«»»1 fMit litf>lli»Mil, rtffrf m♦t^lt t•^lf(ffl>l^ Ifffrrt-ttirttiMn f« MMithiH fltfMi 
th^ Wt^fHlfff» Mf Hl^ f«I^H••l»t♦ •♦mHMi WhH*- he rttuM* nII •h'i«»'^««ti*f«f}Mfi wh' 
MlthmfRh ii tftf()r AntfiS^ fm iUt-mnMhtH, Mt\f tMinlmd* In (h^ ^ml.'*- (fli«^f-r« 

iiAVti) mmt;«, f^M^nr btukkt. 



CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S 
BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 



III. 
The Boy Hunters; 

OR, 

ADVKNTUUKrt IN SRAUOIl OF A WHITK BUFFALO. 

WITH ILLUaTHATIONS BY HAIiVIIY, 

fourth KditioHt JSi^ It, Ploth* 

** JuHt lueb A book hh we wuiild iimke a OUriitmRi preaent of to a Ikfouritt 

youthful ftieml,"- iih»»rvvr, 

•*A ohttvminu boy'i* huok."— -U w/oAwriM, 

JV. 

The Toung Voyageun; 

OR, 

TiiK HOY iiuntkhs in the north. 

WITH ILMiliTHATlONa BY HAHV1IY. 

Semtid JSttitioH, Price It, chih, * 

♦'A realhoya'rtttllifht. Full of «dventur<» wnrt n'ttnml Wttory 

KujphutiottUy to hti lytiiHuuiPndt'U, ••—/'<'<>»>. 

" TheiB ima he little diuiht thiit 'Tho Younv Voyageura* wUl oommund •• 
uiiitt i\m\ IttHtinur h popuUrity mm itM prfiteutitiiiorH— tUaiteprede^MaorapriiwI, W« 
ilu«tHti(U) not, by uuiuy ii noble bettrtt^t) boy an amontr bin chief buQk*(UYOUritM— 
Dtntfed liy hiu\ on the Hniue denr ulil ahelf with 'Tb« Uuy'a Own Sook* MlA 
♦ U'ihinuou Oiiwoe,'"— *S'w«, 

V. 

The Deiert Home; 

OH, 

AIU'KNTTTI^KISI OF A FAMILY LOST IN THE WILDEBJTOI^ 

WITH ILIMfHTHATIONH HY HAUVHY. 

Jhyth Jidition, Vriee 7». c/(»M, 

" 'riiiH id H volume in wbiuh yountf tfentlemeu between the niret of twelve find 
twthty Mill (fietitly rejoiue .... An inieietiiiutr xtory, expreMly frnnmt 
til iiiiitiitiKie the youthful reader to an enten&ive am|uaintanoe with iiaiural 
Uiatoiy." ■ rritio, 

•• liie uuih.ir in personally familiar with the HueufH he de*tivlhe«, nnd ia ihua 
<tUle t«t MivHtliinu an air of truthfulncba Hititili, in nthrr uireuiUMtanutw, uau unl) 
bu uttuiiie<l hy the rareat geniua." t'huuihi'is'a Journul, 

DAVID IIOOUK, FIJCKT HTUKKT. 




THR ADVKNTUHK OF BASIL AND THR IIIHON llUI.t.. 

TOUNti VOYACiKl*K8, /»«;/(• I'W. 



MU. MAYHKW'8 
1U)()KS OF SCIKN(^E FOR YOUTH. 



I. 
The Wonders of Seienoe ; 

ou, 

YOIINO IIUMPIIUY DAVY, 

Tho (\)rtus)i Ap<)t)u«(uiry'« Httv, who taucht hliDAoIf Natural 

riiiUMiojihy, uuU t^vVntimlly Ih«oaiiu> rrt>«iilt)iit of tho 

Uoyiil Sorirly. 

TlIK MKK OV A WONDKUKUL llOY, WUITTBK rOR MOTB. 

liY IIKN'UY MAYllKW, 
Author of "Tho IVu-unt-lUiy l*hUuikO|>liPr,*' Ao* 

WITH 1 1.1.UBITU4T10NM IIY JOHN UILUMRT, 

iSViMMf/ KttithHt rrien ft*. HotL 



" A iMttrr hitro for u Uoy'ii lUwik, Mr. Mnjrhew eituM not Im?# ftunA* mi4im 

Miiii I- wtiulil liuvi< irruttnl tho ntury inun* ituoomnluUy ihNii b« hwi done. W« | 

li.fl l.MtK ^>>'«-ii tit >v:uit or u ' >ouitK pf«>plf*N Author ;^ miuI witiim*m to h«?t Um < 

I t»;)it III. Ill III thf i-l>iht plitrf", In tho rornoM of iMr. MHyhrw,'* *^f Amiuniw. i 

" hi iiiiiiiy u yuuuri >('»(l< r tho wholrMMur Npirit oi Inquiry ^iU bo mimuUted | 

by M liiMiU like iiih, \\liU'U UrioimN to u cImhh of itii own, whitimtf it* Author limy . 

pliiiii u» I .i\f luM-ii ih»' t«l.»l>li-lu'r. an \w \ni\u\t^\ ut iH'rRriitth(«Mila WriUr in 11. I 

NolltiiiK 111 ihc Hoimo intoiuUMl liy it H ouii bt) bellvr." -i!>iiWMMr. j 



TlIK STORY OF 

Tho Poasaiit-Boy Philosopher; j 

on. ; 

A (Mlll.D (iATIIKUlNC PKHlil.MS ON TIIK SKA-SHORK." 

rouiiiliil Mil tli(< rui-ly li(\< of rcr^uHon, tho Sliophonl-Iioy Aiitnmomer, 

utul iuifiiilt'd ti) hIiow how u Wnw Liul hooiiiuo ilm|U«iut«Ml I 

M-iih tho l'i'iiii'i|ih<M tit' Nuturnl Soiuiicu. 

IIY Iir.NKY MAYIIKNV. 

WITH II.I.tKTUATIONH IIY JOHN UILUKUT, 

tVf.xiwi/ A'f/iOcn, /Vi'iv (I*, cfotk, 

** Ilnirirttt o))nnii i", thttt thr tho«i|ihtliil uuiitK will \nyp It bfMUNr It fruee. 
t\\\\\ iMK-ouiiixin (liiiUKhl; \>)iilrthr uiilhlitklnK ^lU iliul thiMnfrUm »|i<^(lll^ i 
hiutiwlii lit 1<>V(< it. )>i*i'«oii«i' It iiiti-lllHttily opniM to thrnt llio iti'«« nonMitiloii of . 
tlkooKlii. 'till' liiiok, in (uct, iit Morlh u HlliiiriiONN of inoro riii'iHtuiMH biiokii."-- ' 

Alh- «i«r uui. 

"lolil with thi'ititirr niiil foflintr of (iohlitiulth, mid hy onr who Inm thut 
kiuiwIi'i'Mo «>( iiolciirr> \>hlrli tlohlmiiltli lurkni. It \tt im If Kirwntci uiul |»ini 
*<«iiUI.\,' hud i-ouihtiii'ii to pioduvr thlM tnntructi^o MiullH»nutifuiiy-.uUI tnl*.'*— 

i>AVii) iuxau:, kj.kkt sTiiia-x 




v,-?.. 






HUMPHRY'S 1SXPBUIMENT8 ON THB DIFFUSION OP HEAT. 

WONDKBS OF 80IBNCB, pagt 137. 



MH, J. Q. SDQA«'8 
WORKS ON BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 



Tbp Boyhood of Groat Men. 

|NT«NO«J) A« AN IXAMl'l.S FO^ YOUTIi. 
»V JOUN a, WQAJI. 

WITH li^i^UHTIUTIUlia «V «m)^lll> VQHTWft, 

Thiril MHqh- 

biutrruiiUitiii Mf0 RMindrMmi umi \ivM, Uw\> hq( (qu HRprl (u Iw iiWH«iny | find m 
UumnHiMU uf bnyii Murti( fur K»-«MinDii«> w))(p^ i»»paMirp4 ))y 9i»N KRil i#l>a, mf 



Footprint! of Farnoun Men. 

DKHJUNWU AH JNDITJiJMIiJNTH TO INTWLWIOTUAL 
]NJJU8TUY. 

Hit iiitpuriuttt Mlly tu hUiury \ uiul i( in Mn^ful, htiuuMku U |fivti« HiMUHDr blMw W 

ni. 
In i\)oli()»p Hvi), |)iiuti fin., I]iii)(U()mttly bound, 

Hiitory for Boy» ; 

OH, XfifiAlH iW TUIii l»UINOU»AI. NATIUNB OV MODKKN 

WITH maUT li.l<|iliTU4TIUIil «V Q9UUQII THUMAH, 

DAVID WOaUfi, PI.WIilT BTaKI^T, 



tlOOKH yOft YOUNG PmtHJti». 

i. 

f fi i#<l t()rlMM% |!Mi iN^tf^ la#. «Mif. 

EotlMllOld ftArfM^ 

All tK# m/Mrt l^f^lnf l^iif)' yjdMiflii41i«iMI^ erf iitshMtttf, 

ttfktf p.mtHAfiif^f Mr isifmkm Mi mmiiifM, 

•HtrtHi Mf fhf' nfMh^r* Of f^fft. #to> t<<f» tottfJ^ff WWy <W MMHM mO^Htttttf 
•• ttff )f MM flMrnff M«yMf hf C^fMH^Cm Mfff. ftMF ttoHM «#« j/ttiHimf }»««• 
*r!«fM #Mh (>rrf<, Mi4 irfif (m# #Im» ITMmm f«r ^ft ftrtF *#Mi(lMM M * ffHH< Mf 

ii««tf*VfM mm\^J —AtMi. 

ih 

Xln imdCluulit) 

A wr,v,H'f^ uifhUfAr At j^ttrAt/A n%afOki. 

ntrn PUiiit in.vmn/k'tnyi99 Iff WftHW f^^JW**. 

• '/i/r f'.Jk* f»^/.V1 fiM P^/fff! Uf Mkf «#! f*»f^f^(»f. 'Jh^ fcffM ffn/l (•fif»r»t!^ ' MHrA, 
*•».'. ^'.» ?frf/f •*> mnftv nt-tnpt-n. ntifl v^f ^m»W nM h^ hinsthHi ittitr fMr^t irhnt h* 

p'.'./i f/fflJ shfiti» h*'ti ttth fh^ ttHt't nfii fiHU^ t'lttittiti*-tti in ffw-fwl^j ^rt»t♦^Ar^«^* 
.. -f.7/*T^r^f«, li»»fh f^^^ nnfl p(ftir, #h/» f»|f|»^«r lf»H/ tW»f*« fff^ f^-ir r/mrrif r^J^^r• 
I'f./. wPI /f«f fl^f »t^ fl intfi*iiiHtttniiittt ptiilii mi^ f^MMVffr ff^frtithM frh«fmfr»tf 

111. 

Motnorablo WomM ; th^ Story of thdr Lives. 

MY 1HI«R. M'/WTON r;ifOftl/A/«fl;. 

4fiflK»f of " hytVift, H lV(rfff«rr'ft llmik." 

WttH PUnrt l1,1.Vfi'tHA'tt(fSP ft? mMKr/f PffPrtHH. 

" 'uih t,t thhnt' fftitkn »ht<ut vrdtiiMt wffirTi n ^tmtnitf'uly ^"rl -WtH^, "W^ ^?tr»- 
*'H Jt-tnn}*', ihuP ♦^f^ Jl^f M^jil H $itth « ▼^;lflrfl^ M thM ^ ' M^#rtirf«bl^ WwnWi.' " 

llAVIli 1^0i1i\lV., V\.V.V.\ ^^^^tVIV, 




UIA AM> 



^1) ciiAui.m, r«i/' ^^^'^* 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEHSONS. 

I. 

lu two Yoluinet, poit 8vo, 194. olotb. 

Household Stories. 

All th0 moat Popular Fairy TiIm and Legohdi of Uermar 
COU.KCTBD BY THB BHOTHBRS QRIMM. 

IfltWLY THANMLATHU, AND ItLVtTliATfID WITH TWO HUNDAI 
VOUTY KNUHAVIN(M| JIY IDWAM) ». WKUNMHT. 

"Iler^ 1r, IndPfA, a trHRurt for th« iinni«7, a trfmnlHtlon of tho 
■vurloR of the UiotUrvN (Jrimm. wbow Ulw havebtKHime Hi ftiiitiliHr In (i 
N« lauie R««(t UlUtnir Hooa or Oln4M'«Un h«r», Tho «toriM nrs priifUM 
imUid with ouU, ftitU Miy ono who wiiilioii lo iriiln th* nffiotlonii of m lit 
4ir ii«>ntl(»iimn aiiniiut Uu u«Utr thuB btoom* « puroUttasr and dunor of *( 
lluiu«huUi HtoriiM.' — 4^/m. 

II. 
In fuulaoap Bvo, prluo 4«. 6//. oloth, 

Mia and OharUe; 

on, 
A WKKK»8 HOLIDAY AT KYDALK IlKOTO 

WITH KXUIIT XIXVaiUATlOMg IIY »IUX1T VOITHH. 

•• One of the mcwt ttttmetife of all the ChrlNtmHH tttoilM, flitr Juvenile 
tliui liiive Utely Ni>i»eiii'e(l. Indeed it U one of Umwp ehil(treii'« NtnrieM I 
t^lilor rulkN need not eoorn to take en internet. The hold itnd Hplrited 
Mho not into NO mttny eerapee, Hnd yet (•ould not he li»U(iht*d into doiitir 
thuutrlit wronir I and the Hentle ano »en»thle Mia, whone tiifluHtoe did i 
tfootl to uU ahout her» are the moMt atti uottve dhurMOterM in the tide { hut t 
lUNuy oihera, hoth rioh and jNMtr, who epiieHr in it* There urt^ few \ ouiim 
who will not derive a larye anott&t of proAt and pleaaure from thiN oi 

in. 
In fuulauap Bvu, prluo 6«. 

Memorable Women ; the Story of their L: 

liY M118. NKWTON CIlOShANU. 
Author of ** LydJfl, a Wonian'a liook." 

yriTU KIUIIT ILLVaTttATlOMH HY tllUXKT yoHTIIIi. 

♦• Mmt nlettiunt and profttiihle readlnii."— /W^#»'«fj/ On99ii*, 
*' One or th(Mo work» ah«mt women whioh a wonittn mily oun write. ^ 
not IntNHlne h more delliihtrul, atrervthentnir, and elevutiiiK exriolMf* for i 
fill fuinale, than the peruiial of auoh a volume a« thia of ' Memorahle Wi 

DAVID BOOUE, FLKKT STItEET. 




MU AND CBABLIB, pAJ/' l« 



BOOKS OF AMUSEMENT, 



The Boy's Own Book: 

A oomplote SneyolopisdlA of tU tho DiToriioni^AtbletiOi Beliolili^ 
and IleorMtiv^^of Boyhood and Touth, 

N£W AND OftEATLT ENLARGED EDITION. 

WITH NUMlROUa ADOmONAI* UAUSTIUTlUMa, 

The Little Boy's Own Book : 

A Soleotion tnm tho Aboye, 

00IIT4IIIIIIO TMl OAMli ANO aVOmTl SUITlin VOli tlTTLl MVB. 

111. 

Bound Chunes ftp All Parties. 

A COLLECTION OF THE GREATEST VARIETY OP FAMILY 
AMUSEMENTS FOR THE FIRESIDE OR PICNIC. 

Gnmei of Memory, Garoai of Action, Catoh Garnet, Oame« rt*quirin|{ 

the Exeruiw of Fanoy, IntolHgenoo, and Imagiuatiun, 

Diivottuna for Crying Forfoita, ko, 

WITU IU«U«TUATI0NI, NRW «mTION, SNLAUOaU. 

Prif 5$, ^«<A, ffUi, 

IV, 

Aoting Charades ; or Deeds, not Words. 

A UUMiaTMAa OAMR TO MAICR A I«UNO RVUNINQ aUOHT. 

BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. 

NIW RDITION. moyuaRLY ILLVaTRATRD, 

Prw§ Of* Mh, 

A Oraoker Bon-bon for Christmas Parties; 

OR, CHRISTMAS PIECES FOR PRIVATE 

REPRESENTATION, fto. 

BY R. B. BROUGH. 

VROyUaRLY ll4l4VaTIIATRD. PRIOR 8«. (W. 

DAVID BOGUE, FLEET STREET. 



BOOKS FOR BOYS 



I. 
The Life of Xelion. 

BY ROBERT SOUTIIEY. 

With numerous Tinted PUtet, and Woodoutt printed in the Text, 

from Dotignt by Birkot Foster, Dunoan, fto. 

Post Bvo, 6«. 

IX. 

Paxlour Magio; 

A Manual of Amusing Experiments, Transmutations, Sleights 
and Subtleties, Lttgordemain, &o. 

Including the Trioks of Ho\idin, Robin« &o., as recently exhibited 
in London and Paris. 

Me$ 4«. 6d, doth. 
III. 

The Comic Latin Grammar; 

A FACETIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN TONGUE. 

WITH NVMBROVS ILLUSTRATIONS OV 8TBBL AND WOOD, BY J. LBITOK. 



The Playmate: 

A PLEASANT COMPANION FOR SPARE HOURS. 
Consisting of Historical Talei, Natural History, Amusements, &o. 

V. 

The Pictorial Bible History. 

OOMTAIHIHO 

TWO HUNDRVD AND IIOHTT-BIOHT PIOTtTRM OF TBI PRtNOZPAL 

HCRNK8 IN TMB SAORXD aORXPTUlUI NAIOIATIVB, WITR DBtOHIPTIONll. 

PriH 8«. M. doth, 
DAVID B06UE, FLEET STREET. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 



The Toung Islanders; a Tale for Boys. 

BY JKPPBRYS TAYLOR. 

NMW ■DITtON, WITH TTNTVU PL\T»I, 6«. 
II. 

The Boat and the Caravan : 

A FAMILY TOUR IN KOYPT AND SYRIA. 

WITH VLATMf rimi MDITION, 7«. 



Harry's Ladder to Learning; 

With Two llundrod And Thirty Kngravingi.^For fftrf 
Young Ohildran. 

IV. 

Harrys Book of Poetry; 

8ir0UT rOKMS FOR THK KURSKRY. 

RY ETilZA GROVR. 

With numorouB Illustrntionii hy Ritkot Kostori Harrlion Woir, 

Sir. Crf. ;»(rtiM— 0». co/oh.'W. 



V, 

Robinson Crusoe. 

1.— An Edition in littrgo Type, with IIluitrAtions by Stiiihnrd. 
Cioth, 7«. M. 

lU -In fup. 8vo, with IIluitrAtions by Qoorgv Orulkahttuk aiid othcia. 
Ptic$ Sf . M. 

DAVID BOQUX, FLSfiT STREET. 
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DAVID BOGUFS 

(L4TB TILT AKD hOiiVK) 



^ 



,^^V^^ ^^^•^^., 




NEW ILLUSTKATKI) WOliKS. 

Goldsmith's Traveller. ]llu»,lrak*<iwith'njirtyExquij5ite 
Kn;i;r«vifi^« on Klccl, Dtntiirtxvd and Kuhcd by Kjkket roKxeft. 
Vvo, ckguiitiV U;uud in cJotli^fplt, 21«. ; uiyrocco, 31 •. Od. 



Hilton's L' Allegro and n Fenseroso. iiiujstnitcd with 

Thirty Kuhifijt« on ^\i.A by Wmvivn Fouxru. Kuper-royal IJto, 
DV«tly Ujund, 2U. ; uiurocc-o, 3 Is. Od. 

The BMne: \U PicturcKfjuc Sc^.'ner}- and JIlKiorical Abso- 

cUtioii:{. Ill nut rated by MiMLm KovMfH. and I>«.i»cribed by JIxirKr 
Mayhkw. Twenty Jjne Kn^rravini^K, cx(;c.uUHi in the IIigh<.'«t 
Btyl« of Art. from 'Mr. jiirkvt >'o«t(.T'tf drawing*. Jmp. bra, 21f. 
cwUi ; 31«. Od. morocco. 

•• Full of beauty aad cUuraclw.*'— J&>«««»ier, 

Chriitmas with the Poets: A (ollectlon of English 

Poetry r« laling to tlie Fwitiral of ChriilniM. Upwtrdi of Fifty 
Ka^vini;« from Drawings by Uiukbt Fokteh, tod num«rouf 
Initial Ixftttrr* and Hordent printed in f^ld. New EdiUcnSi vitii 
•dditional KnilielUiljuieots iuper-roytl Bvo, richly bound, 26i.; 
moroooo, 35i. 



OHILDRKN'S BOOKS. 



Uttlp Mary*! Books fbr OUldron. 

riii« fill, Hfi^i pfofiifM))^ lUuilrii§4. 



tttilTtlllY Ul^ KN^tANO, 



IIanm iw Tffi Wood. 

LlTTMl MaHV ANO Him D>t|.lh 



Ilttlo Mwy*! Troarary | 
Little Mary*! Loiioa Booki 

Bortlo*! Indiitrootlblo Books. 



1, HtmN BtmK. 
a, *'Attn Vaww. 



7, NimiDiuv Dmiw, 



4, WimiMfPH. 



Little Harry*! Pleture Books. 



,, DuuNTwv Walxii, 






Home Lesson Books. 

Thh IfuMit Vhimwh, nt<m)y 'JOO (<u(»,i>)i)(h . , • I 

TuH IImmm Mtum ot^ Natuuai* ItiHifrnVi outui Kloth . ) 

TmH Uim)« tiMAMMAH, mito, uliith , . . . t I 

Ktit>h »my lit) Imtl with Ui4mirt)4 Vhum, 'iif, U«/, 

Home Story Books. 

Tmx Whm.-humu Dum., mi(«, t^nth , . . .10 

lhi>)tiH> oil' l«rni,t4JAhHAh)iHHH NHwHTtmv llimK, it)tith \ 
l.iuut Hm THH Nii)tHt^)«>| liy t)(t> Aulhor uf iho *UUmk of 
thiu HyUHlilti," uloth . i . . • • I 
t)i' with Ouhmrml rut»*«, U «♦/, 

LONUONi DAVin }\mV% n,KKT NTRWKT. 

AMU HOlii MY AMi MtlMliMHt.tV^tM IN ^^tWIt ANM (HHIHTHT. 



JANUARY, IM7. 
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(latb tilt and BuauK) 







NKW ILLUSTRATEn AYORKS, 



Goldsmith's Traveller, JlhislralodAvitli Thirty Exqiusito 
i^^iigrttvingd oil Stoul, DoAigmul uud iCtoliod by Hiukst Foutkr. 
8vo, eloguiitly bouiul in cloUiygilt, 2U. ; moroooo, Sis. Ud. 

** A rt»iu ftiuuiiK the If ift-bouka.**— Lrtirfrt'. " 77i«» glft-lniok of the »eMOB."-^f A«m. 

Milton's L' Allegro and n Fenseroso. IlluBtratod mik 

Thirty Kuhi»g« on Stool by Hiukkt 1?'o8TKU. Super-royil 8to, 
noatly bound, 2U. ; morocco, 3Id. Gd. 

The Bhine : its Pit'tiirt^stitio Sconory fuul nistorioal Asso- 
oiations. lUuatrutod by IhiiKKT bWrKH* and UoHoribod by Hbnhy 
Mayiiknv. TwontY iano Kngmvingn, oxecutcd in tho Highest 
Stylo of Art» fn>m ftlr. lUrkot I'oster'a drawings. Imp, 8vo, 31i. 
cloth ; Sid. Od. morocco. 

** Full of beauty and ohivraoter,"— J^iiiMJii«r. 

Christmas with the Poets: A Culloction of Enffliah 

Poetry relating to tho Foatival of (Miriatmai. Upwards of Fifty 
Sngravinga fn^m Drawings by IUhkst FoarsR, and numerous 
Initial letters and Uordora printed in gold. Now Edition, with 
additional £mbolUslimont8, supor-royal Svo, riohly bound, 26m*; 
morocco, Sfis. 



86, Fu»T Stubxt, London. 



■J DAVID linorKH ANNUA I. i'\TA\.iUiVV.. 

||.l.|:!arilll Fli Wiilll.o r '•Mi/iNiiri/. I 

RliynioH ami RoinidolayoH in Praiflo or a Couni 

r.il'r, liy riii'Ift (if Mitiiy tiiinilrt AiIiiimimI mi nltiiocl. ov^ry |i 
Willi i'irfiii-p« liy Ankii|-i.i., Aimui.nN. hiri^HAN, OriiiuKON, I'or'i 
(iiiiiiiAi.i., lli't.Mi;. i''. Tavm-ii, iiiifl Wrtii. Hf'roiid I'MiLinit, ntp 
Hvii, liiiiiiiil ill IIh' niiniMil. I'linliinii nml lirhly tiinniiu'iifixl, 2 

flinrii'Tii, •Mh. (ill. 

Lotip^rollow'H Pootical Works, Illiutratod. Nrw i 

i'*.iiliiiK(*<l K«litimi. Itinluding •' \U-i\nfvVmv" •• Voiri': i»f 
NipjiL," "HiMwiiln mill Kiu'IimIo/' "TIim UuUUm }a^kviu\," 
(iMirr rnniitn. Willi Oim .HiiiiilriHl ninl Hi^vimty 1■•n^r^vinK'i 

W I, from IMfiiiN by YlniHr.r hwTKH. J A NT. K. TIat, nnd J 

(ill.iaiUT. (-n'WIl Hvii, VI*. rItiMi ; :t(lp. muMMMiii. 

Thin in ilin only IIIimtrAfiHl K<litiun riiiilHii]iii|i: *'T1)<> (iuhUu Tifi^oi 

•* Kmnni'liiH'/* ni'pHrnifly, lOp. (id. rlnlli , Uin. innnin'n. 

•* V»iMM'»« of tllP NIp.lll," "Srn«illl'," ^r., |.».-. ilnlli; '.Mr IiwipMiRr 

Longfollow'B Hyporion, IlhuftraUKl. Wifii v.tuviy i 

lliitiijiril I'lnH.iiiViiif.'': "' llii" I'll mi V "' I'"'' l'"niiiiii r, ri'.iii (U\y 
|)tn\Vllip.': Ill llinMiliinl Im iiIiIh h, l.y l'.ii:|. l.l I'li.: ll l!. ''inwii 
7Ih. rli'tli . .'tOfi. tinuiiiirii. 

Loiif^rrllow'H Goldnti fiOg-ond, IlliiHl.ratod. A i> 

nii'l lliivi»:i-il Mililiiiii, wiHi iiiiini'Hiiin Allriiiliiit:'! iitiil Xnlrn liy 
Aiillmi. MIiirIimIiiI liy l!ii;i.i.i l''i i.". i r. ii < 'inwn fivn, 1'::. cli 
VJn. iniitorrii 

•»* l''(ii olhn riilihiitiR III l,nii^'.("rIlii\v'R Wmlir. nrr |iii(M('. I',' iii.il 

Tho IllUHtratnd Hyron. Ilrfinhhilly punhd in m.j.r 
Hyii, mill rill II lull Willi Ilium Kiiin lllii':li:iliiiii»i liy Hi lit. 11 I'lm 
KknNV Mi-.Aliown, (ii hi avk. .1 anii, iVi . |-,lif'im<ly l"-iiiiil, IV'a 

litinyairH PilfrrinrH Pro^nmH. riniu'iiv iilii«:iiiif(il 

WiM.iAM IIaiiviv, Willi Mi-imiii liy llii> l.'i v. (•ri'iiui. ('nil 
I). I). Tliiiil I'iclilimi, I fiiwii »vi», I'.'h. iliilli , I '1 5 iiifiiiic ( n , I 
imjiiir, 4'*B. iliilli. 'Wi.i niiiMMcii. 

Tho CliriHtiaii OracoH in Oldon Titno : A St i im 

Ki'iiiiil" I'nrliniin, lirniili fully (tnp[invf<l I'y tim lii":t At lint 4, i 
I'liniiMfll Mliiiitrnliiiiiii liy IItniiv MTr.iiiuNii, I) |). (iii|icrinl I 
'JL\n. lirlily IkiiiikI ninI frill. ; i'.'n. rnlmiinl. 

(MC, I-'ll-.lri Run 



DAVID BOaUE's ANKUAL OATALOQUB. 



Illustrated Works — ( ^ontin ued. ] 

Turner and his Works: A Biography, illastratcd bv 

Examples from his Pictures, and a Critical Examination of hia 
Principles and Practice. . By John Burnet, F.R.S. The Memoir 
by Pktkr Cvnninoham. "With Plates. Demy 4to, 31s. 6d. ; 
Autograph Proofs (only 25 printed), folio, £5 tJs. 

Sembrandt and his Works; with a Critical Examina- 
tion into his Principles and Practice. By J. Burnet, F.R.S. 
Fifteen Plates, 4to, Sis. 6d.; iVrtist's Autograph Proofs, imperial 
4to, £6 OS. (only oO printed). 

The Heroines of Shakspeare : Forty-fivo Portraits of his 

principal Female Characters. Engraved under the superintendence 
of Mr. CiiAKLKs II RATH, from Drawings by the best Artists. Im- 
perial 8vo, handsomely bound in nnm)Cco, ■42s. ; Coloured Plates, 
£3 13s. Gd. ; ]>roofs, imperial folio, half-morocco, £3 ISs. 6d. ; 
India proofs, £d ds. 

The Landscape Painters of England : Sketches aftor 

English Landscape Painters. Twenty i^Itchings of their most cha- 
racteristic works, by liOuis Marvy, with short Notices by W. li. 
Thackeray. Royal -Ito, 31s. Gd. ; culoured, 62s. Gd. 

Poetry of the Year : Passages IVom Iho Poets, Deserip- 
tivo of the Seasons. With Twenty-two Coloured lUustrationt, 
from Drawings by Birket Fostrk, T. Cues wick, E. Duncan, 
William I.ke, C.II. "NVeigall, II. Wkiu, David Cox, and other 
eminent Artists. Imperial Svo, cloth, 18s. ; largo paper, 308. 

Humphreys' British Coins. The Coinage of the British 

Empire ; Illustrat<.»d by Fac- similes of the Coins of each Period, in 
Gold, Silver, and C:opper. By II. N. IIuMriiREYB. Super-royal 
Svo, 21s. cloth ; 2t5s. antique. 

The Book of Beauty. The Court Alhum, or Book of 
Beauty. A Series of charming Portraits of the young Fomalo 
Nobility, with Historical and Biographical Memoirs. 4to, richly 
gilt, 21s. ; coloured, 428. 

Heath's Keepsake. The Keepsake. Edited by Miss M. 
A. PowsB (Lady Blbbsihoton's nieoe), aaaisted by the moat popu- 
lar writers of the day. Koyal 8yo, 218. ; India proo&, 528. 6d. 

Lomioir.] 



UAVIU mmUkn ANNUAL rATAi.ourit. 



Iii.ijirii4tiih \Viinh»~(ViifiiiMr.f. j 

The Oallery of Byron Beautiei : Vnrtruiirt ur tl 

llntiiiiir* lit l^iltl It) lull'* ruritiM, fliiiu DlHwiiiiia |iy flia Uio 

PtiiiiiDiit Aituu. hu|ioi>i-tiyHl Nwi, iiiiiriHMni, 111*, tij. \ liinb 
tiultitiiiiili jL'U. 

Heath's Waverloy Oallery. I'.HtiaitH i>i thr iirinci|i 

I I'VliirtU (MmiHOli'ln III till! WitUliKB III' Sium. 'l'hlil)-»ik hl^lil 

fliiulitnl IMtttfH. Hii|iii-riiyrtl h\ii, B|ilpui)iilty liiiiiiui iii luuitM-i 
Ul«. till. ; with Diiliiuiitil I'iulra, LJ. 

i Oallery of the Oracmi; m. iituutii-s of iiiitinii I'tu- 

I 'rililly-aU lu-itiltllul Krlliiiln lliuiU liy l.AMtkl.l.ll, lt4i\\|.t., 

I SliiM:, &r., iDiialltiliiiK 'I'fiiii) n.iii, ('tiliipln-l), Ktifjria, l.aiuli 

, &r. Mil|idl lii)al H\ii, ;il5. till lii.it.iri-.i , n tlh 1. 11111111111 I'lattia, J 

. Curioaitieti of Olaaa-maliing; : A lli^oiN of thr A 

Alirlrlll tliiil M'liliiiil. Il> Al-iir.\ i'llt.^ll, Vlai|. Willi r 
lHi4llItlilll\ I .'li'Uliil ri.il.i III Aiilli|Uii Nnsin, \i. .SlllttU i 
fliilll. I'-'a. 

The CartoouH of RaHiioUe, liinu ILtiMptiui ('nun r.il.i< 

l-!liKlti\iil t'> JiiilN 111 U.I.I Willi h.Bt il|ill\ii 1.1 I(iii|iitaa a 

I (liilutil ItiMiiitiLn. .'^f\iii iai,'- I'l.tli-:] ^Jl iiirlifi Uy M-. 

UlttplHt, Ilia. Ii.l. , III I ><l.iiui-.l, li.Ia. 

Vodtif^H of GUI Lomlon: a Snii'i i.r iiuiniKMi Ktihli 

I'liilll IhlKtiiill IhuH lli^,n, H till hi't. |||i||.i||», lllbl.iliiat \ni.iillllii 
1 ttlnl nlliHl Urd imti I 1. My J. NV \ K 1 ll iil A^i lll-K. llil|itllill i 
I llulia I in, (''On. 

I VioWH in Homo; ('.>iii|>riMii^' all U-^ jniui iiml i.lilif 
nitij it!) MUiiiiiiiiiliiiff Ni • uri\ l.iiui t\i .1 li\ NN . il Ciiiihi. 'I'lm 

i ni^lil I'liiti-i), mill a raiuiiuiitl. N i> t\ ul llir I'll). ll.i, 'J la., In 

|iiiii.l'a, i J 'ii. 

The Bible Oallery : KiKiitirn I'm-tiMit^ t.r tho Wnm 

Itinlltlnlliiil ill Ni'll|iiUlf, iii-i»illllillU KllKln^i'l ll'ilii nilf^lli.il ll|4 
men, Hllh |.r|lri|ilrBa 1>i-bi ll|i| fnin. Iili|iiulal S\ii, JiiiUtU.ihi 
liiiuiiil, 'Jla. , mill I'liitia lii-.iiiIiliiUy rnliiiiii.l, I. 'a. 

The Women of the Bible. Ki^litiMii I'mtrultn ^ronni 

M Ntiiuiitil Ndllra III 'J'llM lillil.M (i \l.l.llll\ ). Ilriiula.illli ly buu 
*JU. i iMiliiitiml, -I'.'a. 

[Hd, KLHkr Hum 
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tia.llltTKATKIi WoUKK— ( 'li/t/iflMitt^. | 

Milton's Poetical Worka. Wxmdms Lo«t md Rofftuuea, 

OumuH, HttiiiHoii A^tiiUiituii, l/AUfgrtt, i^o. ; with (Sumky uu Miltou'ii 
Life ttuU Whtiit^, k>y J am km MtiN-rttoMKUV. lUiiHtrfittHl with Oa» 
lluiulrtMl ftiiil Twt)itty Kit^mvin^H, by 'rmtMi>EioN| Willumii, Ohmin 
Smith, <!^r., CiHmi nrawiuKti by \Vii.i.i\m IIauvkv. Two vuliuntii} 
vmwu 8v\», 'J4«, oloth; H-Ih. luorooro. 

Cowpor's Poems. With l/ilo uml VvUwnX llomiirkH, by 
thu Utiv. TiioMAH Dai.k; Ami Sovm\ty-tlvo Hut) Kngmviiigi by 
J. (hiuiN Smith, from |)iawiuKrt by John (Ju.hkut. Twu ▼tU*. 
(iruwu Hvo, 'J Irt. olotli ; %\U. uioitttHH). 

"Tht» huniUuutiHt of iht) t^iUtlona oriVwper."— JLV/>«H'^l*^*/•, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. With 

Lift) Hiul (-ritUml Uoiuurkit by Allan (\inninuuam; miuI Fortv* 
(tinht llludti'Mtuma by SAMrm. \Vu«UAMit. rj«. oloth; l/i. 
niortuHH). 



Beattie and Collins* Poetical Works, With m EimaT 

oil thoir Livim uiul \Vt'itiiiK>* ; ttiul lUuntrutiona, ongruvoU by d* 
NViiiLiAMH, vVo., fvoiii Druwiugn by John Ausolon. Oruwu HvO| 
doth, V^A, i moi'oooo, 17h. 

The Languaffe of Flowers ; or, 'ruo riignmui^e of Lo^e. 

\\y TiioMAM Mii.i.KU. With Kight bt^uutifully tn»h)Uivd ritttoi, 
Soooiul bMitioii, ttumU Hvo, oKitli, titt. ; morouoo, 7a. till. 

The Romance of Nature; or, '^h(^ Klowor ^mfm» Illua- 

trttttxl. Uy L. A, TwAMi.hix. AVith Twrnty-Hovt'ii wloured rut<»s, 
Third KiUtioUy 8 1 a. (Ul. luorocro. 

Pearls of the East: HoauticH tVtmi ''JinlU Rookh." 

|Twt)lvolttrKt)-H\utul l^>rtrllitl^ by b*ANN\ ('ohbavx. Imperial 4t<H 
aU. tiil.tiuttul ; pltttoA highly -lutlouml, i'^^h. tid. 



Pictures of Country Life; or, Summor l^uuhlos in Green 
and Bhudy TUoea. Uy Tiioh. Millhu, Author of ** Beautlea of th» 
(Wntrv. With lUiutrutiouH by Sauuhl WitLUMi, Crown 8tO| 
oloth, i*. 

LONIMW.] 
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OATID BOOUB'8 ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 
PRACTICAL WORKS ON 

llllAWING AND TAINTING. 



JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 

Landscape Painting in Oil Colours Explained, in 

Letters on the Theory and Practico of Iho Art Illustrated by 
Fourteen Plnles of Examples from tlio several Sehools. By Johk 
Burnet, F.11.S., Author of *' Practical Hints on Painting. 4to, 
21b. cloUi. 

Practical Hints on Portrait Painting. Illustrated by 

Examples from tlio Works of the best Masters. By John Bubnbt. 
Demy 4to, 2l8. 

Practical Essays on the Fine Arts ; with a Critioal 

Examination into tho Principles and Practico of the late Sir Dayid 
Wilkie. By John Buiinkt. Post 8vo, Cs. 



J. D. HARDING. 

Lessons on Art. ]^y J. D. Hakdinq, Author of *' Ele- 
mentary Art ; or, the Use of tho Chalk and Lead-pencil Advocated 
and Explained/' &o. Second Edition, imp. Svo, cloth, 158. 

The Guide and Companion to '^Lessons on Art/' 

By J. D. llAiiDiNu. Imp. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Lessons on Trees. By J. D. Hahding. Folio, cloth, 15s. 

Elementary Art. By J. J). Handing. Imp. 4to, 25s. 

olotli. 



The Elements of Art : A Manual for the Amateur, and 
Basis of Study for tho Professional Artist. By J. G. Ohafxah. 
Many Woodcuts. 4to, 10s. Gd. 

The Art of Paintine Restored to its Simplest and 

Surest Principles. By L. IIundbbtffund. Twonty-iour coloured 
PUtos. Post 8vo, 9a. 6d. 

!$g' Manuals of Art, see page 21. — ^Drawino Books, page 29. 
.London.] 
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AKCIIITKCTUIlAr, WOIIKS. 

♦ 
RAPHAEL AND J. ARTHUR DRANDON. 

An Analysipi of Ootliick Architecture. Tlln^tiiiiinl Ly 

n Hn»ifn«if ii]iwniilR uf Hi-vnn tttiii'lmil Kxtmifilcn tiT I'mirwiiTPi 
Wliuli»\v«, At'-. ; Bi'i'itiiijiniii«'i| wifli HciiinikR i»n fli*" iiov"iiil npfHilii 
iif mi l''."i'lpMn«lii'nl KiliUfp. fly H. nml J. A. 1ln*?HMiN. Ari'hifpfli. 
Twri Ini^n v<iliitiii'q, myn\ 1li», I.Ti flu. 

The Open Timber Roofs of the Middle Ages. itln'^. 

IrBlml fiy I'oifl|H'i*irn mill Wnikiiur iMnwiiiK^ nf niitiin nf Oin Imni 
Vnri«'1i"«» 'if ''hiiirh Unnt^, wiili |»«fl«'ii|»1lvn lifflnplfati. ]\y H. 
mill J. A. nM\<niiiN. I{'<ynl 4(>i, iinirntiii wifh Oip niMivc, i.'.'l .'in. 

Parish Churches; hninjr iViRpppiivii Vi«'ws nC Knfrijali 

|'',i>r>li>4in«rM-ii) Mhiiifiit*'* ; ni-'«iii)|inni'>il tiy IMnrin iltnwri f<i n riii- 
fiitni HiMilii, nii'l I,«'flii|iiiiqq |li-4i-ii|i1iMiiq. Ily |{. inul .f. A. llfiAN' 
luiN, Ari'liifi'i la. Two vuliiHU'Si Inign Hvii, r-niiffiitiiiiK I''" I'lat'-a, 



Wink1cH*s English Cathedrals. Anr-unn n ii\r. Ann 

|>ii iiiirq<ii'i. Ii t.rtiiii ^ iHiKq nr i ii i. (.'miimhiai. ('tii'm urn nr 
Kmmiahm A«.-n W^ira Ni-w I''.«lil|nii, willi llm M AN«'iip«i"irM 
(■A'l iirim^l . l'«rj IM-ifi-n, Iu'«mlifiilly «'n(;i«iv«'«l liy H. ^VISKI.r^ , 
Willi lliflliitiinl fiinl hifn liplivx A<r-<iiiiifqiif' IIik vntiniiq < 'nl)ii'(iiHl«. 
In tli?<>r' ltniiilniiini> viiniiifp, imp* rini Mvn, fluth, VJ Hp. 

*^* Tlin Tlliril VnlniilP, nmijilieitl|r l.ifllfli'M, (ilnlli l c:li.t, llffT. 

fiitd. Wmi-ccifM, hutlMiiti, ('(itliplc, ( 'lii-ntf-r, Kipmi, N((itii lii-«lir, mid 
flii> Wt'loli CiiOiiilinla, iiiiiy plijl |iii hfiil r>i>pnin1('ly, Ut ('•■nijilitn Hffii, 
)>rii'r> '24<i. in Mrn, 4Mq. in it'i. 

Olossary of Architecture. KxpliiiiMfimt f.r flu* Trrmfi 

u«<-'l ill (ii'-'-iMii, llniMnn, llnlinn, nnil (tnfhif Anliifo-lillP, rvmi- 
iilifli'il liy ninny llutnhcil Wnmli ufn. I''inli I'Milf'in, inn< li ••liinigcil. 
rimi' v'llnnK'i Mvm, -iMq. 

Introduction to Oothic Architecture. I'.y flw Mifnr 

nf tlip " (tliiapiity ; " Hilli nuiii'innq lllimfiHllnnp, 4«. 'nl. fltifji. 

[MM, l''i.Pti Htmrbt, 
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Prineiplef of Oothic Eocletiastical Architeetinu Bj 

M. if I)i>9XAN. With «o KxpUuuiUon of Technical T«niif. 2^ 
Wo^uti, e<« cLoUi. N«tr KdiUon (/n cAe y're<#). 

Stuart's Antiquities of Athens, and other Xonn- 

weiiU of Or«»wf. With Httyvtity PkUw, tticcurtt^lj r«dtK)«d from 
Om ^tmt work of Hiwuri «tid U«v<ftt ; tind t Chrouoiogi^ Table, 
fomiojj; t vtJutbk lutroduciion to tk« Htudy vf Ur«ciiui Arcbiteo- 
tar«. 10«. <mL 

Domestic Architecture. iUuj»tr4ti<jn>$ of tbe Ancient Do- 
m««tk ArcbiV(^-tur« of Knjrlandf from ti4« Xltli to tb« XVJItb 
Ceniunr. Amtnged by Jomm Bkitto*?. K.S.A. With an lii^tori- 
cal imd D«itcriptiY« £««ay. Fq>. bvo, ^«. doth. 



BIOGBAPIIY. 



The Lifb of William Etty, EJL With Extract* fixnn 
bU DUrUff tiid Corretpofid^nw. Jiy ALBXAjfi^BH GtLCMKiiT, of 
%\ui Middle T^fmpL^i Biirri«ter'«t'l4iw. Two volumet, pout 9ro, 21i, 
doth. 

life and Times of Madame deStaeL ByMxMlfABu 

NoKKM. I'otjt HvQf y«.dotb. 

Turner and his Works : A Bi<>grap)iv, iUoMraiod b^ 

Kx«mplc« from bU l^k-iur*** and a Critical Kxjamiuatioo of bu 
PHodplea aud J'ractiw. JJr JoM^ JKuKrr, F,li.S. Th« Umn*Ar 
by Pktrh CcjsrxiwoHAi*. With Wat4?«. Dcrmy 4to,31f.0d.; Auto* 

^pb proof* (ottly 20 priuted), folio, LO Oit. 



Rembrandt and his Works; with a Critical EzamltLfi. ^ 

tion i»to bU Priiiciplea ai^d I'racUe^. W^ ^mhih VA:^wl«l^H ^*»- 
#e<3^ £6 (h. (mtly ^ printed). 

wDoarJ 
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Men of tha Time : or. Biognphical Sketches of Smi 
Heal Living OhArtcten— Authurm, ArchitecU, Aitiala, CiMipeaMi 
C*piUli<U, DraButUu, DiriiiMi DiaeoTerera, EnginMffSi JowbaI 
iiU, Men of Science, Mitii«ter«, Monarcb«» NoveliiU, PninUr 
rhiknthrDpiiU, TocU, PoUUciAni* Savtni, SculpUm, SutAonei 
TniTelleri, Vuy«Kert, Wurriun, With Biogrtphie* of C«lebrsli 
WoBUin. Grmtlj Knlarged Eaition. With Serertl IlnBdrod add 
tioonl Memoin, AnMll 8to, iMI pp., \U. (M. doth. 

Soathey'f Life of Nelson. lUustnitt^ by Di-xcas 

BiKKvr FortTMitf and othvn, Cruwn Svo, tia. 

KemoraUe Women ; the 8ti>r>- tii' their Lives. B>- Mn 

Nkwto.n CnuMLAMD. lUufltratetl by B. Kuatsu, Kcp. Ht«\ 6*. 

**One uf thiMP work' about wuurn « hich « wumui only cab wril^. \V« caam 
Imaginv » murv drlUthtfUU *tr«ucthirnlnK, and rlrvAiinn rx<rr«U« for a jrvuthA 
feouUv, than the prrutal of iuch « volume «« thi« of * Memonbtc WoaMO.' "• 
Miimimg Ativrrtiaer. 

The Boyhood of Great Men as an Example to Tontli 

By JtiiiN O. KiMUU. With C\iiA by 11. Fomtbu. Fourth EUitioi 
3d. 6 J. cloth ; -I*. i;ilt vd^v*. 

** It would have b«vu a m«ttrr uf tvyir^l to urt* HUch a boi^W h«iUy eatfeut«« 
That rrfTvt wt ar« •paitHl, for thi« lllll* toIuuic* I* •lnip!y antt wrU tloar. Tb 
UographlM sre aumerou* aud brief, but not loo »hort lii be ama*iair : aDd a 
thouaand* of boy* thir«t fbr itre«tne«a, whirh u jr«)uir<^l by oaca and ten*, thei 
will bt thouaamu vUmI lo rmd a book like tbi«."— J^'nimMrr. 

Footprints of Famous Men ; or. Bio^iphy for Do^f 

By J. U. EuuAU. Outa hy Foitrui. Second Kditiou,' Ja. 6JL cloth 
it. gilt edged. 

*' A very u^ful and iMrrevablc vohimr. It m uneful. a^ lii.><ijt;«hv i* a*.««y» » 
ImporUntaUy to hutory: and it i* uioful, breauv It Ki«r« A'.othrr blo« to Ih 
waaintf Idea, that any enilaence has e\rr b«rm Jtt.iiU4\l withou: «ev«rt> labour.**- 



Boy Princes; ..r. Siioiw of Royalty Cut »»ir in Youth 
iiy John (t. Kiuivu. With IIIudtrAtiJiid by (ii.ouiii: Thomas. Kcp 
Mvo, 6«. clotli. 



[SO, Flkkt Srmur 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL, tec. 



A BamUe through Normandy; or, Boonos, Charaotow, 

tnil Iiuivlt'nts in » SkoU»hing Kxiuwion thnmsh Ottlvadii*. By 
Okokok M. Mi'8ouAVK, M.A, IW Svo, with immoroua lUuttn- 
tiou», lOd. til!, iluth. 

Constantinople of To-day : A Visit to tho Tiirkiah Capi- 
tal : witli Dcsiriptions of the City and its Inhahitantd. Hy Thso- 
VHiLK CiAiTiKu. With Fuo-siiuiU's of rhutographio Drawiugt. 
Crown 8vi>, 7s. tid. 

Albert Smith's Story of Mont Blanc, and tlio various 

A8Ct*nti« thort'of, from the time of Sauiuuro to tho preaont tUj. 
Y'itli lUudtrations. New Edition, fcp. 8vo, da. cloth. 

A Month in Constantinople. Wy Almkkt Smith. With 

numerous lUustrutiona on Steel and NVood. Third Edition, fop. 
8vo, 08. cloth. 

Prince Adalbert. Travolfl of H.ll.ll. Priuco AiLJbort, of 

Prussia, in the South of Kurope and in ltru/.il ; with a Voyage up 
the Amazon and the Xingu. Translated hy Sir Xi, II. SiimmnuHOX 
and J. E. Taylou. Two yoluniea 8vo, Maps and lUatos, IGa. 

Travels in Peru, duriug tho yoaiti 1838-^12, across tho 
Cordillcruii and the Andes into the I'rimeval Forests, By Dr. J. J. 
Von Tscni'iu. Translated hy Miss Rosa. 8vo, 12s. 

The Boat and the Caravan: A Ptuntiilv Tour in Egypt 

and Syria. With Kngvavings on Steel from Original Drawiuga. 
Eourtii Eilition. Fep. 8vo, clotl*, 7s.; monicco, 10s. (id. 

Tour on the Prairies. Narmtivo of an Kxpodition 
across the Great Soiitli- Western i*rairies, iVom Texas to Santa F6. 
By OiioiutK W. Kkndai.l. Two volumes, fop. 8vo, with Map and 
riaU^s, Us. 

The Wonders of Travel; containing Choioo Extracts 
iVom tho heat llooki of Travel. Fop. 8vo, lUates, Ss. 6d. 

LONDOK.] 
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I 

rOETUY. 

I 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. Kow imrl (.*oni|iI(U« Eili- • 

iinti, ifiHiidiiiK "Tim Noii^ of Iliawathn." With n firm Portrutti 
nri(] otlinr KiiKrAvitiKN. Frp., Hn. clftth ; IOh. Ad. niororro. i 

The Song of Hiawatha. \\y \\. Vf^liOvovKiwyy. Nfsw ', 

K<Hli(m, with tlm Author'ii InfiiNl (*i(ri'0(!ttofiN. Krp., Am. (;lf»tk. i 
Chimp rroUictivii Kdilioii. In. Howrd. I 

] 

The Golden Legend. Ky li. W. I^inokkixow. 2ml 

Kditioii. Vt:\} , (in. rlolh. (MuMip Kdiiion. In. Oil. cloth; 1m. Miwcd. ' 

I 
Poems. Uy Am:xani)i:ii Kmith. Kitt.li Kdiiion. Krji. 

Hv(i, cloth, />M. 

I 

Sonnets on the War. liy Amcxandku Smith, unfl by 

TIIK AtlTirtill fif '* lUl.UKIl." In. Mdwod. 

Oriselda, mid other roniifj. \\y FjiwiN Aknoi.d. Fc])., ' 

(in. cloth. 

The BalUid of Babe Christabol, und oDmt Lyric^nl , 

I'of:riiN. hy (ii:iiAi,ii Mahkp.k KiTth I'M ition, />n. cloth, 

Craigcrook Castlo : A I'otni. liy (i'kiumi Mahhky. 

SiToiicl Kilitioii, l.'nviii'-d, fcp., hH. (lioth. . 

I 

Rev. Thomas Dale's Poetical Works. lin-ludiriK "Tho 

Widow of Niiiii," "Thf l)iiiif>,hliT or.JuiriiN," A.c N(!W find Kii- 
lai^nd Kditioii, li )>. Myo, Vm. cloth. 

Poems. hy Mmwakh (^Ai'P.iiN, Utinil IWiiiifui of liiilo 
(old, Dovoii. S(!(:')iid Kilil.ixii, wit.li Addilioim, frp., An. tloth. 

Egoria; or, Tho S))iri(, ot Niitiirr. |{y Oiuiii.M MAiKAr, 

1J..I). IVp. Mvo, /)R. rioth. 

Town Lyrics. My (JiiAiu.r.HMA(KAv. Crown Hvo,w:w<m1, U. 

[HO, Flkkt Htiikki, 
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FICTION AND AMUSEMENT. 



Longfellow's Prose Works, "iryporion." "KavuMgh," 

and " Outre-iMor." i'op. 8vo. rnifonu with Jionpfollow's Pooti- 
cnl Works, With nunuToua Kngravinge. Gs. cloth; lOs. Od. 
morocco. 

Wearyfoot Common: A Tnlo, Py Leitch Kitchie. 

Witli Six Ilhii»t nit ions. Fop. 8vo, os. cloth. 

" A produrtion of ft hiprh orrtrr, rminciitly hoalthy in it* lone nncl tendcncv, 
ami iittiMlto httmulntciimlfoRtoi'n(«i)iril of manly iiuloppiulcnco." — Ci>mHnmtcfaUh. 
"A work of roal jf0ulu»."~///M.»^7i/r(/ London ArM-.t. 

Christian Melville. Uy the Author of ** Matthew Pnx- 

ton." l'\'p. Svo, with Frontispiece, /is. cloth. 

The Greatest Plague of Life; or, the Advinturcs of n 

l.atly in Search of a Servant, l>y One who lias been almost Worrietl 
tt> l)entl). Kdited by the lirothcra Mayhkw. Illustrated by 
(iKouur. OiniKsHANK. Cn>wn 8vo, Ts. cloth. 

Acting Charades ; or, Doods not AVohIh. A CliristmaB 
(Jame to make a long eveninp short. Uy tho Jtrot Iters Mayhkw. 
Illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts, fta. cloth. 

Eound Games for all Parties. A CoUootiou of tho 

greatest Variety of Family Amusiiments for tho Fireside or Pic- 
nic — (James of Action — (iames of Memory — Catch Ciames — Gamos 
requirifig tho FiXcrcise of Fancy, Intelligence, and Imagination — 
Directions for Crying Forfeits, &c. Second Edition, fis. cloth gilt. 

A Cracker Bon-Bon for Christmas Parties : A Collec- 
tion of Ilumoroua Dramas, Poems, and Sketches. IJy 11. B, Bkovqu. 
Profusely Illustrated by II ink. Cloth, ;)8. (Jd. 

Shadows. IVouty-fivo Amusing Engravings. By C. H. 

Urnmktt. Small 4to. Ornamental Wrapper, 2s. 6d. ; colourvd|4i, 6d. 
" Whoro'H Shadow T Here, Sir. Shadow ! "Shaktpearc, 

**Thp notion that has srixcd Mr. Dennett'^ fancy in an odd one, and ho has 
worked it out with irrcat humour. A comic tigure makcw a shadow really mora 
oomic than itfclf, and it exciten an amount of agreeable curioaity and frratiAcation 
on aeeinir the one ligure, to imagine how tho artist will oontrivc to mako 11 reilset 
another."^irtfrMiM^ Chroniete, 

London.] 
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Fiction and Amuhkmknt — Continufd,] 

Chrimm'B Hotuehold Stories. All ihv moBt Populai 

Fairy Talfs and Ixtgondi of Oonnany, collctctitd by tho Brothen 
(iiiiMM. Nnwly Traimlatod, and Ilhutratud with Two HuiuM 
Aiid Forty KitKraTinffi, by Kdwahu II. Wbhnkbt. CompUU b 
Olio Volumo, erown Hro, 7i. 6d. cloth. 

The Anrnversary : A ChriHtmaH SIoit. With rilnfltrationi 

by TiiuMAM Onwiiyn. Fcp., 2i. Od. cloth. 

The Dream of Eugene Aram. By Thokas Hood 

AuUior of Uio " Hong of tliu Shirt." Witli Illuitrationi by H akvbv 
Crown 8vo, 1h. ho wed. 

The Magic of Industry; or, Tho Goo<l Oenius tha 
Tumod KTorytltintf to (jold : a Fniry Tale, liy tho Brotbor 
Mayhkw. With natca by Oborok CHiriKHHANX. 2i. Cd. oloth. 

The Sandboys' Adventures ; or, l/ondou in I85i, durini 

tho (iroat Kxhibition. By Uknuy Mayhkw and Obouok Chuik 
aiiANK. Kvo, dotb, Si, Od. 

Christopher Tadpole: liin KiniKKh^Band Advcutnrcn. B^ 
Alukut Umitk. with Forty-two Jllustrationa on Steel, by Joiij 
JiKKcii, and a ]N>rtrait of tlio Author. Hb. 

Oavami in London. Bccikh and Skotch^H of Tx)ndo] 

Lifu and MaiinerM. By Monti. (iAVAkNi. Buutitiftilly engraved an* 
tinted. Inii). Kvo, ImndMoinrly hound, (in. 

Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, complete. Uf^printiM 

from the Originiil Fdition, wilh lUuHtruticuiH Uy Ktothard. Crowi 
8vo, cloth, 70. Ud. 

Robinson Crusoe, with numcroUH Woodt^ilH hy (jJCoboi 
CuuiKHiiANK and othcrH. Kcii. Kvo, 'An. Od. doth. 

The Young Lady's Oracle ; or, Fort unr-tcilinK Book. ^ 

Fire«idu Amu«4.'nii:ut, with IMuti*, 1b. i-l-ith. 

The Game of Whist: ItH Tluor> and rractiro. B^ai 
Amatkuu. With lUuHtratiouH by Ki:nn*y MiAixiWh. New Edition 
fcp. 8vo, 'Ah. cloth. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 



Lectures on the Oreat Ezhibitioii, and its Bosults on the 

Arts and Manufactures. DoUvored buforo the ScMdoty of Arts, hj 
some of tbc most Kminknt Mkn of tho day. In Two Soriei, prioi 
7b. Cd. each, neatly bound in uloth. 

Lectures on Qoldf delivorod nt Die Oovcmmont School oi 
lilinea for the Use of Emigrants to Australia. Crown 8to, wiik 
illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Tear-Book of Facts in Science and Art; oxhibitinfl 

the most im})ortant Discovorics and Improvements of the Year, and 
a Literary and Scientific Obituary. By John Timbs, F.S.Au, 
Editor of ** The Arcana of Science." Fop. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

*0* This work is published annually, and contains a complete and 
condensed view of the progress of discorer^ during the je9X, syate* 
maticaUy arranged, with Engravings illustrative of novelties in the Arti 
and Scienoea, &c. The volumes, from ita oommencement in 1839, rnxj 
still be had, 5s. each. 

** Thia book doea for ua what we have not done for ouraelrM— it atorss nj 
every uaefUl bit of information to be found in the revorda of learned aooktlM oi 
amumnoed through aoientiflo and newa junmala.*'— &/a6^. 

" Ably and honestly oompllcd."— -fl^Af^«<^MM». 

The Literary and Scientific Register and Almanad 

for 1857 ; with nn ample Collection of Usefid Statistical and His- 
cellaneous Tables. Dedicated, by special permission, to IMnoi 
Albert. By J. W. (J. (U-rcii, M.R.C.S.L., F.L.S., Foreign Servia 
Queen's Messenger, rrico 3s. 6d. roan tuck. 

" Aa perfect a cinnpondium of uacful knowlodjfo in connection with Literature 
Science, and the Arti«, un it ix nt'irHiinry everybiHly nhuxild have acquaintance with 
It i«, in ahort, a little volume which will 8ave the troxihlo of huntiiMi through man^ 
booka of more protenaion, and aupply otf-liand what, without it, would requin 
mueh time and trouble."— jfVme*. 

The Beauty of the Heavens. One Hundred and Fom 
Coloured Plates, represeiitinK the principal Astronomical PhO' 
nomena; and an Elementary Lecture, exprcsdly adapted fa 
Family Instruction and Entertainment. By Ciiaiu.e8 F. Bluir 
New Edition, 4to, cloth, 28s. 
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DICTIONARIES. 



Webster's Quarto Dictionary, unabridged ; conii 

nil tho WonU in t)io KtiKlinli liniiKunKo, M-ith Ihotr KlytiioloR 
Dnrivnlioim. lly Nt»Air Wkiihtkh, I.I.I). HpYimMl liy Vr 
<}oittini('it. With PninountMnK Vortibnlttrirn of Horipluro, <-li 
mul <iCMtKrntiUirnl NninoH. Nrw I'Milinn, cnrrfully {iriritr 
Inrgo 41(1 Voliiiiio, 'Mn, Od. doth ; 12it. niir. 

•»♦ Tho <»nly mmpfftf H'urk. Alt i\w orlnvo (MlitioiiM nn« Alirhlg 

"All yiMitiK ppnioiiH Mltniilil Imxo n ptniidnrit IMrllonniv ill IhrlrrllMi 
whtli* yiMi niiMthiiiil II, Kct tltpbr^l : 11iiit ilidionniy ifi Nunii Wrh«liM>, tl 
wiirk iitiiibiidHcd. Ifyuti uic tmi |i(Ntr, pu^r the luiiinnil rium nir your 
ptit It Into your hrml." 

" Wv iMiii hnvp no hrnltnlton In itlvihK it n« oitr opinion, thnt tliii* in t 
plnhorutfi nn<l fiotTPMrul tindPitiikinir or Dip kind wliirh liim pvpr it|t|)pii 
'tSmr», 

"ThPTPtrrnn Wpb^tpr'n work In Hip lir*l roid nn»t nwrul |)irliitnnr> 
KniiliHli I.iinKnnfr** t'vpr pulilinlipd. I'.vrry piii'p utti'itfi tlio IpRtninit luid 
thp pound Juilftnipnt luid nli<i< diacriininiitioM, Hip cirni indiiRlrr. proffi 
•Piirrli, iind ■uiioi«iii|{ ppmrxpitoirpof lli» nutlmr. It i« it vi<iy nuinifrnt li 
inrnt on Todd'H ,fiduo*oii, nnd (Mintninn innnv {tii>ii"ntiit iiiiupwunlv llinn 
HUyothpr llnKliftli |)|p|ionni) liillirilo piiltllnlinl. ' r.tnmmi'r, 

Webster's Octavo Dictionary. Ai.iitl-c.i Winw ilir « 

Cloth, 1a. va. 

Webster's Smaller Dictionary. (^>ll(I< nMcd by (*ii 

KoiiNON, nrowti Nvo, tin. oiiiIionhim). 



Webster's Pocket Dictionary. ;j'.>iii(), \u, (ui. 
Miniature French Dictionary, in Vnwh mihI Vm 

Mnf^Iinh mul rrrnrh : (Mnii|in»inn nil tlio womIh in mMirin 
Tho roniniliiihly cniniircliouMivo finlim' iiimI «nn»|Mi(t ni/i« i 
littlo iHctioiinty ndiniMihly lit it ho- tlir pttuli-iit iiiiil toiiiiftt. . 
lioiiiul in lonn, In. ; niorocco, ^ilt oflj'.rn, Ah. tJ.l. 



Sharpe's Diamond Dictionary of the EngliHh , 

fntnuf*. A v(*ry unmll vohinio. htMiutiriilly juiiitid in n < Ir, 
rginlo tyjin. flonn. nrnt, 'In, (hi,; niorocoo, .'Ig. (lit. 

|MfJ, |''|.I-.I;t Si 
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COMIC WORKS. 



B«iJi|r Tweolj-fotir raiu&im in lb« 
Life of Mr. UmlAiii in l\ite I*ur«ult 
of llrMurc »nd Amuwmmt. d». 
••wed; ooUiurcd, Hi. fid. 



CEORCE CRUIKSHANK'S WORKS, j 

Kj Sketch-book; containing { The Comic Almanack, from iu i 

mor^* than Two Hundred lauichable | co^lm^nt<•nlt-nt in l'»3A to 1S53. lllun- I 

Skrtebe*. lly Okokuk Ckl'ik^hakx. trnti-d with nunii-rou* Urge rUlr«i hy \ 

In Nine Nunibi'r", 3ii. CU. etch, pi jifi ; iir.',uuv. i'uvtu.'m*>K, mnd many 

8». t'd. culirtiriU. | hundred MtiUAtng Cut*. 

^ , -^ . , ••• Anr of thi: pi-p»ratr Yfur* ^fx- I 

Scraps and Sketches, in Four crpi that tjv h li, may be had u*. u. 3d. : 

P»rU, tuch •>*. iiia;ii ; IJii. coloured. ' ^'*''''»' 

ninstrationB of Time. si. The Epping Hunt The r.H.tr>- 

plain: l-'i. colour.-l. **?* 1 ""«*'» "•^'«'. «»»• lUu^'ratioi.. 

•^ : *»y **«'*»•«'" (.'otiK^MAKK. >e-.r Koi- 

Ulnstrations of Phrenology. . 

, The Toothache ; imagined hy 

:ine JSOUie. in KikIiI Lirge ,,„„^ ^ C«.iK,iiiNK: A .S..r,e, of 
Mates 1%. ; or printed In Untii, «... - skruhe*. In c^. U. Cd. plain ; 3*. 

, coIt>ured. 

The Dnmkard*8 Children. A 

Hequet to thp t',ottle. Kixh*. Inrge * 

mte- u.; print,:dmtinu.«. i ^^ ^^^^^^ Butterflj I Hi. 

.i.\:\^^^if\^lJT^^rxTii^v^!'i \ VrriUbli. History; .howm^ how. 
atitirM up ^Ith Dr. rharle« Maeka> . | ,^^^ ^ M:»rr;rl. he narrow Iv r.I 
||.u.tra'.i.|- I'oi-m, price 3,. The I'oeu. , ^^^^j ,j,^^„,j. ^„., 'j^^^,^ ^^^^, ^^^^_ 

*•!*'"*■»"• I father of KiKht ll"|i«fuW hiidrrn. lly 

! the Author of "Mr. OlUbuck." i». 

The Comic Alphabet Twenty- 1 «^^'^* 

nix lluniorouH I)i-*iirn«. In case, ' 

2i. 6d. puin ; 4». coloured. . q^tjiic Adventores of Obadiah 

Oldbuck: m herein are dulv net forth 

The Loving Bftll ftfl of Lord tur (.-n^wr*. r'haicrin^. < h^micv^, a:id 

Bateman. W;ih Twelve llumoroua i CalawU.r, by whub hi* Court-hlp 

Plain ClcHh. 2d ' ^^^ •l**'"'**''* '» ahowing. aI»o, the 

rtmw, *.! ««, ^. j^^^ ^^ j^.^ j^^jj^ ^^j j^j^ K«pou-al to 

I hU l.ailye.lovf. Larye Hvo, with 

The Bachelor's Own Book:. Kiuhty-iour iiatea, ;.. cioth. 



The Hiftory of Mr. Ogleby ; 

KbowinK hiiW, by the Poliah of !ii« 

Manners, the Brilliancy of hi* lie. 

-» a. ^'i.^ — parteea, and the hl«tiatu:« «< W.'^ K\v^ 

JOnn vllpUi; Coww^t^t Humor- ■ iu«\c*,Vk« avia\t*^\>v*>:vTv.vv>^ nxv wv?* 
MwPkMn. H'illi HU liluatraliDna by Y»«\i«m*>>i^^^^''^ Yd.^\>*«.v«c.'K,^ 

OMOMOM CMVIKMUASIK, Pep. 8TOy la. * cWCU. 

lOMDOM,] 



in IIAVHI hlKjIIH'N ANNllAfi nATAI.dlJUK. 



I'liMlii WiiliBh -f 'iifi/(flMr<i/, I 

SllodoWH. Twmil) ll\i> AiiiiiHiiiK KitKt'uviiiKH. \\y il \L 
lliiiiiuilt riniiill 4lii. niitiiimiiiUt Wiuiiiini-, 'ia. (iil- ; imlniiniil, i». Mil. 
" Willi ii'n hliuiliiw f Hum, Hit. hliNiliiw I" flhiik»fiimrn, 

**'rii« Hill loll liiiil lilt* M-Uiiil Mr. Mniiiiull'a hiliny |m nii lultl 11110, ninl ha bM 
wiiibiul II mil Mrllli uittHl liiiiiiiiiii. A niiiiiU: htfuiii iiiMiimi N ■liuilnMr raiilly lliiirM 
iiiiiiiiii lliNii tiMill, Niiil 11 tikiilliMitiiiiHiiiUHl iif uhihmIiIh ituiliMlly nud MmUAiHiltiill 
III! BMiliiii liiii tiim nHiiM*. Ill liituuliiu liiiw ihn iii'lUl wtU uiiiiliivu Ui liiubB 11 rnflMit 

HMllltlPI. UitlHiHtf t'hillUiftl. 

The Comio Latin Oramniar: A Now hihI Kiu'titiouH 

liitrii(hiiiliitit III lliii I.Mtin 'rmiifitii. I'mhunly Jllii«li'itluil wiUi 
lliimiii'oiid MitfiiiiviiiKH liy liKKiii Nuw KililinUi Am. itlnLli. 

** Wlllliilll nanviiniill Ilia IIIiibI llnllly ititliilii W<llk Wu liiivn HVUI' untill." 'hlit*M ilmgt 

New ReitdiiiKfl iVoni Old Authors. UluNimiinitN uf 

hliitlitipiiiif, liy KuithMl Nr.trMunii. -id. riolli. 

Tale of a Tigt^r. With HiV IlluHlmUdiin. My .1. H. 

riiiTiiN. l''<|i. Mvn, 1h. 



MISdKI.LANKOIIS WOUKS. 

♦ 
Mil. JOHN TIMDS'S WORKS. 

Thini^H Not UntHirally Known I'mnilinilv ni^iiliiiiuKl. 

A hiiiili liii nlil mill \i.iiiiti. Ni.w cillllun, lip. Myii,'iiliiLli, :Ih. tUl. 

CurloHitioH of lIiHtory; uiih Now MkIiU- A Ni-w Vo- 

liiiiii: III " 'l'lilii(i.i Niil (iiiii Hilly KiKiWii " Kr|i. llVf, ftiilii, .'U, ItiJ. 

l\)i)iilar Krrot'H Kxplainml and llluNtratiHl. Nnw mul 

(!ili:|llMii I'MiMwil, li |i :ia till I l.ilh, 

GurioHitinH of London; < iiihiiniitK iii« mkinI. nitiiiiiiililK 

nli|i'(tn III liiliiual 111 lliii Mi|iit|iiillti, I'liql. mill J'luiii ill Hlimlt 
Mvii (|i|i Mlltl), Milh I'l.iliiiil, Its. iliiDi. 

|N(), {•'MM- HiMHirr, 
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MiscKLiiANSOus AVoRKR — Coniinuv<1.'] 

The Happy Home. By tlic Author of *' lifo in Earnest" 
Now Edition, cloth, Is. 6d. 

French Domestic Cookery, combining Eloganco with 

Economy ; in 1200 Receipts. With numerous Eugrayings. Fcp. 
8to, 48. cloth. 

Floral Fancies; or, ^[orals from Flowers. With Seventy 
Illustrations. Fcp. Svo, 78. cloth. 

Williams's Symbolical Euclid^ chiefly from tho Text of 

Dr. Simson. Adapted to the use of Students, by the Rev. J. M. 
Williams, of Queen's College, Cambridge. New Edition, 68. 6d. 
cloth ; 7s. roan. An 8vo Edition may also be had, 7s. doth. 
•,• This edition is in use at niuny of tho Public Sohooli. 

King's Interest Tables, on Sums from One to Ten 
Thousand Pounds. Enlarged and improyed, with several useful 
Additions. By Joseph Kino, of LiverpooL In one large vd. 
8vo, 2 Is. 

Seven Hundred Domestic Hints, combining Elegance 

and Economy with tlie Enjoyment of Ilomo. By a Lady. Neatly 
bound in doth, 2s. 6d. 

The Fountain of Living Waters. 2s. cloUi gilt. 

The Glory of Christ illustrated in his Character and 
History, and in tlio Last Tilings of his Mediatorial Government 
By Gaudinru Si'iuno, D.D. Fcp. 78. doth. 

The Book of the Months, and Circle of tho Seasons. 
Embellished with Twenty-eight Engravings from Drawings by 
William IIauvky. Beautifully printed in fep. 8vo, Ss. Cd. cloth. 

Sketches of Canadian Life, Lay and Ecclesiastical, Illus- 
trative of Canada and the Canadion Church. By a rKissBYnsR of 
the Diocese of Touomto. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Life's Lessons: A Domestic Tale. By the Author of 
"Tales that Might bo True." New Edition, with Frontispiece, 
fcp. 8vo, 4s. doth. 

London.] 
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Satire and Satirists, Six Locturos. l^y James 
Po«t 8vo, 7i. 6d. vloth. 

Sharpe's Boad-Book for the Bail, upon a bc: 

milea to au inch. With mUiooa of Towns, ViUagoa 
Soata, lliatonual liooalitioa, TunnelA, Yiadiu^ta, and otlie 
iutervat on tho routo. In two Diviaiona, priuu Id, trnd 
in ouo Volunio, uloth, 'Ja, Ud, 

The London Anecdotes for all Beaders, on tl 

tho IVn^y Anocdotea, Two \i>lunu»a, 4a, rloth. 

Panoramic View of Palestine, or thollt>ly \a\\ 

the Doatruotion of Jernaalenu dopirtin^ tho ^itoa of t 
localitit-^a mentionodin Scriiuiirt). With Koforoncoa. 1 
cloth euao. Plain, lia. tid. ; coloured, Ua. t>d. On al 
la, (id. ; colourod, 'Ja. Od. 

TILT'S CABINET LIBRARY EDITIONS. 

1. Dr. Johnson^s Lives of the English Poets. 

2. Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

3. Oliver Gk)ldsmith*s Works. 

4. Hervey*s Meditations and Contemplatioi 

•«* Thene Wvuku uro clearly and beautifully luintfil by Wbiitii 
oompriHi'U in a humboiue t\<p. Hvo volumf. Tht'ir eU'jjanoo anvl rhiu 
thcjn very ituitablo f\»r rre««'nt>«, Sohov»l I'ri/.t's, or 'rr«M'lhi\jf 
Trioetls. ewoh, neatly Imlf-buunil in nioroi'i-i>; t>r, On. calloMra. 

'*Tti.T'a i^DiTioN*' mviai bo apoiitltul in ordering tho » 



USEFUL WORKS. 

(>«i! ^hilHn}/ t'nch, neatlij />■»»</»«/. 

Etiquette for the Ladies. ; Hiindbook of Fonci 

Korty-ttrat Kdition. | v^'^ii^*'"*^- 

Etiquette for Gentlemen. ] A Shilling's Worth 

TUirty.rtfih H.iitiun. j rpj^g Weather Book 

Etiquette of Courtship and; lor ivuinKMhcNNoaiiui. 

Mtttrlnumv, with u r»»nu>loto OuiUc to i rpv^ "Dnll 'Di\/\%\\ 
tho Formi. of a WiHlding. •*'"® ^^^ ItOOUl 

Langfuage of Flowers, >Mth 

illuntinateUCi>ver»,ttud ooluiu'wl t'lon- 
tiapifKX}. 



Ball Room Polka, 

anU FiKureM. 
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MiscRLULMSOua WoHKfi — CuhUhu^.] 

BOOKS WITH ILLUMINATED TITLES. 



IN THK BTYLV UP TUH OLD ttOMllIU MIMAU. 



The I^yre: Fugitive Poetry of 
the Ninete«uUi Century. 



ISooki of ^ottrv. 

The Laurel: A Companion 
Volume tu the Lyre. 



The Poetry of Flowers. 



Poetry ofthe Sentiments. 



•♦• 3rt. ea. fttcb, neatly bound. 



Vicar of Wakefield. 
Cottagers of Olenbumie. 
Sacred Harp. 
Cowper's Poems, 2 vols. 



CFItgant iVtfniatuu CFTfitions. 

Scott*s Lady of the Lake. 
Scott*s HCarmion. 
Scott's Lay and Ballads. 
Scott's Rokeby. 



Thomson's Seasons. 



Scott's Select Poetical Works 

4 vols, uontaluing the above Pocmi 
uniformly bound. 



%• Kaoh volume, very neatly bound and gilt, 2ii. Od. cloth ; 48. morocco. 

MANUALS OF INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 

Onti ShilliHff tHicht nmtly PriHttinl and JUustratett, 



1. Manual of Flower Gkirden- 

ing for I^adies. Uy J. H. Whitinu, 
Praotiual Gardener. Second Kdition. 



2. Manual of Chess. 

Cbarleii Kkmny. 



By 



3. Manual of Music. By C. 

y\\ Mambt. 

4. Manual of Domestic Eco- 
nomy. By John Timum. 



5. Manual of Cage Birds. B; 

a Practical Bird keei>er. 

6. Manual of Oil Painting 

with a Uloiwary of Termtf of Art. 

7. Manual for Butterfly Col 

leotora. By Abkl Inoi'Kn. riatca, 

8. Manufd of Painting i 

Water Coloure. 



The Pocket Peerage and Baronetage of Great Bntau 

and Ireland. By U»nuy R. Forbtbb, of tlio " Morning Pott." 
Corrected to January, 1866. Neatly bound, Oa. 
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JIIVKNII^K WORKS. 



CAPTAIN REID*8 BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR I 

The Young Y&nrors; n Narmtivt^ n\' lIuntiiiK 
tiiii'ii in Siitilhrni Ariirn. \\\ <\\i'iain Mwni. Kf.iu, . 
'•'rim liny lliiiltrrn," *' 'I'lin YtiUiiH VnVHKriun," Ar. Wi 
lllunlinliiinrt It)' Wil.t.tAM II AliVK^ l'V]i., Vn clulli 

The Bush Boys; or, tlm itiHt.>n nn.i Advrtitm 

I ('it|Hi ritniiiir iiiiil liirt Kiiiiiilv in llm NVilil Kiuiinn nl' Smillii' 

i Siuiiiiil Militiiin, with Twi^lvn lllii.itiiitiiind. l''i'|i. 7rt. I'lut 

I 
I 

I The DOBOrt Homo ; nr, MmkIInIi rumily Hohinmm 
iiuinm-iiurt llliiritratiiinn liy W. llAuvia. KiClh KiliUmi, 
Willi niliilllinl plutnrt, lOri. <iil. 

\ Tho Hoy HuutorH; or. AihcntuiCM in SciinU ol' 

' Itllllillii. Willi IIIIIIIIU-iillH |'liiti<;i |*y 11 VII vi--\, r'lllii i'.illl 

I 7h. ; ciiliiilinl, lOn. (III. 

' Tho Youn(( Voyai^urH; nr. Ail\<ii(iinM in 

I rnunLlirii 111 llir I'ui NiilLli. I'lutrn hv ll.\iivi\. 'ii-nu 

iltilll, 'in., Willi Oiiliiliml plilldi, lOn (ill. 

Tho ForOHt ExilOB ; or, rn-ilMnfM rrrn\i:in Km 

llin \Vll«h ••!' liin AllUI/.iili. Willi 'r\\r|\,' I'i.tl.i. 'riill 
Vn. lliilll . ^-Illl linlmili'd plillcd, Kl.-i. (ill, 

" Art n m Hit III iimiUn Ini liii\ i, nmiiiii ml ii il«i>-.ill i.i. .1 .mii 
MilVlin Id-lili N\ iimti>ri Uln itPM liimU Kot'i nili iiiti ^i.ti.lluii Mill' 
iIiiMhIiI iiii liiiiilniil ii'iiilliiH, aiiil plnilf tu (ilk nl li\ lli< 1 m nin i>ii 
•til«flllilM-n, iliklll'iiin. il-killiMn Aliil niilti'i lii|;-i iiir iMi lulnl ni (In- iim-l \ 

niiMiillHikU liinrliiiidiiil (III- llllml III (III' M-iiiIri , ninl nliiliiliif 1! 
*<il|toi iitli'liMnIl (111 II ri lull III niiiiin liliiil U iciiiliiil. |.il.i uiii »■•■ 
ll U<llilh, II ^ lilt iHT-iillliiCapliilli MrtVlii* lli'lil'n ' |iii\ ii-iiili'in 'lilt mil it rmi 
^iill Hilt tllilllk Un till II Willi (ill )iiill llfiii I >, lUiit pliitM' ll|i> lioxU iii>i| 
UonII)- Ihuti i«ii liiixnildiin." .\\»ntoHffi 'nm. 
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JUTKNIUI WoUKi* — ( "oHthiued. ] 

MR. H. MAYHEW'S BOOKS OF SCIENCE FOR BOYS. 

The Wonders of Science; or. Young llumijhry my^ 

(tho Cornish AjH^thocary'H l^\v, who taught himself Natural Phi- 
loaophv, ttiid ovoutually bccamo rresiiU'iit of tho Koyal Society) 
Tho Lifo of A AVoiulorful Hoy, written for iJovi. By IIknhy Mat- 
iiBW, Author of *' 'lht» reuwint-lJoy PhiKuiopher, &i. With lUui- 
trations by John Gu.hkut. Sooond Edition. Fcp., (5a. cloth. 

••A bettor horo for u h.>y'H IkhiU Mr. Mnyhow couUl nut h»ve found, «n4 w 
irriter vrouUI Imvo troatoU the stury mure Huco^wifliUy tbau he huH done. We hky\ 
long been in wuut of a * youu|r iHHtplti'H uuthor/ and \vt>MOt>ni tu huvo the right raai 
In the right pliice in tho perMouuf Mr. Muyhow.**— .4M(tMti-M//i. 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher; or. **J\ 

( -hild gjitliorinj; IVbbles on the Seii-ahoro.'* Founded on the Lift 
of Ferguson the Shejihurd-boy Astroni>nuT, and showing how I 
Poor Lad made himself acquainted with the Principlea of Natura! 
Seienoe. By Urnuy Mayhkw, Author of "London Labour aiic 
tho London Poor.** With Kight Illustrations by John Gilurht 
and numerous Drawings printed in the text. Thinl Kdition, Oa 
cloth. 

*' Tuld with the grace and fooling of Goldi^niith, and by one who has that know 
ledge of mIouco which. Guhlsraith lacked. It is as if HrewMter and poor * (ioldy 
baa oomblued to produce this InHtruotivo and beautifully tuld tale."— AVa. 



MR. J. G. EDGAR'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

The Boyhood of Great Men us m Examplo to Youth 

By J. G. KnoAu. With l-uts by B. Fostbk. Fourth Edition 
3b. 6d. clotli ; with gilt edges, 4s. 

Footprints of Famous Men ; oi\ lUogniphy for Boys 

By J. G. KiHiAK. Outs by Fostbk. Second Kdition, «)s. (id. cloth; 
48. gilt edg(«s. 

Boy Princes. Uy John G. Eua.vR. With Illustrationi 
by GEOuav Thomas. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. doth. 

History for Boys; or, Auuul^< of the ^Nations of :&rodon 
Europo. By J. G. Eimak. Fop. 8yo» with Illustrations by Gkokq] 
TuoMAB, As. cloth gilt. 

London.] 



Ghinms HouJBehold Stories. AD i\ui tnu 

f. '} '-u.-t ii'.i Jy ;;#■!. dfc of 'i».'MiJJiMy, <;«/lI«'r-li^ by 
'•t vv Niw ^ ^ 'i.' r!: !i'j. 'jii'l ]ilijbtj:i1ii:<l wilh 'j 
1.*.^ i ■^.) hv»-*«^:!.y.c by KowAiii^ JI. WhiiMfki. 

Miji and Charlie; <.!, u W(<kV li'Ai*l;xy ui J: 
Siiiiey Grey: a 'Ju.'* nt s-hooj J.ir«. Hy Uu 

• V .J. I.'... ' '..111- .= W;'L K!j;;raVi ijJ5«, frfp., 08. cl'^tl 

TLe Ueiow of Asgard and the Giants of Ji 

. •.»'.v..i.i \\\''r »:'J. V-t Old H\'jry U:\U-nt. liy \ 
■ >■ :. I-.... •.'.f-.t NN\'.l Ji:u^l^utJvu^^ by C. J J 



Sv-r.:he)'"8 Life of NelsoxL Fiur-ly-illufitraU 

V . 'j..'. i-i:^ .-.^1 Jfvli. J. ''Ji^M •-}<:» by JjiKCAM, Ji. 

.•...i"t •.»!.•■. » !•• .• v*-:". .'. '.l.i Via'.. fcJ-d ].-urt iuliiilBoii ac 



DATID BOOUE's AXKCAL CATADOGUE. 



JmariLK Wouuf — C'<mtinm£d,\ 

Kriam and Sosette; or, The Twin Sisters; A Jewish 
NtmtiTe of the Eighteenth Centurr. By the Author of '< Emnui 
de lifMu." lUuftnted by Gilbekt. 3fl. 6d. cloth. 

Kay T<m Like It : A Series of Tales and Sketches. By 
the Eer. Chablfji B. Tatlhii, Author of " Records of a Good 
Kan's Life." Fcp. 8to, 7f. 6d. cloth ; 10s. Cd. morocco. 

The Whaleman's Adventures in the Southern Ocean. 

By the Eev. IIexrt T. Cjiekvek. Edited by the lic-v. W. 
HcosESKT, D-D. Fcp. 8to, 3i- 6d. 

Parlour Hagic. Xew Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with the addition of eeveral Trick f from the Performaccet of 3Ies«rf . 
Houdin, Robin, &c. 4s. Gd. cloth. 

Funny Books for Boys and Girls. Beautifully Printed 

in Colours, small 4t/^, price Is. each, sewed : — 



1. Stuuwelfetek- 

2. Ooolf-rOK'XoTHIXG BOTS asD 

GlKUS. 



3. Tb/a'blbsomb Childbex. 

4. King Nutc-kackek axd Poob 

Beikhold. 



The Four Books bound in One Volume, cloth gilt, ob. 

The Young Student. By Madame Glizot. With En- 
grmrings. Fcp., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Stonr of Beynard the Pox. a New Vennon by 

Daitiel veddeb. Illustrated with Fifttcn large PlaUs by Olsiave 
CAjrrox, of Moiiich and Ihisseldorf. Post 4to^ Os. boards ; 17s. Cd. 



L 



Adventures of BofainsonCrusoe, complete. Bq>rinted 

from the Original Editiui, with Illustrations by Stothard. Crown 
8T0, doth, 7s. 6d. ^ 

'BMmm Cnuae, with uumetoxift \f ocAoa\& >s^ v:,^Ji^^ 

CkuiMMiLkXK and oChen. Fcp. «to, %%. «^ e^l^. 



rj 



iiAVfii imonRV AnnvAt, (MTAMKit'ic. 



.Iirrr.HrM' Wnrnw— funflnuPit, | 

Tb« YoiiiiK Ivlanderi ; a Tnin 
Hisiory of l&nf(\Mi6t for YoiinK 

I'prv'ina. fir A"hm I.tiim IWimh. 
Klffliir inualmMffna, flu. 'M, 

Barbanlirs LoMmm for Chil- 

ill on. f ''111111 ri'il |iliit«iH, l«, 

fiitig1«y*s Stories about Dokn 
BitiKl<)y*N Btorlew about In- 

Mln#«» (Pint"*). »>«. 

fiing]iiy's Talon of Bhipwrock 
JMnKloy'M BtorioH about 
BtTigliiy*N Talon About Blrdn 
HifiKloy*MTAl«fM about Travnl- 
Hlnfclrry*!! Hibln Unmlrupodn 
Hoy'n Trniuury of Hport4t mid 

|'n«MiriP« ' ;00 r.iiiiiiiTiitc!* Wv f-. 
WilllMtiie,, If.p. li-rn, i.l'iMi. fiq. 

Ohlld'H rirnt Unwm Hook 

'itrinr 'tlfa;, ai|f||itf> f-lfiMi, t\m fid. ; 
Mil'minfl, l\n. 

family PoofTy, |,y tlin KA\U,r 

T hoPo ntAmorono ; ..r, f'.h.t y >.r 

Fff'ili«>4 fill ii/|iniiiililr> ('iiHf.f.Mfiri t,f 
f'nifr T'll'H Mr Om*». IU4MP 
TtFni«|qtpi| rfitfi thn Ni>ii|iiilMafi hf 
.t. f. T4rr«iP. WUh fllM«hnn'.fi« t.r 

ll'^Vlci.il. M«»Vffl <lvli. fi*. i-lfilh. 

r>rtKlnal Pootim for My Chil- 

'Ipom. nrTH«>*ft«MiM.pR. riririi«i>i« 

flhmtrHtrfl. :?«, fifl. f.ti.iPi, 



lAtfi of Chrl«t, Nfivr r^liii 
Honroy'N lUfliioiloti* 

KiNtory of My PoUi, l*y 
MothiTr*M Pronont to 
Parloy'g VlwH to Lor 
Pictorial ntblo Hiitory 
fltiral Amuffommitfi 

poliii'il l(/(tr4 flufifiK Mi» 11 

Bm](rw)ck*ii BtorloM firr H 

r'l.tft'iti^ f i'i<i(««,,f<ifiih, '.4. no. 

(loor^rn (*rulkfihAiik*N 

l.iKfirr. r.«IH"l '.M'l IlinifrM 
ftP'iR'ir CpiifRctf AVfr. 

I. Ml. I '.• M/ rM-MP. i«. 

V. .Iaii: «»mi iiir ii^f «i4rtr, 
■t. rr^Mii.-ii»-f 1.4 , iitt, iiir 1.4114 

(■I'M. Is 

; Thn Ootiiicnl ('rnn.turoii 

I v.'iii«r.ifiiiiii|f , ri/irri Mm- >'.>iirri 

i?i<ik hi MioOi'nf r.cltniitlfiri. t 
I \i,tU, -It C'l ; ii.lf.ine/l, Ita. 

Cnmlnal Pfioplii nn f. wMh 

r;i'...i r.<i,;i,iMi.n. ri"iri (^nw 
.1 I <)p<k>ii nil- >iin>ill fT<i, . 

f r.li.illlfl, flj. 

(/omlrnl Bt.«)ry llookN, 

t. 'I'Hi- VVrACii* Iff- f ffii «f W'tfin 

7 'run W'>*Mirriii I litrr llnif 

:). Mf«iM7 iir f!rTk'iii>fi rfir ri»4 

-i f,4iiT ''ii4PrrK«if « t\Al,tt, 

ft. A»ii»-iiW4M f)oiiHir, 

n. A rfilfff4f. I'frMir. 



|M«, ri.Fl:^ Ht 



DAVID UOUUK'a AKNUAL CATALOGUE. 



The Playmate; a Pleasant 

Companion for Sparc Uourw. ^Vith 
numcrouH IUuntriitioni«. ConiplotiMn 
One Volume, cloth, t^lt, 6i«. 

Harry's Ladder to Learning. 

Picture Books for Children. Price 
6d. each, plain ; la. coloured : — 

IIarrt*! IIorn Hook. 
Uarkt'a PinruK Hook. 

TIaRRY** CoI'NTRY WA1.K8. 

HarrtV Nvr?«kry Sonwh. 

IIARRY'M SiMl'I.K SlH)UIKA. 

IIarry'r Ni'RMKtty Tai.kh. 

Or the Six bound in (me volume, .H«. f»d. 
oloth ; or ^ith coloured ]>lutc8, (is. 

Harry's Book of Poetry: 

Short PocmH for Iho Nursery. Hy 
Emxa Ghovk. Withnim\en>tt8 lllus- 
trationn by II. Wktk, H. Kohtkr, nnd 
others. Square, oloUi, 3t. (id. ; or with 
coloured plates, (Ih. 

Flowers of Fable (180 Engrav- 
ings), 4b. 



Little Mary's Books for Chil- 
dren. Trice Od. each, proftisely 
I Hunt rated :— 
Primkr; SrKi.i.iNti Hook; RvArnxu 
Hook; IIistorv or KNoi.ANn; Si'RIP- 
TUUR liKAHONs; KiRST HooK OF Poktrt; 
SKoorcn Hook op Poktrt ; Baiirs intkr 
Wood: ruTrua Kim>iJ{8 ; I^xttlx 
Mauy and II kr Doi.i.. 

Little Mary's Treasury, boing 

Kight of the above bound in one 
I volume, cloth. Tin. 

! Little Mary's Lesson Book; 

I contalninjr " Trimer," •* SpclHnff," 
I and "lloadinir," in One Volume. 
Cloth, gilt, 28. Gd. 

Tom Thumb's Alphabet iiiui- 

t rated with Twenty-six humorous 
Kiitri'ttvingH by W. M'Cokkri.l. Price 
Is. ; coloured platen, 2s. 

Figures of Fun; Two Parts 

(Coloured Plates), Is. 



HOME BOOKS. 



Home Lesson Books. 

TuR IIoMK Pkimkr, nearly 200 Cuts, 

cloth, Is. 
Thr ILomr Nati'ral History, Cuts, 

cloth, Is. 
Thk IIomr Grammar, Cuts, cloth, Is. 
Kaoh may be had with (Coloured Plates, 
2s, Od. 



Home Story Books. 

TiiK WKLi-BURnDoM., Cuts, cloth. Is. 
TiiK DisooNrxNTKii CuicKKNS, Outs, 

cloth. Is. 
Tjik History of Littlr Janr amd 

UKR Nkw Hook, Cuts, oloth. Is. 

Or, with (Coloured Plate*, 2«. flcU 



Bertie's Indestructible Books. 

Printed on Calico, 6d. each. 

1. Horn Hook. I i, Woodsior. 

2. Word Hook. A. Wii.n Hkasts. 

3. Famx Yard. | 6. Bird Book. 

7. NURSRRT DiTTlKS. 



INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS. 

Indestructible PleaiureBooki . 

Price Is. each, coloured. 



Bertie's Treasury; boinff six 

of the abore bound in One Volume. 
Ss. 6d. cloth. 

LOMOOK'.] 



1. MOTHER HUBBARD. 

S. BO-PEEP. 

n. COCK ROBIN. 

4. CAT AND MOUSE. 

0. OLD WOMAN AND HER PIQ. 

'. MOTHER Q008E. 



DAVID lUHillK'N ANNUAL CATALOCiUK. 



MINIATUUK CLASSICS. 



A Choice CoUoction of Standard Works, AicKuntlj 

iiiiiitrii, illuntriiliid willi l'VfiiitiH|iiiiiTri, iitul inililinliuil at nxlrfiiiulv 
ow |ii-i('fM, with II virw In i'Xtriiniv<i riirululiiili. Tho liimlillg U 
I'kociilnl ill II niijirlior liiitltlitrri uiiil V«My tiinlnt'ully (iriiflllliilitwl. 

Any Hiiik iit:i)' lir iiiiicliiiniiil hf|iiiiuti-ly. 'V\w iirlrcN (Kir VdliiUia Am— 

Oiiiiiliiflilnl c'ldlli, Ktlt i-ilKfo . . . . U< Hit, 

I'rilllly Imiiiiil lit mlk 'in. Oil. 

Vi-r\ liiiiiilMMiir in iniMiirrii :U, fhl, 

'llMiin III nhlrli H kUr l« iin-ntril, IiaIiik iitm li llili ki-r lliiiii Hit- iillii<fa, «ni M. |mt Viit. •llni 



Hamn'M liiuiiij'n. 

llfiilUn'H Mlliiilii-I. 

rliuiilillili'ii Knhiiyn. Thii viiIh, 

riin|Milii-'ii Lrtlt'iH nil tin* Mlnil. 

('fi|i-il(l|f"'ii Aitiii Ml Muiliui, *«-. 
•*'iiW|ir-l'B riii'liii-. Two ViiU. 

l-.ll/tlliilU , ill. Ilit< |-.Hl|itint rilliill.l. 

|-iiii'iiliM'n rililpM Ifi-k, 

I'flirliiirn Hi-tlri-lloim. 
*(iftttn III Aliiriliilt'. 
•IJrllin (if VVll iiiiil llilliiniii. 

*IJrlllB fnilll AllHllrilll I'lK (q, 

^iiMiin rroiii hhiilmiii'ini-. 
•IliMitn III Aiiii-ili-iiii Wll. 
•(ji-liin iif I'.iili>>h I'm In 

Ul hi-ll«n( iiuiii-ri, |ii(Jiil<tMllllll. 
llllil ,, I'lilr iiitl tfi Ciiiiipliill. 
lint ,, l.lilliK Aiilliiiin. 
4lti .. h.ini-il. 
•Ijiihlniiillli'n Vh-iii lit Waki'llilit. 
(Jiililniullli'ii |-.iiiiii>n. 
Iliililnnillli'ii i'iirl lr.it \\nil» 
lility'ii fill llr.it >\ III tin. 
llUlilr III tliiilii-rlli llii|i|illH-nii. 
Ii|i-K"iy''* l-i'UiH'V In liln tdiiliiltlrin. 
"Iliitllllliiirn CiitliiK'-lii lit lili'lilillilih-. 



*lliiiiilllnii'ii I.HtiTM iiii KdiiHHtlnn. 3 V. 
l.uiiili'ii Tiileii rriiiii NtmliklHiiirc. Two 

VtlllllllfH. 

I.iiiiiti'ii HiiHuniiihil (irnyi 
*lrviiiK'ii Kf^Hy* mill HkatcliM. 

.Iiititiniili'a ItiitmrlNli. 

l.iM Inn 'I'uirn nt Wnllllfr. 

MiiMiii fill HrlMiliiiHlnlKf. 

.MIIIiiii'h r.iriiitlu' I.IMI. TwA VoU. 
•Miiir-H Cnli-liH, 'I'wii VuIh. 

Miilr II i'liii-llrut I'lrly. Twi* V<iU. 
•riiiiin MlnHllfl. 

I'uiil unit VlrKlnln. 

I'liir (iiilil Imni lllvcraof Wl«iliiin. 
■Mudinl lluiti, 

hiiill'ii itiilliiilM, Arc. 
'riiiill n l.iiil> lit llin I.iilii<. 

.'iii.ltii l..iy lit ltkfl.(iM Mlnntrrl. 
•nniirn l^liilltiliill. 
•Ni-iiHb tliitirliv. 

'hlililin|ii-.ili''B\Viilli«. Kllfllt Vl)U. 
*'i't|iilliMi|i'H Srtiaiiliii. 

'l.iltitil'n jli-ltiTlliinrt Hint KMuyii. 

N\ .iliiiirn Aii(fl*'i . Tw-it Vulii, 

W.I I uIiU'a Mpiiri- Minnir*. 

ViiuiiK • NlKlit llninKlila. Twu VuU. 



An iUrrt*. iir<i mcvimiiI iii(riii)r iriiiLitli'Hi-i nC IliU |)o|»iiliir mirii'ii, it li 

liiTciuiiiy, ill oi ill! 111).'^, to njiciiiy " III If* I lilllON." 

'I'lir M'IhiIc .Siiiii tuny |ir hml in u (!tiNn ifpn'finiiliilf; tWd hilll<lMORIil 
(^Ull^•• Vnllltlli-n, li-llrlril *' iiONlMiN l.lllHAIIY Of liltlTlNII (^W.AHNIf 11,*' 
wliirli, uIhmi iiliiil, in Hrriiriil liy ii ]iliLi<iiL Hiniiiff Inrlt, fur £6 An., fiiriU- 
iiif; II vi'iy iiiii-t'iil itinl ii('rr|itiililn 

lllintlDAY ANt) WFDOINQ I'HtiilNr. 



|N(l, Fl.KUr HtltKR, 



DATID BOQUE'8 ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 



DRAWING BOOKS. 



J. D. HARDING. GEORGE CHILDS. 

Early Drawing Book: Kic- Drawing Book of Olgects: 

menUry LesronM. Six Numlx'w, Nearly 500 Subjectn for young l*upiU 
1b. 6d.; or in cloth, lOs. Cd. und DrawiiiK-cl.iHsort in Schools. Six 

^ , ««<.«4M^M Numbers, 1h. ; cloth, 7ii. (Jd. 

Drawing Book for 1847. Six _._ ^^ . . ^ . 

No8.1ii.(5U.; or cloth, lOs.Gd. iilttle OK6tCn BOOJC *. Easy 

I Studies in Lnndiicuprt*, Fiirurcs, &c. 
CA&jiiri DDAilT CCA Improved Kditiiin. l''ourtcenNo8.6d.: 

SAMUEL PROUT, F.b.A. or 2 vols. cloth, 4«». ouch. 

Prout's Microcosm; or, Ar- -rs^^i;-!, T««iia«o*«» q,*^^^^<^, 
iu^vn Sketch-book. Many iiuudrtHi English Landscapo Scenery: 

Groups of FiKures, lioutH, A:c. Im- Sketchea from Nature for finished 
pcrlal 4to. 248. neatly bound. Copies. Six Numbers, Is. each; 

■^ I cloth, 7«. lid. 

^'?!S.^JZf*c^'^^x Drawing Book of Figure. 

Numbers, Is. 6d.; cloth, lOs.Od. Sketches from Ufe at Home and 

Abroiid. Several hundred Figures. 
._.. Six Nos. Is.; or bound, 7s. Gd. 

MONS. JULIEN. 
Studies of Heads: by 'SUms. 

Ji'LiBN, Professor of Oruwinj? in the 
Military Scho(»l of Paris. Uthogruphed ^ jj^^ Mcthod Of Toachinff 
byT. Fairijini>. Six Numbers, 2«. ,^^^^V jhlcwiwu. wx xooAOAuts 
each; or cloth, Us. ; l^ruwmgby means of Pencilled 

• ' Copies, in pronrossivo lessons. In 

The Hmnan Figure: A Series ; '^'""^^'^ ^^-^ «^- ^'^^^• 

of Progi^ssivo studies. l>y,Mons. I J'JJ^U^-^t.H*^ 

JuLiKN. >\ ith Instructions. Six Nos. school*, it would bo oiieudeU with comptote 

2s. each ; or cloth, Us. ! huccvm." 



DRAWING COPY BOOKS. 



Andrkws'S Aut of Fkowku-Paim'inu. Coloured Plates. Six Nos. 2s. 6d.; 

cloth, 16s. 
Baunakd's (Gxorok) DiiAwiNo ItooK OF Tkkks. Six Nos. Is. ; cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Barravd's Stvuiks ok Ammai.r. Six Nos. 3s.: coloured, 5s. 
CoorKR's fT. S.) Dra'V^'inu Hook of Animals. KightNos. Is. each; hound, lOs. 6d. 
l)iui>iN's East Dilawinu Book, and Gvidx to Skktcuinu. Six Nos. 2s. (kl. ; 

bound, ISs. 
DinmNS LttssoMS in Watkr Colours. Four Nos. 4s. 
Ford's Easy Lkssoms in i^ndscapk. Eight Nos. 9d. ; cloth, 7b. 6d. 
Grkkn WOOD'S SruDiiuor riiKKs. Six Nos. Is. ; cloth, 7s. 6a. 
Urvndt's Suippino and Cuaft. Six Nos. Is. ; cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Hand.Book of PsNOiLDaAMTiNu ; or, Self-Instructor in Art. Two Plates, «loib, Is. 
PuiLLiPs's GTcniNos OF Faxiliar LiFK. Three Nos. Is. Gd. 
Kawlins's Elkmrntart Pkrspkctivk. Boyal 4to, sewed, 4s. 

SUTCLIKFR'B DRAWING BOOK OF UORSXS. Slx Nos. IS. ! OlOth, 7s. 6d. 

WoBSLKT'B LiTTLx Dbawinu Book OF Lanoscapks, «o. Fourtsen Nos. 6d. ; or 
2 Tols. doth, 4s. each. 

London.] 



DAVin IUKIirR*i« ANNUAL CATALoaifK. 



I 



H(H)KS KKDUCEI) IN I'UICK. 



ROinia Art II VaticiUlO: An ninloriiBlnml Dmrriptlvn 
«f thn < hurrh nf Ht. IVIrr, nml \]w Viiliciin Miimuni ntid (lull 
KiiAiiMn t*iHiut»wt. In Mghl V<>tiinir« (nlin. rfititntiiinu tipwiin 
lliindliMt I'liitrp. llnlMxMinit in mnnTrn, gilt t«|M, I huff/ (JHinrt 

Authors of England : Portrnitucrtho rnnripnl MtPrnryCI 
rnnrfitril In llnMn.irllfTn by Mr. f'luum; with I.Itm br II. K. 
Knynl 4tn, riotli kHI, puhhithrit nf 31r. (id. ; tnhinii fn KM. (id. 

The Georgian Era: Modftti Iliitinh ninffrntiliy fiinm thn 
(Jiif^ti Afitir. II, uwNiMurlr bound In rlnth. rtihltjihul ,il ^ift, M, 



The Noble Science Fox-huntiiiK. Py r. r. Orr mi- lu 

r»ij.. Mii*»ri iif Ibi- ll« 



I"*i|.. Mii«»ri iif Ibi- IIm Hmd«lilii IIimuuIo. Itnvii) h\ii. "m/zmii/Z^ 

h 



Mnsenm of Painting mid Sculpinrr: a ('..iirfii..,, 

ptltirlpiil IMrhirm. Sliiln*'". »i.i1 Hi' nliifn In (hp I'lili it :ii < 
Unilpil««nf Ininpr. Mil* Moik. « liii 1. « i.i ii.ina I- i<(:i m hir* nf -il 
l«)ilk« in tbn Itnlliin, Of ttliiin. iMili ]i, I ii lu li. iiliil I l)uli«|i .( Iiiiiili 
'I W rM I Ih ««|IM» n I'l *«»•-, ntul iP nil »ll«ll«|f »l"nlilf li»r/, nt., tittt til 

nr ('iilliiliii . In 1/ lini«d««'i"i' Ml". bumiII 'm.i. nmfh hniiiul. wilh 
(h tf/ituiUu ftuhltithr^tl ,it r\7 17**.; i . i/m . ./ /'• (.1 lU. (i«l. 



Travels in S. K. Asin, Malnyn, niinnnh. nnd Him 



PnoklC*S Cluh; nr. n CJirv <''»!• fnr n (Jimti llrrnl. Mnnr t 
\V(I(m! I'-nnnnlnK", rlntli. hihlinhnl ,it T«». (III. ; t,,lu.,:l ^. "fc. (,|. 



Martin*s Illustrations of the Bible ; cfin^iMfifiir .,f 

Ur^p mill iniiifnUlrrnl IMidr«. dr.iHiinl nnd rnrnivid l\ .tubti 
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